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PREFACE 

guideline, n., a standarV or principle by ' 
which to make a judgment or determine a 
policy or course of action. . . . 

' ' Webster's New Twentieth Century Dictionary . . 
Second Edition, Collins-Wbrld f 1976 

v Parole board members and others with responsibilities 

for decision-making in the. criminal justice system iftay re- 
quire standards or principles to guide them in two related 
but drstinct decision functions. These two types of deci- 
sions are individual case decisions and general policy de- 
cisions. Statements of standards may provide guidelines 
to assist in individual case judgments and at the same time 
give a basis for determination of gieneral policy, that is, 
of the course of action to be taken in future decision- 
making. The studies reported here have been motivated by 
the desire to provide both type's of assistance to paroling 
authorities. , 

Parole Board decisions aire complex, but relatively 
simple guidelines were sought to be developed. A recent 
study of decisions by the United States Carole Commission, 
discussed in somfe detail in Chapter 1, suggested the prob- 
ability that guidelines could be devised and used by state 
parole boards in both case decisions and policy formulation 
Accordingly, the wojrk reported here was undertaken in col- 
laboration with seven state parol £ng ^authorities . 

After discu^SjLon in. ..Chapter; 1 of the general nature 
of the parol'iJXg /^liqy or guideline models sought, with 
emphasis 6h ^providing a means for repeated assessment and 
revision of policy, the general methods used are presented 
and discussed in Chapter 2 . The next seven chapters pre-? 
sent the specific guidelines produced with the seveiv dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. Chapter 10 offers guidance 6n 
guideline- development based on experience in this study; 
and Chapter 11 presents a discussion of„ differing mbdels -. 
and of some moral issues that arise from the results of 
the project. ; , 

* - -* ■ . ■ 

Generally, the report has been addressed to parole 
board members and others in leadership positions in the 
criminal justice* system. More x technical information has 
been included in the appendices.. These include a descrip- 
tion of a promising classification method for parole „ 
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prediction research (Appendix A) . Included sflso (in Ap- 
pendix B) is a description of a related guidelines study o 
completed by Parent and Mulcrone for the Minnesota paroling^ 
authority. , , 

It must be emphasized that it was not the goal of 
this project to develop, for any state or -for parole boards 
generally, the definitive standards, principles, guidelines 
or policy for paroling persons from prisori. Far from it! 
The aims of the project were more akin to action research. 
The nature of an action research, model , usua'lly attributed 
to Kurt Lewin (30 years ago) , is well summarized by Sanford 

Action research consisted /Ycfr Lewin7 
in analysis, fact-finding, cOnceptualizatioh, 
planning execution, more! fact-finding or. 
evaluation; and then a repitition of this ■ - ■ - 
- yhole circle 6f activities indeed, a spiral 
of such circles . 1 \ 

«r # ' ' . \ 

\ - * ■ y 

jt was intended to initiate just such a spiral of 
activities , and the ei?aZw{tonarj/ nature of the guideline . 
models^ehvisioned was emphasized throughout , as discussed 
in Chapter 1." Progress toward the implementation of such 
a process was made in each jurisdiction; but in no instance 
can the full circle — or spiral of such circles — yet be 
demonstrated* A brief focus on each. of the action research 
stages noted by Sanford may help clarify the general aims 
of the study. and indicate the present status of results 
within this framework. : ^ 



Analysis 

In each jurisdiction, we sought to understand the 
nature of the decision problem confronting the parole 
board in making case decisions; We^ learned, for example, 
that a naive generalization "from the^prior, federal stufty, 
in which the decision could be viewed much as a "deferred 
sentencing" prot^Lem, would be inappropriate in a number of 
states. It is well known that the legal structures govern- 
ing parole, and also the use of parole as a mode of release 
from prison vary markedly among the states. It may not be 
so widely recognized tl^it the conceptions, by the decision- 



^anfordrr^N. "Whatever Happened to Action Research?" 
Journal of Social Issues* 26, 4, 1970; Sanford refers 
particularly to Lewin , K. , ".Group Decision and Social 
Change," Headings in Social Psychology^ eds. T. M. Newcomb 
and E. L. Hartley,' New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1947. 
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makers themselves, of the decision problem may also differ ' 
.substantially. In certain states whose paroling author! t£e 
^P llab orated with us ' the decision-makers clearly perceived 
*5*™^ S ion T P ro ?iem as one of deciding not when but uhethei 
to parole. In other jurisdictions , rathe decisf on problem 
tend£ to be viewed as one of deciding either the length of- 
appropriate prison term or when to release the of fender V 
under^toarole supervision. . . 



- - \ 
Fact-Finding 



sought next to determine, by various means, the 
general concepts underlying a presumed implicit policy for 
decision-making^ The board members were asked to record 
their subjective judgments on- various simple scales as they 
went about the daily business of case decisionmaking . 
^?«?^o B8mentS °£ the f elat ions of these judgments to the 
ol?«n^ ;>>^S°? ght *° ideritif y the .major dimensions or 
of lender attributes of concern to the board. By reporting «" 

lh n ^^T^ C ^ C i USl0nS back ^P each board, we sought either 
?3«S2?5J «.? Progress was being made toward an adequate 
identification of such concepts (or Offender character- 
istics) or to move closer to an identif icati6n perceived 
as accurate by the board. . fc 

Conceptualization • . 

„. M : *5 e , n ??^ s £ ep attempted, was to conceptualize a deci- 
unSLTS?™ tho ^ h t capable j of reflecting the major issues 
S?f!? y J ng "S im ?ii ci ? polic y- TRese models thus may re- 
llttl- 2?4»^ he diff ?ff ng legal structures in the various 

f5 er:Ln fw P 5 il0 § 0phiGS of Parole in -different juris- 
dictions^ the methods used in seeking to identify the 

S ?I7? n S c . oncerns of the decisidn-makers, and the differing 
attitudes and methods of. the research .workers involved. 

QnG as P ect the necessary conceptualization in each 
5^i*?4.f aqui E^ B f nt t0 devel °P means of opera- 

I* * ?^ t±0n ° f the major concepts employed, moving 
from the subjective assessments to a more objective, more 
reliable system. ' This was thought necessary even at the 
possible cost of a fairly radical departure from the "fact- 
finding stage just prior. For example, the issue of judged 

4 P ro «rnosis was found quite important in several ju- 
*7?? ° tions ^ere no objective parole prediction device 
with demonstrable validity is either currently available 
or feasible to develop in the near term; we sought, there- 
fore, to develop models acceptable to the boards {and 
adequately fitting decisions in new samples) without in- 
5iUflS?-S? this item As another example, .in other 
jurisdictions, dimensions of concern could be adequately 
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defined ^operationally r but accounted for only a relatively * 
small proportion of the differences in decisions. These 
concerns nevertheless were used as a basis -for the guide'- 
lines conceptual izec^, with allowance within the guides for 
exercise of considerable discretion to allow for other * 
factors to lie .taken - into account. - a * 

... ■ ' if . : ■ \ • •• • . . ■ - " 

Thus , the conceptualization of the guideline models 
was based on the fact-finding phase- btit: was not limited to 
it; the model development relied also on further advice 
from the paroling "authorities and was constrained Jjy the ^ 
requirement of * adequate def initions of terms . x In any case 
—that is/ no^inattef Iwhat the basis for conceptualization 
— w& relied upon the execution and further fact-finding 
stages of the prbcess to* determine the fit of .the model to 
practice. m V^.;i ■ * 

Planning 

■ < ' . •■ ; * * 

Tentative guideline mpdels next were presented to -the 
boards ", revised in the light oX ^dis gnssions , and plans for / 
a further assessment were made. 

' ■ • . " ; ■ ' ' • • 

Execution and More Fact-Finding 

The first "execution" step . in this study was analogous 
to the validation step in prediction research. Thus, in no 
case was the mod^l ■'installed" fo,r use in actual decision- 
making before a test to .determine whether or not the model 
provided an adequate description of present decision-making 
practice. This was thought to be necessary riot only to 
provide for a first evaluation of the adequacy of the model, 
but also tb ensure so far as possible that the decision 
policy was not inadvertently changed by the process of its 
^development. 1 J 

Evalua tion . , ^ 

\ . After assessment of the degree of "fit 11 of the models 
in new samples , they were again presented to the boards tor 
review, critique, possible modification and implementation. 
In each case we hajve urged that if the' guidelines are put 
into use, procedures for their systematic review and modifi- 
cation be tdevelopdd a"t the same time. This is the nature 
of the action research model proposted to each jurisdiction 
—an ongoing; continuous circle of analysis, 'fact-finding, 
conceptualization,^ planning, execution, more fact-finding 
and evaluation — and periodic repititions of this circle. 
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The course of : this project -anc(. its results were ihflu-' 
ended also by contributibns and advice from parole board 
members of "observer" paroling authorities and others. In 
the plan. for the study, as described in Chapter 2, 17 parole 
boards that had expressed interest in the concept of the pro 
gram were designated as "observers.": Representatives were 
to participate in meetings *of the '"active" collaborators in 
order that their advice could be obtained and so that these 
boards could- be apprised periodically of the 'course of the 
study. / ; . ' 

- During the project, however, the National Council on 

Crime and Delinquency conducted two National Parole Insti-\ 
tutes in. their series, started „in 1962 , of five-day 'seminars 
on parole decision-making. Three three-day Parole Policy 
Seminars were held also. 2 Because of the common interest 
and for efficiency (and due to the .cooperation of Dean i- . ' 
Vincent O'Leary, Direfe|or of the National Parole Institutes, 
and of Lo.ren. Ranton, Director of Training, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, and their staffs) this aspect of 
the project was .merged- ^ith 1 the Parole Policy Seminars pro- 
gram. One project co-director and project staff partici- :' 
pated in each policy serainat; in addition, one co-director 
participated .in each of / the National Parole Institutes . . ► 

■ • ••; , ■ "> 7 > \: ; : v '• ";' ; "' 

tentative results of the project in progress were 
thus reported: to 57 parole board members and chairpersons 
of the easter^ part of the country at the Institute held in 
North Carolina; and to 87 parole board member s> .chairpersons 
and administrators who participated --in the three regional 
Policy Seminars held in Georgia, Arizona, and Illinois. 
Representatives of 50 paroling authorities, in 43 states, - 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the federal gov- 
ernment were thus informed of the progress of the stiSdy. 3 
Participants whose boards are using or developing guidelines 



National Council on Crime and Delinquency, National 
Parole Institutes and Parole Pol-icy Seminars^ Final -Report , 
Hackensack,. New Jersey: 'National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, November, 1976. The primary sponsor of the pro- 
gram was the National Institute of Corrections (with funding 
by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, grant no. 
D-120, 73-ED-99-0019, through the New Jersey State Law En- - - 
forcement Planning Agency). Co- sponsors weke the Associa-- - 
^ ort * of Caroling Authorities^ the Council oj& Corrections 
of the National CounciJ. onWrime and Delinquency , the Inter- 
state Compact Administrators? -Association and the United 
States Parole Commission. ' 

3 * ' ' - ' 

Four^parole boards from California were represented 
and two from Michigan. • 
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-shared' ^he&r exper ienpes and opinions . 
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' At the second; policy Seminar, participants were asjted 
• to list positive and negative aspects 'of guideline usiag^Y 
As summarized in ; the report of the seminars: r * ' v ' 

\ ' .On ,ihe positive side; board members felt that 
guidelines would provide boards with a defense 
to cri^cisms. bf aid ih ; orienting ... V 

nefw n^Jfeers, give inmates^ and institutional staff 
V ! a ...cli^rer notion of " the Jaoard 1 s expectation^ r f a- 1 ? % 

cilitate research, * save time on routine ^fecisidri§, 
increase iequity, and permit the bo^ird ' tq 4va!t^ate v 
. * and/or change A ts policy. The' negative aspects' 
v were felt to be the funding and time .required to . 
; establish guidelines , a danger of computerizing ; \ 
i\. the" parole decision/ and a reduction in the board's 
, discretipn* Participants felt that guidelines 

would- 'also make the bo*ard more open to the -public 
■r and viewed this aspect as both positiye and- nega- 
tive. H _ - : • \'rrr'r:-'* 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

4 ~ 



Guidelines for parole decision-making cap be devel- 
oped and implemented, by state paroling authorities. The - 
: main purpose of this; study was to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of that concept, which it did. s - 

Guidelines, as tools of the paroling authorities, ' 
provide methods for policy control of ca*e decisions. 
They also give the boards a basis 'for procedures to aid 
m a systematic, reasoned program of policy change. 

An action research strategy was used in collaboration 
with seven state parole boards. This approach differed 
from others: _ . - 



Actidn'-research ' 
• strategy emphasized : 

Describing present practice s 
Collaboration with decision- «■ 

makers 
-Controlling discretion 
' Fairness and equity issues * ' 
Discretionary decision rules 
Evolutionary systems of control 
Invention of models 

Feedback systems 
^ Open systems 

Model testing * 
Self -regulating systems 
Commingling research and' 
action, data 



Alternative strategies" 
might have emphasized: 



Changing present practice 
Study of decision-makers 

Eliminating" discretion 
Effectiveness issues 
Mechanical decision rules - 
Fixed systems of control 
Application of statistical 

models 
Absence of feedback 
Closed systems / 
Hypothesis testing 
External regulation 
Separating research and 

action data 



The guideline concept as developed in earlier collab- 
orative study with the United States Parole Commission pro- 
vided a background and stimulus to this project. Those 
guidelines consist of a two-dimensional table -relating the 
'seriousness of the offense and the probability of recidivism 
to an expected time, to be served before parole. A range 
is provided for each combination of seriousness and risk 
within which hearing examiners nuust usually sfet the length 
9 f in< r arce ^ a tion. Departures from these limits are permit- 
ted , if written reasons aVe given. S\icji departures are 
reviewed; by panels or by >the f ull ^Commission , for both 
individual cases and for policy implications. 



.The concept 11 .guidelines 1 ?, implies a prescription; but 
the research underlying the invention of guidelines is de- 
scriptive. Such research does not tell what the decision 
criteria dwg'ftt to b ?»^ The development of a guideline sys- 
tem does, however; require the explicit description of pa- 
roling policy which; then is more open,, specific, and avail- 
able for review, criticism, and^ considered revision. While 
providing a basis arid a mechanism for policy improvement, 
current policy may be administered with greater equity . 

Specific methods used varied among the collaborating* 
jurisdictions, but; in each ah attempt was made to discover 
the main concerns ^of-board members in reaching decisions. 
This included the collection of various ratings, by deci- 
sion-makers, of the offense and the offender. These data, 
along with observations of practice and information - from 
discussions with the boards, led to the inventipn of ten- 
tative guideline models in concert with the boards. It; 
was assumed that such models must be tested by independent 
application to additional samples tzb determine , how well 
they fit wit^h present practice.- It was assumed also that 
the initial guidelines would serve mainly to* start the " 
evolutionary process of development ^ examination, i modifi- 
cation, implementation, redesign, and further assessment 
that can provide a continuing policy control system. 

The project benefitted not only f^fem close collabora- 
tion with boards in the seven "active participant" States 
but also from an outstanding advisory committee and from . .* 
advice by paroling authorities in "observer " states. 
Through collaboration with the National Parole Institutes, 
representatives of 50 of the Nation's paroling authorities 
participated in the project by discussions. of the guide- 
lines concept. 

* ... 

Two general types of guideline models were developed, 
called "sequential" and "matrix" ;. models . These are not 
logically mutually exclusive ir^ all respects; but in sortie 
ways they are fundamentally different . o 

In the sequential models, a series of decision rules 
is defined as^i/ the decision process followed a sorting 4 
procedure according to significant aspects of the offender 1 
situation, as in this simplified example : 
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Good 
H Institutional 
Discipline 



No Serious 
f- Prior 
Record 



.A. ln this example, persons with good institution 
:ipline and no serious prior record would be expect 



be paroled; -others would/ be denied. 



dis- 
to 



Matrix models are based v on identification of two or 
more general dimensions of concern, such as (in the U.S. 
Parole Commission example) seriousness of the of fense and 
risk of recidivism. Agrid identifies, for any combination 
of classifications on these-, dimensions, a range of expected 
decisions, as in this simplified example: 



Risk of New Offenses 



Low 



High 



Least 



Serious- 
ness 
of 
Of f ensue 



Most 



^0-6 
months 






























48-60, 
months 



Expected Months to be Served in Prison 

■ In this example, offenders classified as committed 

for the least serious offenses who are also classified as 
low risks could be expected to serve six months or less; 
those classed as most serious and. high, risks would be ex- 
pected to serve between .J 8 and 60 months. 

v . ^ .„ • . ■ 

■■- . Some models developed could be regarded as a combina- 
tion of these two types . ° 
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- In *any case, models were sought which would fit the 
actual decisions in current, practice in about 80 percent 
of cases* ft was thought that a poorer fit would not ade- •. 
guateiy describe the policy, while a closer fit might lead 
to rigi'dity militating against policy change. Thus, 
about 20 percent of cases would be expected to be decided 
"outside*? the guidelines with reasons given. These reasons • 
.provide, useful information for guidelines revision while 
proyiding for flexibility to use information not encompassed 
by the models. ^ 

Sequential models were developed with the paroling 
authorities of North Carolina,. Virginia, Louisiana, and V, 
Missouri. The- process of guideline development used a re- 
peated testing of preliminary guideline, models , discussion 
with the .boards, revision and retesting. The guidelines 
were implemented in these. four states, and procedures for 
repeated review- and ^further evolution of the policy models 
were initiated.' 



. 1 

Matrix models were developed with the paroling author-' 
ities of the California Youth Authority, WashinigtcSn, and 
New Jersey • The process ; of guideline development followed 
a. similar process but' has hot been completed. Preliminary 
guidelines have been devised, but the process of testing, 
revision, and implementation is in different stages in 
these states* .- . ^ 

An outline of the steps followed for guideline develop- 
ment as suggested by experience- in this study is included 
in the report. Since this expedience is limited, and be- 
cause boardg differ in respect -bo legal constraints- and, 
mandates, resources , and needs, no single prescription can 
be given. An action research model is proposed for develop-* 
ment o± guidelines , however; a cycle of activities is de- 

, with alternatives discussed concerning each step for 
ilopment of an ongoing system of policy control . A basic 
feature of such a system is an adequate data base to under-' 
fird it, and a prototype parole data' systerti is outlined. 

\s shows how a single data system can meet the needs of 
the board for participation in national correctional sta- fc 
t is tics programs/ management and paroling policy development 

The general nature of guidelines- models and of dif- 
ferent types of models raises moral issues, as well as 
scientific ones. Some of these are identified and dis- 
cussed, including some concerns with accountability. 

In appended reports, an application of a promising 
parole prediction method is presented f ' the development 
and operation 'of parole decision-making ^uideliri^s by tl\e 
Minnesota Corrections Board is described and sapiple 'STata 
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collection forms used in the various states are provided 
The main conclusions "from the study are these: 
- - Parole guidelines are feasible for differing / 
' jurisdictions, 

- They may be developed using a variety of 
methods, . 

- The guideline model provides a basis' for 
policy Control, and 

- It gives a basis for l f urther development 
i of board policy .; 

The general guidelines model is believed to have 
potential application^ In many areas of .criminal justice 
discretionary decision-making. • • ■'* 
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- -.y*P°* E GUIDELINES AND THE EVOLUTION OP PAROLING POLICY. 

.Don M. Gottfredson and Leslie T. Wilkins 
• Background • 

_ -The general purpose of this study was to develop and im- 
plement, in close collaboration with paroling authorities in 
various, states, improved procedures for parole decisions. The 
policy models envisioned are self -regulating systems for the 
exercise and control of discretion in the paroling of confined 
offenders. The word "policy" is used to refer to a way 'of 
■managing or a course of action in use, rather than .to a ration- 
ale for such action. ' » ' 

It -seems clear that such collaborative research, related 
to .social action and -■administrative processes, cannot be "va- 
lue free. Thus, in our action-research into the paroling of 
incarcerated offenders, the ethical concerns of both the re- 
search workers and -the paroling authorities will obtrude at ' 
many points. - -Even the idea of "guidelines," which is a central 
feature of our paroling policy model, implies that already some 
choices have been made. Indeed, some who have considered- the 
issue of paroling from prison have taken:, the view that paroling 
a ? ^° rlty dlscretion in those decisions r is undesirable and 
should be eliminated. Others have taken the" opposite view. 
Some doubt that discretion can be eliminated either by edict 
° r P rocedura l rules . Others may see the development of 
guidelines as a mere codification of the status quo, with an 
inherent danger of rigidifying . present- procedures and impeding 
their improvement; this, however, is not our intent. There 
are, indeed, many perspectives, preferences and ethical con- 
cerns involved in decisions as to whether 'Or not to release 
convicted offenders .from prison by parole'. There is, however, 
little disagreement" on the critical nature of ; these decisions ; 
they very markedly affect the lives of individual offenders 
and they are intended to serve the' larger soci^y by imposing 
fair and effective .means to assist in the conUm of delin^ 
. quency and; crime. • • ' - 

If such decisions' are to be made rationally— a probable 
requirement if they are to "effectively" control or r educe 
. crime— -then some knowledge of the likely consequences of al- <f 
ternative choices is an obvious requisite, Such knowledge, 
however, is rarely available^ Rational decision-making con- 
cerning offenders implies (a) a set of agreed-upon objectives 
for the decisions, Cb) information concerning the. person who 
is the focus of attention, (c) alternatives,, and \ -'(d) know- 
ledge of , the probable outcomes, for that person, given selec- 
tion among the alternative disposition ^choices . The objec- 
tives of parole dec^pns are rarely agreed upon except in 
the most general terms. There usually are much ['data" about 
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the person but little "information" (if that term is de- 
fined as that which reduces uncertainty in the decision),. 
Usually, there, are alternative placements available, but 
there is an absence of evidence for the effectiveness of 
any, since data concerning probable outcomes ordinarily 
is - lacking. - 

Although the terms,' ••effectiveness" and rt f airness" 
are commonly used , . there is little agreement as to their 
specific meanings. As used here/ the concept of "effec- 
tiveness." refers to the degree of attainment "towards spe- 
cific,, measurable' objectives; and the word "fairness" re- 
fers to the degree of similarity of imposed sanctions upon 
persons in similar relevant classifications. 

Equity and Fairness 

The focus of the studies reported here is mainly on 
the concept of fairness and only to a limited' degrefe on 
the concept of effectiveness. Within the concept of fair- 
ness, we focus particularly upon ,a more limited concept of 
equity. .V 

^Whatever meanings are assigned to the concept of "jus 
tice," it appears that there may be general agreement with 
the concept of equity as an included but not synonymous 
concept. Thus, while justice must include equity, equity 
does not include or ensure justice. But how is equity to 
be determined? If it. means that similar offenders , in ^ 
similar circumstances-, are given similar sentences, then 
it is clear that equity is :a. statistical concept and. its * 
investigation must rely upon the concept of classification 
As decisions become less variable with respect to a given 
classification of offenders (assuming the agreed-upon rel- 
evance of the classification procedures) /they may be said 
to be more equitable* Equity, of cotirse .- is not the only 
goal of paroling decisiojri^v and paroling .authorities at 
present typically lack information about offenders which 
demonstrably is related to goals of changing the of fender , 
deterring him or others , or community protection. Such 
information can be provided only by follow-up studies to 
determine the cojnsequences on tfte decision outcomes, based 
upon information systems providing careful record keeping 
concerning th£ offenders' characteristics, the paroling 
decisions, and the result? in terms" of the goals of the - 
criminal justice system. While it is believed thai; the 
present studies may provide useful beginning, points for 
such studies of effectiveness, it must be made clear that 
the purpose gf this project was to elicit and specify 
current paroliijg pQlicies , rather than to test them. This 
is a descriptive purpose, not a prescriptive one. Simi- / 
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" i2fi y ' ^ P r °j ect PurpoWdid not include "attempts to 

fnf^v^i^ did include * 
♦ lopment- of mechanisms for increased control of 
tne policies. 

► .■ ■ 

•-■■'*. •* 
Assumptions . . ' 

, ^he suggestion that a paroling authority develop, 
?^ ^J?- S . f0 ^l? S \ ln their decision-making processes is 
in conflict with the belief that paroling authorities 
*h^ r H ° nl y. the . i ^ividual ,wisdoS of thl board memSIr 
*hose determination would .be in no way restricted; -that 

^?^ :L 5 ♦ incpnsxst^t with the. idea of complete, un- 
oJ^i? i SC ^ e ^ 10n each board member in that person's 

decision. Similarly, .the concept of guidelines 

2SSS C i"" W ^ the ^ llef that paroling Authorities 
should exercise no discretion in the timing of or mode 
"i" 6 ^ from Prison. Thus, two quite different view- 

are r . e =»f c ted simultaneously as a beginning of this 
project: namely, the belief on one hand that release 
from prison should be fixed by statute, leaving no room 
to maneuver on the part of J the paroling authority, and 
u ?S other hand, the belief that the time- to be served 
t G w 5 oll y^ in determinate, leaving, it- to individual 
tiZ X tu -52 members or other experts to decide at what 
time the offender might be released. The former view- 
point would generally be associated with those who argue 
tor mandatory sentencing with sentences fixed by the 
legislature, while the latter view would be the extreme 
ii^l 2* .a treatment philosophy associated, with the con- 
cept of indeterminate sentencing.' 

Placement, decisions about offenders are made at every 
the^crimmal justice process, and there is much 
^f en t discussion and. debate as to the proper and appro- 
priate, locus and extent of discretion. .Whatever the be- 
liefs which might be held regarding the feasibility and - 
appropriateness of the removal or reduction of discretion 
in the disposition of offenders. along the decision tree ' 
of "these placement 'decisions/ the foundation of the meth- 
? d J« a oS P ti i n thlS Study is in the concept that discre- 

' : ? e structured and .. visible rather than elimi- 

nated or controlled externally to the system. The un- 

- i It exercise of individual discretion on the one hand 
and the complete statutory elimination of discretion on 
tne other, are both inconsistent with the assumptions 
underlying this project. - , 

. jt seems that there are fe/w today who would disagree 
witn the initial assumption that complete, free-ranging 



^individual discretion in determining prison release has 
some undesirable effects. The fundamental assumption 
throughout this study , however, has been that parole de- 
cision-making problems are matters which the paroling 
author ity machinery it &elf should resolve . . • * ^ J 
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Individual v s . Policy Decisions 

It is assumed also for the purpose of this study that 
paroling authorities make decisions on two levels. They 
m^ke individual case^by-case decisions , and in addition 
they make :pol icy decisions which provide a general context 
^in. which individual decisions are.made. This assumption 
is not always readily agreed by paroling authorities. Mem- 
bers of parole boards' are sometimes apt£ to assert there is 
no general policy guiding their decisibftis; . rather, they 
may see the concept of Ja general policy as in conflict 
with their own aim of individualized decision-making, seek- 
ing, as they see it, to ensure that each decision is made/ 
on the merits of J that individual case v On the other hand f 
I the research staff. was inclined to believe C^nd found sup- . 
port in an earlier study to be described below) that an V 
analysis of a substantial number of decisions would reveal 
an implicit policy which, if made explicit, could provide' 
ari increased" degree of control. „ 

:Neither the language of statutes nor policy statements 
can differentiate acts : /to such an extent that the infinite 
variety of offendeir behaviors is described a/deq**ately . No N 
matter how clear the language of the law, some interpretive 
and discretionary functions have to be performed by someone. 
At some point the idiosyncratic: nature of the act, if not 
the individuality of the offender , must be considered. 

- Predetermined penalties which are set for categories 

of behavior attempt to put/together two, quite different 
functions. -There are/ as already noted, both case-by-case 
decisions -and policy decisions which are involve^ in the 
appropriate disposal of offenders appearing before a pa- 
roling authority. While statutes might , and indeed should, 
determine many of the general policy issues, it is consid- 
ered tha4; the case-by-case issues can be determined only 
by a system in which the information available can approx- 
imately match in complexity the variety of individual Tbp- 
tiavior . Hence, a decision . system is required which 'has 
considerable information Handling capacities 'and permits 

^ considerable variety of response. 

It- is a&sumed for this study that crimiri&l behavior 
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T?K?f! entS f xte ? lsive -variety and hence requires a sim- * 

makSr^rreaSirSrSr f ° r ^ S cont f o1 ' A human decision- . 
maxer. ls required because human intelligence is a verv 
l£Z V*"?* generator V- In other words? we\ust mltch ' 
£he variety generated i/ ¥ the- offender by, the variety ' 
which can be generated within the criminal jus^cl sys- ~ • 
tern. Some discretion (variety) is, therefore essentLl 
The central research issue becomes riot Sow to e^?mina?e '■" 
variety (discretion) but how to utiliSe discretion fSr 
Se^nli* ESSE a {jf. -jthin, necessary ethical "conStf lints." 
elimin^n^ 5 the ■ structuring, of discretion, not its 
elimination. We are concerne^with where and how discre- 
~?2o a Xi bS eXe ^ cis ed, but welhinJc that it is neitner 
^ a miSation?° r feasible to consider its destruction^ 

The methods used in. this project^ and -many-of the ^ 
ErSTTS-- V nder lying.them, were derived from^a stuSy of ' 
with the S;iiSr^ k i ng S ond ^ted earlier in collaboration ' * 

S United States Board of Parole (now the United 
Statts Parole Commission) . * ..That project included the 

^l^ X |SAtroi C ° n r rt y^h the CoxnSission, of melhod^f or 
' L S ?S ° ? review of some of. the issues addressed 
iS tS^ ^ ? eneral Procedures of policy control developed 
in that project, seem next in order. p 

It ai ready has been noted that by "equity'* or '""fair- 
EE w^in" -that Similar persons are dealt witS ir) sim- 

J a .X s "flil" situations:^- Fairness thus implies 
the ideas of 'Is^ilarlty" and "comparison . " ObvibSslV if 

groSX d rfo??^F Y - ^ CaS f Wer€ u » ? * ue '* there wou^^'na 
grounds for- Compar arson and, hence, no way to. provide for 

men? n S5r^if^ n hi y be expected\o\L ^s treat- 

ment ds/fair\f he ,sees himself as similar, in all sio-1 
2t™t? an t ways , >o another person who received exactly 
' basis for r ?he m 2^\ ^ if . on ^ one other person werJ the 
maintain tn"*? SS?S ariSO ?' it would: not be unreasonable to 
maintain that bothyrnay have been treated unfairly As 
the sample of simiii- persons increases, however ^ similar 
rEaSS* thatSampie becomes more likely^o be " 

regarded as fair. The idea of fairness thus becomes ' 
closely related to statistical concepts $Z similar i?y and 

"^i e -, T 5 e i atter is rel ated to the idea of a Y V 

body of knowledge" or "experience." < s 

1 >» \ Gottf redson, D. M. , Wilkins, Hoffman p r-V" 

and finger Susan M. > The Utilizktio^- ^"Sf 5?^^ P : B> 
Parole Decision-Mak ing: Summary Report . w*^^ in 

C « ?* * Gover nment Printing Office, November 1974 
and Supplementary Reports 1-13 listed therein Tp?5iiK 



A complaint that a pa-role .boe^rd is "unfair" implies .. 
that similar persons convicted of similar crimes are re- 
ceiving dissimilar treatment. The factors taken into 
consideration iui , the* reference sample of persons and 
characteristics mky vary i n some degree from one critic 
to another. 'S&me critics will look with particular care 
at race (unfairness related to facial characteristics is 
defined .as "racism" because race is not seen as a rear 
. sonable or morally acceptable justification of differences 
,in treatment) ; others v^ill look with particular care at 
'tKe l type of offense; -BdiAe will lofck at both types\of 
offenses and* race. The scale and scope of comparison 
upon which 4 critics may rely are not likely to b& wider 
than the scale and scope of factors the board jnight con- 
sider. - If the board "uses a parole selection iriodel built 
upon common elements Of comparison (fairness criteria) , 
it can respond precisely to 'cjiticisms. If it. sustairis 
a balance with respect to such issues as,, for example, 
crime seriousness , probability of rercqnviction , behavior 
in the institutional- setting , and like criteria* and;, ig- ^ 
nores race, it is not likely to be accused of racial 
bias. ' • 

■ ' . ■ ■ ' C| 

When a board has before it,, in each case in which a - 
decisioii is made, specific criteria indicating th^ balance 
among the most important factors that arise in any dis- 
cussion of "fairness/" it may, if it wishes to do so, de- 
part from the indicated decieion; but, in so doing , it 
will be making a value judgment in respect of factors not 
. included in the model. If the deviant decision maker makes 
these further factors explicit, a 1 sound case for it may 
have beeri established. If attention were focussed uppn 
indiyidTual' erases in feiat ion to questions- of general prin- 
ciples of parole , the understanding and control of the 
system would , we suggest , be greatly increased,. Attention 
OTuld then be more thoroughly devoted to humanitarian con- 
siderations because the routine comparative work (even 
though highly complex) could be Relegated to "models" of. 
"fairness" (i.e;, to " guidelines^ : - • ' ■"-■■4, 

To ascertain current policy and the method used to 
select factors / we must first find but what the primary 
ones , are and what weights are given to them in practice . 
This requires some sort : o£ measurement. Merely ;. saying 
"■■"that certain Factors are/ important in granting 1 pr denying' 
parole oversimplifies the issue. Parole selection is not 
necessarily simply a. yes -or.no decision; the question of 
when * an inmate should be paroled may be more complex than 
whether he or -she should be. *- 



a^Ji h 2?' IS *" as ^ aken as a starting point in the United 
States Parole Commission project to determine the weights 
being given to offense and offender characteristics. 
Examining how these weights we're applied in practice it 
was assumed, could lead to the development of a 'measure " 
of unwritten or implicit policy* and thus put the. parole 
board xn a good position .to formulate explicit policy . ° 
« In fc ? e case of the United -States Board , it appeared that 
parole selection was in actuality more of a deferred 
sentencing decision — a decision on when to release.* 

rrifo!- 8 -^ t0 ±d f n * if y° the .'weights given to various 
criteria in the parole decision by study of criteria 
used in ( making parole decisions. The board members com- ■■ 
pleted a set of subjective rating scales- for a sample 
op their-decisions over -a six-month period . Analysis • " 
snowed that their primary concerns were seriousness of 1 ~ 
offense; parole prognosis, and institutiqnai behavior- , 
and that this board's decisions could be predicted fairly 
accurately by knowledge of its ratings on these three ' 
factors. ; . , ■ 

. ■ *•' ■ ■ ■* ' ' ■ " • ' 

^ . v F ^° m this knowledge , the development „of 'an. explicit 
indicant of parole selection policy was possible. "For' -.' 
initial decisions a ehart was constructed with one axis 
reflecting offense seriousness and the other reflectinq 
parole^prognosis (r%k) . The intersection of these 1 axes, 

(in months to. be served before 
the review hearing) • «. .This table, or two-dimensional 
grid> was developed as an aid in case decision-making; 
The nature of the table, with hypothetical data, is A 
shown in Figure .1.1. " "* * * s 
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Good 1 ► Poor 
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.* ; Figure: 1.1 • ' . . 

Two-dimensional Grid Illustrating the . Relation ^ 
of .Seriousness and Risk Classifications 

to Time to be Served ■ 

"... - * • - " " 



After scoring the case on seriousness and prognosis, 
the parole board member or hearing examiner checked the 
table to determine the expected decision. In the illus- 
tration of Figure : 1.1 , a case Classified as "Least Serious" 
arid as a "Good Risk" would call for a guideline " decision 
of eight: months. The ^same of fense, with a parole prog- 
nosis classification of "poor" 'would call for fourteen 
montfcs. A range in months was used in the actual guide- 
lines, as shown in Table 1.1, to allow for some variation 
within " seriousness" " and "risk" categories. Should the 
decision-maker wish to make the decision outside* the . 
expected range, then he/ or she was required to specify 
the factors which made that particular case unique (un- 
usually good or poor institutional adjustment, credit 
for time s^pent in a sentence of another jurisdiction or 
other such factors). 

Two sets of policy guidelines were developed — one set 
for adult offenders, the other for youth-.-based on the 
^project's coded material' reflecting parole board policy 
during the preceding two years. The initial ^ study pro- 
vided guidelines based oh subjective ratings. The project 
aimed to prcrvide a table based on more objective measures. 
Thus, for the parole prognosis axis, -an empirically de- 
rive^ predictive score (called a, Salient Factor Score) 
was later substituted for the subjective ratings . These 
scores were combined to form the four classes indicated 
in Table 1.1. An example of the scoring is cjiven in 
Figure 1.2. The relation of the Salient Factot Scores- 
to parole outcomes is shown in : Table 1.2. 2 

For the' seriousness of offense scales, a different 
procedure was necessary. The median timfe served was .cal- 
culated for each offense in each category .of offense rat- 
ings coded by the project's' staff. Offense ratings with 
similar median times served were combined to produce six 
seriousness level classifications. ' 



2 Various prediction measures were developed in the 
course of the study and used by the board in the guide- 
lines. In one initial study, resulting in the Salient 
Factor Score device described here , two samples were used : 
^a : study sample (M = 902) and a validation sample (N ■= 
1,581) of releases (by parole, mandatory release , or dis- - 
charge) from the same year. In ''^further , validation study , 
a 1972 release cohort sample (N = 1,011) was used. All 
cases were. followed for two years after release through 
the cooperation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Various criteria of "success" or " failure" ' were used and 

results compared. For purposes of this discussion, one 

■ i 



' " 1 Table U 

Average Total Time (Including. Jail Time) Served Before Release/' 
U.S. Board of Parole, Pilot' Regionalization Project, Guidelines for Decision-Making, Adult Cases 
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Offense Categories* 


— , , m , , — , — _ — , — , — — '- 

r < — , - v 

. * . Salient Factor Score 
(Probability. of Favorable Parole Outcome) 


9.-11 ; 
(Very High)- : 


6-8 

(High) 


'. 4-5 
(Fair), . 


0-3 

' (Low) . 


A. Low Severity 3 


6-10 months 


t , 

' ft ■ 1 

8-12 months • 


1,0-14 months 


' 12-16 months 


B, Low/Moderate Severity* 3 


' 8-12 ■ 


12-16 " ' 


, . 16-20 " . 


20-25 " ' 


C. Moderate Severity 5 


12-16 " 


, 16-20 " 


20-24 


24-30 " 


D. High Severitv d ' ' 


.16-20 ■ '• 


26-26 " 


.•, 26-32 " . 

• 


, r 32-38. " ■ 


E. Ver^ High $everity e 


■ 

26-36 


36-45 ■ ■ 


45-55 11 


• 4 55-65 " 


F. Highest Severity f 


! ' , Information not available because of limited num 


ber of cases 



*N0TES: (1) if an offense, can be' classified, in more than ^one category, the most serious applicable 
category is to be used. If an offense involved two or more separate offenses, the severity level may 
be, increased. (2) If an offense is not listed above,' the proper category may be obtained by comparing 
the offense with similar offenses listed. (3) If a continuance is to be recommended, subtract one month 
to allow for provision of release -program. 1 ' • • 

; a. Minor theft; wjlkaway (escape without use of force) ; immigration law; alcohol law 

b. , Possess marijuana; possess heavy narcotics, less than $50; theft, unplanned; forger^ or counter- 

feiting, less' than $50; burglary, daytime. 

c. Vehicle theft; forgery or counterfeiting, more than $500; sale of marijuana; planned theft; 
possess heavy narcotics, more than $50? escape; Manr/Act, no force; Selective Service. - 

d. Sell heavy narcotics; burglary, weapon or nighttime; violence, "spur of the moment"; sexual act, force, 

e. Armed robbery;' criminal' act, weapon; sexual act, force and injury; assault, serious bodily harm; Mann 
Act, force. •' . . > • 

f. ' Willful homicide; kidnapping; armed robbery, weapon fired or serious injury. 



Salient: Factor Score 



A. 
B. 

C. 

• - 

D. 

-\ 

E. 

F. 
G. 




J * 



K . 



Commitment: offense did not involve auto thefts 

Subject h^d one or more codefendants (whether brought to 
trial wi^h, subject o^ not) . 

Subject has no prior (adult or juvenile) incarcerations . 

Subject has no other prior sentences (adult or juvenile) 
-—i.e. , probation, fine, suspended sentence. 

Subject has not served more than 18 consecutive months 
during any prior incarceration (adult or juvenile) . 

Sjfrbj^ct has completed the 12th grade or received G.E.D. 

ubject" has never had probation or parole revoked (or 
been committed for a new offense while on probation or 
parole) . ■ 

•Subject yras 18 years old or older at first conviction 
(adult or juvenile). "* 

Subject was 18 years old or older at first commitment 
(adult or juvenile) . . 

Subject was employed, or a full-time student, for a total 
of at least six months . during the last two years in. the 
community. » j 

Subject plans to reside. with his wife' and/or children 
after release. 



Total number of correct statements' — favorable factors = Score 



Figure 1.2: Salient Factor- Score 
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Table 1.2 



Percent Favor- 
able Outcome 

Number 



Percent Favorable Outcome ,by Score - .Comparison of the 1972 and 1970 Samples 

1970 Study Sample' ; ' 



11 



100% 



•19 



io- 



91 



43 



93 



53 



79 



82 



83. 



77 



72 



107- 



62 



122 



4' 



.60 



146 



58 



134 



40 



85 



44 



34 



HE 
Scores 



,67% 



902 



Point Biserial 
Correlation 



,32 



•■ 1970 Validation Sample 



Score 


. .11 


10 


9 


' 8' 


t 


. 6 


.5 


4 


3 




•1 


0' 


' All . 
Scores. 


Point Biserial, 
Correlation 


Percent Favor- 






























able Outcome 


100% 


95 


84 


84. 


78 


76 


71 


' 66 


61 


50 


53 


25, 


71%' 


;28 


. Number 


■ 41 


94., 


92 


131 


159 


■169 


225 ' 


246 ' 


200, 


158 


62 


. 4 


158,1 





• Score 

Percent Favor- 
able Outcome' 

/'Number. 



'■',lf 


10 


9 


8 


7 




■ 5' 


\ 

4 • 


3 


2 


1 


0 


All 

Scores 


Point Biserial 
Correlation. 


100% 


j 

92 


96/ 


88 


87' 


77 


n 


67 ' 


61 


61 


39, 


20 


74% 


! 


^24 


49 


7?' 


101 


83 


■105, 


149 


fie' 


139 


90 


41 


5 
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The median *time served for each seriousness/risk level 
then was tabulated, separately for youth and adult cases, 
for -ai: large sample of final decisions, 11 Smoothing ," based 
on agreement by two pro ject „s itaff members after visual in- 
spection, increased the consistency of these medians, al- 
though no attempt was m£de to force uniform or linear in- 
crements. In the guideline table, each median was then 
bracketed (plus or minus x months) to provide a "discretion 
range" for each combination of seriousness and risk". The 
size of the appropriate range Was determined after infor- 
mal discussions with several board members and hearing 
examiners, -and., while arbitrary / was to ^some extent 4 pro- 
portional to the size of the median* , • - 
^ •"' ' * * 

!&f ter completion by the United States Parole Commis- 
sion Qf a pilot project to test the feasibility of region- 
alizat^on' of their operation/ and to test also the use of 
^the decision guidelines developed ,. the iprocedures wer^ im- 
plemented throughout the jurisdiction of the Commission . 

"For all initial hearings, hearing examiners were in- 
structed to complete -an evaluation form that included a 
seriousness of bBf ense rating scale and V a Salient Factor 
Score. Should they ra,ak:e a recommendation out_gj.de the 
guideline table, they were instructed to specify the case 
factors which compelled them to . dp. so. ; 

Statistical tabulations for "the first four months of 
guideline usage (October, 1972 thorough January, 197.3)] 
showed the percentages of panel recommendations within 
and outside the guidelines; Of all initia.1 decision recom- 
mendations at that time, 63 percent were within the deci- 
sion guidelines. Decisions are now taken outside the 
guidelines in about 20 percent of cases. 

* Since it was considered that usage of the .guidelines 



criterion definition was selected to illustrate results: 
the person^ was classified in the favorable category if, 
within ; two years , there was (a) no new conviction result- 
■ihg fci'ja sontence of 60 days jor more, (b) no return to ' 

v£%i!^ (rules) violation, and (c) no ^Xit- 

4 ^t^aiaiiag warrant for absconding. This discussion is modi-. 
^i!0&\ ivpm Hoffman, i>. B. and Beck, J. t. , "Parole, Decision-" 

r Making: A Salient Factor Score, " Washington, D. C - , April, 
JL974 , unpublished manuscript, and Hoffman, P. B., and Beck, 
J. !*• , "Research Note: *A Salient Factor Sjjore Validation 
— A 1972 Release Cohort , " Washington, D* G . : United 
States Board 'of Parole Research Unit, Report -Eight, July, 

,197 5.. - V , H ' 
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could induce rigidity, just as the absence of guidelines 
could produce disparity, the Commission adopted £wo balic 
, . procedures for modifying and updating them? 

aorv fi r f^ B?™ Commission may modify any seriousness cate- 
±t ZiH n * y 5i ^ Second ' at six month intervals the board 
i? v g ™ ?v, fe ^ d *> ack fr °m the .decision-making of the previous 
^Si™Tt hS ^ ^ xamines category to lee whether Se 

median time to be served- has changed significantly. 

At these policy meetings feedback is provided the board 
concerning the percentage of decisions falling outsidS ea5£ 

?his e sir^; a ^ g ° ry ^ the rea ^° ns for these decisions . 

fv™ ^rves two purposes; the reasons for the deviations = 
Dr?af^n5« i^t S ^ bS exar "ined.to certify their appro- 

o^tS?S2 S k1 and ^ e P er oentages of decisions within and 
.outside the guidelines (and their distribution) for each 

?S e9 S ry *S eValuated to determine whether - the width 

for the cagegory is appropriate. Too high a percentage " of < 
decision^ outside the guideline range without adequate ex- 
Sarv a or 0 t h ^; nd i Cate either fc hat a wider range is neces- 
JSIir- J< * he hearing panels are inappropriately exceeding 

their discretionary limits. On the other hand, a very high 
percentage of decisions within the guidelines*, 'may InScatl 
excessive rigidity. t The. guidelines themselves cannot pro? 
vide answers to. these questions of policy control? By 
a ^i?Si a i" g the we fghts given to' the major criteria under- 
Ztnl or a ^°?^ eXPl ^i t decision guidelines permit assesJ- 
oolLS the rationality and appropriateness of parole board 
policy In individual cases they structure and control 
2if ° re th ^s strengthening equity, without inhibiting 

the exercise of that degree of discretion thought necessary. 

\ .• ■ - ■ '. ■ '■ ' ./' 1 

■ The Action Research Approach * 

It is hoped that the above summary discussion of the • 
^SS r ^ nnSr °?^the present project— a development of policy 
procedures with the United States Parole Commission — will r 
*Tive a further indication Of the general strategy adopted 
for .this study. If it is not proposed to eliminate discre- ', 
tion> .then it is very important to be clear as to the kind of 
.model or operating system we seek to develop. It is not con- 
sidered that action research can or should attempt to find 
lasting answers to problems. No matter how excellent any 
solution, as changes occur in the environment in which it 
.is. embedded, it will become -out-of-date .. All solutions must ^ 
. be temporary ones. No model or method should be considered ^ 
which^oes not have built into it the "seeds of its own - 

a™ c U ^ 10n °f a ^ least Procedures for its own modification. 
Any system must adapt or perish, and this applies whether 
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we are considering organisms, of, organizations. Thus, it 
is assumed that this project should seek to invent am 
evolutionary process. It is not thought to be sufficient 
to develop a mechanism, procedure, or simple answer. The 
kinds ^of solutions we seek to invent are in the form of 
"cybernetic systems." In collaborating with various state 
paroling authorities,* we have 'sought continuously to keep 
this single purpose in our sights. 

In issues concerning the disposition of offenders, 
changes in underlying philosophy 'normally would be ex-^ 
pect^d to result 'in a change in the purposes of the crim- 
inal^ justice/ system. Changes in perceptions of the func- 
tions of the/ criminal law now seem to be making their im- 
pact upon thinking in this field. There are conflicting 
views of the^ purposes of paroling . authority activity . . 
There is a tendency to move away from a rehabilitation and 
a treatment. philosophy more toward a philosophy which 
frankly acknowledges the concept of punishment §ind speaks 
more often of "just desert" and issues of equity. The 
point -to be made here is that an appropriately flexible 
and sufficiently complex system would not find it diffi- 
cult to adjust (like a self— looming missile to its target) 
to the change of philosophy and its consequences. 

Pursuing further the analogy of the self-homing 
missile and its target, we may note tfeat if we ^ere to 
examine two missiles one of .which was "self-homfng ,v 
and the other designed for discharge .from a preprogrammed 
gun and mounting >. we would be able to detect some funda- 
mental 'differences in the designs. The "self-homing" 
missile would have an information detection and proces- 
sing system actually on boar^d. There would also be sys- 
tems whefeby the information received would be coupled 
to a decoding device and eventually it would influence 
the control surf aces of the projectile. ' The research 
worker might design "systems" in the course of .his re-^ . 
search, but such systems must .be such that they can be-.v 
come tobls of management . Further , . the management tools 
themselves ought to be under review continuously and the 
results of^such review in relation to any changes in the. 
perception of change of direction of the purpose ( 11 target" 
must determine modifications in the original design of 
the tool. A sysJfcn may be designed , but there must also 
be designed a sysfeirt to continuously re-design the design . 

If* we seek to develop an eyplutionary process of 
management control/ then there must be some means whereby 
whatever system we invent has built into it an informa- 
tional feedback loop to* aid in modification of the system. 
Moreover, the system must be coupled' into the larger en- 



£ lfc J? that lar 3er environment which will 

in \ the . Smalle ^ astern should change it operations 

in order to stay focussed upon the "target"; that is the 

Sna 3 i^'?^' be seen -as a kind of "open system" posses- 
sing an abilxty to adapt rapidly. 

Action Research Collaboration 

the tin^S S c?°? ed ^hat this study, like its' forerunner in 
the United States Parole Commission system, will provide 
examples of collaborative research -and action wifE active -. 
participation not only by the research staff but by the 
practitioner decision-makers concerned. If the nature of 
any product produced is a function of the mechanism for its 
fo? Sn! 10n ; th t n 5^ ±S StanCe must be Understood a?a basts 
15 h^S Stan ' ng '° f the "models: developed. ". It was as- 
sumed that the action research worker is not particularly ■ 
concerned with his own satisfaction in discover*; that is/ ' 
bv done will mean little if it is not put into effect 

by others (Many excellent research studies' have been writ-" 
■SSl5L a ? d ? resented onlv to colle6t i dust upon the higher ' 
shelves.) It was assumed for this study that if the re- 
hIvp°?n W K S *° im P leme nted then this implementation would 
have to begin immediately ^with the initiation of -the -re- 
search. If the stages between research activity and the 

• implementation of the findings are to be taken together, 

an^«^-J^ nCtl0nS be ^ Ween the research workers and paroling 
authorities or administrators must become rather unclear. 

• ' . ^j^/the research staff had ■ requested funding tto ex- 
Sf X ^;«t?- her ^.general concepts concerning- development 
an n ?fJ?i^ g l" POjLlCy ' -Provided by the earlier study, could be 

'and ihus le Jo Paroling authorities in state jurisdictions, 
*.£ „ fai f 1 y clearly in mind that the project would 
*J£ » '■ de ^ :L ?P ment of "guidelines" in some form, there 
■22idS?T«S2 excessive zeal for any particular nature of the 
guidelines to be developed. It'was assumed that the general 
£° nce Pt of paroling policy as a self-correcting syste g could - 
be usefully adapted to state jurisdictions, bu? it was not 

Unf^S * Pf rticular form of^pollcy 'developed by tne 

United States Parole Commission could simply be exported 
t° other Durisdictions. Thus, it was considered that per-' 
2 a ?u' a 5j er •* Pe ri ° d of collaborative study with paroling * 
th~ i* les ' dl ffererrt approaches might commend themselves. 
The basic philosophy of the research team was that we would 
carry^ out research with the paroling authorities who might 
be interested, but" that we would not carry out research for, 

to, or upon them. Indeed, we. would not conduct research 

into Paroling authorities or their persons but into the 
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problems of the articulation of general paroling policies. 

The research st&f f wished to be clear with paroling „ 
authorities collaborating in the stjidy that there was no 
intention to impose any particular paroling policy or 
philosophy upon them. . We expected but did: -not find (pos- 
sibly because of> the general attitudes just expressed) , 
that potential collaborating paroling authorities might 
be initially concerned tliat the research would merely 
treat them as "subjects," revealing differences of opinion 
or disparities in decision-making , subsequently publishing 
the results and deploring the state of the art. The prob- * 
;lem of general policy for parole can be! dealt wjth as a v 
jSlroblem related to structures, information flow, organi- 
at ion wand procedures, without the decision-makers them- ^ 
selves being regarded as the problem. Thus, this project 
does not address any question of changing the persons of ( 
personalities of those presently responsible for paroling 
decisions. ~, 

Levels of Consideration and. Co ntrol 

A general model relating various levels of difficulty 
of decisions to differing decision procedures was developed 
in the course of the earlier... pro j ect ; and , since this model i 
seems to have guided the research and paroling authority 
collaborators in development of v procedures described here, 
it should t>e mbre explicitly defined at the' outset. Thus, 
the procedures of the United States Parole Commission may 
be considered in relation to three levels of • increasingly 
diffiault decision problems. Procedures are varied to 
match these three levels of difficulty. * , 

In what seemed to be "normal" or usual eases t (perhaps 
as many as 85 or 90 percent of the cases to be decided) the ; 
initial decision may be determined by hearing representa- 
tives in the - field. These* are case decisions in which the* 
tolerance provided in the*, <Ja;Ldelines is regarded as adequate 
for individualization of ti¥e decisipn . ThusV other cases 
may, by definition, be considered more difficult, 



A second level of more difficult cases is this rer 
Winder of those about whom decisions must be made, that 
ife, cases which do not, in ? the opinion of the hearing rep- 
resentative, fit the guidelines. In such cases the hearing 
representative who recommends its departure from the guide- 
line decisions must provide reasons f<?r this decision.. A 
panel of three decision-makers "must aiso agree on the de- 
termination. - » 
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trol rented JHJt^ ^^ulty ° f consideration and con- 
"sehsitive"? ^-J^ lg gT, matte - g S° nc ^ ns very unusual '(i.e. 
"S^ J cases - •These are determined or .decided by 

$\Z h °i & board ' Policy is -examined regularly in termj 

tL ^o ePart - eS fr ° m the sidelines and in the light of 
the reasons given. , * • 

The most difficult and complex issue is Wat of man- 

chSr^ C ? ntr ° 1 ' Tfl i S ia ex ^cised by the full board? A 
check of frequency of departures from the guidelines hv 

?o C the r board P an5 e ? ta ^ V \ iS ?** ide * ^Ins tl SeedbLk 
to the board and to the, hearing representative. 3 Thus man- 
agement control may be exercised b£L revision of the guide- 
P^ilies* Pr ° vide an Elicit statement of the Ws 

*i€€< lt -,? ay be assumed that there always will be "more 
difficult cases" Or, as .the circumstance might alterna- 

aiways" b2 SKT^'-' Va f ie ? blhav^or^nnot ■ 

inaW ?^ fitted very closely, by, simple models. Accord- 
■'??? i™« \, ls - . re J sonable to expert that the. model will not 
Undes'i^h?^°?S5 t iS n ° f S aSSS; and by the same token it is 
S?? Ji™ 1 ^ 0 ^* 1 ^ 56 Wh ° use Adelines to assume that 
SL SW-f-V Rather ' there should be an expecta- 

„ °^PF? babll ity that any particular case will not fit 
£hL g — el i neS; and ' if s^h a easels forced to do^f o, 
then injustice may be .done. The proportion of cases which 
the user must expect not- to fit- cannot be so sma?l that 
: tL m ^ Ce - 36 t0 ,, COnsider that probability in each case; 
SS- ?ifi°5" make ' r should b ^ always on the alert for the 
is knb^' h«; e ?K ndt fit ' ^ maintain this alertness it 

that the event to be identified must not be too A 
£ ; h » safeguard against "rigidity" is in the need 0 
S not expec?ed a ?o £t?^ t0 ^ ^se; cases which > 

c,^^^ 8 ^! 311 ! that 9 uid elines might houseful even though 
miahi b et ^ e S^' eX -S S 5 iVe specification/ in the guidelinel 
might better be avoided. Departures from the guidelines 
even though expected in\a proportion of cases, must be Ac- 
companied by written reasons'. Reasons are not given infill 
SufSI^'n 3 ^ ±S . held tha t-the fact that the casS ?i?s 2he 
iS addt??L P ^ V iH eS 3 SU S f icien t reason. As -noted earlier , 
in addition to the specification, of reasons, the individual 
user who departs from ^guidelines obtains for each de- 

that^Sr S 5 th % e v nd ° rSement ° f tW ° colleagues?" !t C Ly be 
h52i ^ S procedj/res create a pressure to conform. Per- 
'23£. lu but another pressure may * provided some counterbal- 
ance:, the individual user, who does not depart at approxi- 
mately the expected rate may be challenged^ co lleagues 



or the board f Perhaps the decision-maker has not beeif 
sufficiently^ observant. 

The departures from guidelines should be associated 
with the "difficult cases" or cases where the policy re- 
flected in the guidelines may need modification . Infor- 
mation about the departures provides a process whereby 
the guidelines may be amended. Since departures are '. . 
expected as a continuous process, the continual review - 
of ^the departures is, at the same time, a qbntinous re- 
view of the guidelines themselves. / Thus, we may have \ 
the "self -homing" system. sought, or a mutual learning 
process of continuous possible change- as such change 
becomes necessary to keep the target in the sights, even rf 
in a changing environment. f V s * 

. The greater degree of consideration required for 
the cases iniijLally considered not to fit the guidelines 
provides a systepfuln which the weight of the machinery 

.employed is more proportional to the difficulty of the 
case. A If reasons were to be given for all cases, the \ 
process of reason-giving could be made trivial. If group 
decisions ,were required 'in all case^, hot only 4 would the 
process be very costly, but it might deteriorate through 
a routine consideration. By definition, the cases which 
do .not fit the guidelines are not usual cases, and rou- 
tine processing is, by the same token, inadequate. 

* ■ . ■ ■> - 

The transition from case-by-case decisions to policy 
decisions and the methods for dealing with these different 
aspects of parole decision -making thus, reflect the increas 
ihg complexity noted. The level of consideration and cost 
increase with the difficulty of the. task, on the theory 
that a sledge hammer is not needed to crack a nut! 

* The concept of continuous review is central to the 
continuous evolutionary process which is desired. Infor- 
mation relating to possible changes a in policy, including 
statistical or other summaries of departures from guide- 
lines, are c^scusqed at scheduled , periodic meetings. 
Regular meetings specific for this purpose .should, ensuri 
that the review does not become a mere formality. 

It is thfis general model which^as in. the back (or 
perhaps even the front!) of the mjjmds of the research team 
in .tSe course of developing the ffurther planning for the 
present project discussed in the /next Chapter r . 



Diversity of' Models 

~~~ The general strategy of research led to the develop- 

9 ' . ' ~~ 
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ment of as many paroling policy models as there were Wi<=- 
■ diction; sith which we collaborated. This diversity tfefc- 

undlr^^^ 3 .widely differing legl^ structures 

under which paroling^authorities in the various states 5p- 

lvinS'r^ = Y K alS 2 refl ^ ct the differing aims and. under- 

roca?iSns ?t LS f Pa £° le b ° ardS in ' various geographical" 
locations, it may perhaps reflect to some degree the stvles 

dfff^enr^aL^'f- ° f th £ resea - c h team ,in working "with 
airrerent state paroling authorities. ; 

" emphasize * J^* 0 *"* °u ^ research team, we wish to *■ 

"^rt ?S -5 he research which uridergirds the guideline© ' 
and. the guidelines themselves are essentially descriptive I » 

• SeciEiogrtrr. ^ A1 ^5. th ?y ^rize, exp ected garo!4 g 
decisions in a given jurisdiction on the basis o'f recent 

Ipptrentlv^^ t^wnat 
?el? neithe? wh«?%r 'J imp ? rtant - f *Ptors considered , they 
be" what the decisions nor the criteria - ought to 

of issuef ' i %f^^° ns «^ e « ce 9 f two distinct but complex sets 
the SrooS; a Ti; judgments concerning deserve/3 punishment , H- 
tne proper aims of parole decision-making, and the fairness 
cf l ng X ari ° US E^eria, ."df ten involve moral or Ithi- ' 

cal issues The research may shed light on the present 
handling of these; but whether future change's should be \ /• 

SSo«h S a -q^stipn which must depend on moral" j Segments . 
Second, judgments of criteria to be used- in parol! SScision- 

grounls"^^ wh d ^ 0t P ^ °» ™* ^ut alio on scientific ' 
Tnc^fA m ■ Wh ^ er a given guideline element should be 

iS ?2 Tl de ? e ^ d i n part on evidence whether" tha t facto r 
narSL Lo? - related t0 ^ Particular objective of those 
i a °i ™3 Clslons ^ e vg. > the reduction of recidivism. This \ ' 
Krenglh? - xm ^ ta r Ilt . W^ion^ we believe', a major % ■ 

w 0 r™ he 4- St ^ n ^ th A s g iv en by the circumstance that the de- 
scriS??™ a ^ u ^ elines system requires the explicit" de- • " 
sc^iptioy of paroling policy. Hence, it is open, specific - ' 
Sn t a I ai i a ^f f or P^lJc review- and criticism*? indeJd , a ' - 
central .feature of the system is its provision for. repeated 
S^ n ^ d revision. This allows for and indeed 

J« 9 * subjecting the parole decision-making cf?B*ia 
now in use to rigorous scrutiny with respect to botbThe 

T°n a s ?h2 « ff0 ?^ Vene S? Sence, with^guiSe- • 

lines the moral -is sue%ma^e debated more readily* and 
clearly and the effectiveness issues may be tested. • 
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Challenges to Parole Boards 

The adoption of guidelines by the United States Pa- 
role cdmmiss ion generated widespread interest among pa- 
rplifig authorities . As part of the project that included 
guideline development, a series of nafi.onal meetings ■ of > 
parole officials was held which exposed, them to the is- 
sues involved. Moreover, criticisms* of parole increased 
in recent years and many paroling authority members be- 
came convinced that explicit guidelines may give a 
partial solution to problems which provide a basis for 
valid criticisms. x In- response to this concern, the 
Classification for Parole Decision Project was developed. 
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Chapter 2 t 
-STRATEGIES FOR GUIDELINE DEVELOPMENT ■ ' " ' * 

.Don Mi Gottfr-ed son, Leslie T. Wilkins' •". " 
Colleen A. Cosgrove, and Jane Wallerstein 

• 4 

, inn T h ^. Project . titled "Classification for Parole Deci- 
° llCy " was designed to test the feasibility of de- 
Ztl+l £1 Wlementing guidelines: in collaboration with 

?nS 9 -i rig authoritl ^ s ' xt was hoped that four parol- 

ing authorities , representing different . types of parole 
systems and geographical locations, would be interested 
in such collaboration. , " = 

Selection of States • * ♦ 

: An inquiry was made to the chairpersons of all pa- : 
authorities throughout the country,' explaining 

w^?H^ ^ e - ge K Sra i nature of th e project and asking 
whether their boards would want. to collaborate. In • ' • 

31 wanted to participlte, and four expressed 
tentative interest. 1 



Since it was clear that resources did not permit 
working closely with, so many states, a second letter 
was sent: to those who had volunteered to collaborate 
In this, prospective participants were informed that it 

.would be necessary to divide interested boards into two 
categories: "active participants" and "observers." 

.The active participants" would, be required, as a con- 
dition of that status, to complete a large number of 
data* forms at the time of parole hearings and . to set 
aside time for meetings with, project staff. "Observ- 
ers, on the other hand, would be kept informed of the 
study s progress in the active participant states. 

Responses showed that,' despite these requirements, 
fifteen paroling authorities wished- to be Active par- 
ticipants." Since this number still represented more 



• /,T h ?f e wishing to collaborate were: Arizona, Califor- 
nia (Adult Authority, Narcotics. Addict Evaluation Author-" 
ity women s Board of Terms and Paroles, and Youth Author- 
ity) , Colorado, Delaware, '^District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia. Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri Montana , Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont,. Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
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jurisdictions than could be accommodated by the project , 
the staf f * consulted its advisory committee regarding 
criteria to be used in selecting participaivts. The com- 
mittee suggested that states ' be selected on the basis of 
diversity in legal structures, geographical location, and 
£ize. 

Seven agencies, rather than four as intended orig- 
inally, were invited to collaborate. This expansion of 
the number of jurisdictions to be actively involved per- 
haps reflected both staff optimism and pessimism: opti- 
mism, since the need for differing methods and for re- 
petitive revisions of dat^ collection instruments was 
not fully anticipated; pessimism since it was thought 
that some agencies might withdraw from the study when ^ 
the amount of time required by the study was fully ap- 
preciated. These seven authorities were the California 
Youth Authority r the Louisiana Board of Parole, the Mis- 
souri Board of Probation -and Parole, the New Jersey State 
Parole Board, the North Carolina Parole Commission, the 
Virginia Parole Board, and the Washington State Board of*. 
Prison Terms and Paroles. All others who had expressed 
interest were invited to be "observer" states. 2 

Research Planning 

Data Collection Instrument * ' 

Two general strategies^ for data collection were 
available,. T£he f irst -method was to code the necessary 
data, as carefully and reliably as possible , from the 
case files of the offenders. These data then could be 
analyzed^ an relation to the decision outcomes, for the' 
purpose of providing a description of the decision proc- 
ess. This strategy had been employed in an earlier 
study ty one of the authors. 3 In this research, an; 
analysis of case file data through multiple regression^ 
accounted substantially for variation in prison and pa- 
role terms set by the California Adult Authority (parole 
board). For example, the number of months served in 



2 Minnesota embarked on its own study for guideline 
Development; see Appendix B* 

3 Gottf redson, D. M. and .Ballard, K. B. , Jr. Esti - 
mating Prison and Parole Terms under an IndeterrolnAte 
Sentence Law , Vacaville, California: Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency, 1964. 



prison beyond the legal minimum (i.e., after the con- 
straint imposed by law) was found to be most closely 
associated with the legal offense classification, a 
rating of the seriousness : of the offense, the number' 
• of prior .prison incarcerations .,• and history of opiate 
drug use. This method requires, however, the "estab- 
lishment of a costly data collection system, hot al- , 
ready available in most jurisdictions. This require- > 
ment placed this otherwise useful method beyond the 
resources of the project. 1 * 

The second method, which was the one adopted in 
this project, follows more directly from the experi- 
ence of the federal study. In this method, the subjec- 
tive judgments of, the decision-makers themselves were 
first obtained to identify the factors most relevant 
to decisions. These factors were then defined in terms 
of more objective indicants. .The first method de- 
scribed may be regarded as "Interviewing the files" 
while the second is more akin to "interviewing the 
decision-makw who interviews the files . " This second 
method provides a "shortcut," i.e., a less costly 
method which might provide a similar result. 

A; data collection instrument was designed that i 
tapped the board's subjective estimates pf several var- 
iables relating" to the offense and the offender. In- 
formation concerning the decision, the offense, time/ 
served, and the maximum sentence also was collected. 
The form provided space for board comments about addi- 
tional factors that had influenced the decision. .It 
was assumed, that a very simply constructed checklist, 
which could be completed quickly / would fbe necessary, 
in view of time constraints on most parole, decision- 
makers at the time of hearings. The forms 'actually ✓ 
used in each jurisdiction are shown in Appendix P. 

The variables used were those commonly suggested 
in the research literature as important in the parole 
decision-making process. Although it- seemed likely that 
the variables included would be interrelated, each scale 
.might tap a somewhat different aspect of the conceptual 
domain. Of course, the ratings could follow from the 



This method-was, however, used successfully in a" re 
lated project started at the s^ame time. See Wilkin^, L.T 
Kress, J fc T. , Gottfredson, D.M., Calpin, J.C., and Gelman, 
A *M,« r Sentencing Guidelines: Structuring, Judicial Discre 
tion, Albany, N. Y. : Criminal Justice Research Center, 
October, 1976. \ 



decision as a rationalization , rather than preceding it 
as determinant; but,* in any case, a measure of the in^ 
terrelation of variables including the decisions would — 
be obtained* 

It was believed that judgments of parole prognosis 
often would be an important factor in the decision-making 
process. Therefore, the project commissioned .the Nation- 
al Council oh Crime and Delinquency Research Center to ' 
develop empirically-derived prediction devices, using 'the 
Uniform Parole Reports data base , for those states that 
had contributed the necessary „data. For paroling author- 
ities that had not contributed sufficiently to the Uni- 
. form Parole Reports, it was hoped that the National Coun- 
cil on Crime apd Delinquency Research Center staff could 
provide consultation services to assist these states in 
testing useful prediction devices. Ratings of parole 
prognosis were collected in all states , with the expec- ° 
tation that, if this variable proved important , en empir- 
ically-derived prediction device ultimately could replace 
if in the guidelines. Unfortunately, the analyses of the 
Uniform Parole Reports data did not result in prediction 
measures thought to have sufficient predictive utility 
for inclusion in the guidelines developed. 5 
* ' ... „ 

A prediction device previously developed by the , 
California Youth Authority- was incorporated into the ten- 
tative guidelines developed for them in this project • 
Similarly, a prediction instrument developed by the Wash- 
ington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles was used. 
The guidelines designed for the other five paroling au- 
thorities jclo riot contain a prediction device, since none 
was available. In the absence of such an instrument, 
parole prognosis would remain a purely subjective esti- 
mate of risk; it was therefore riot used. in the analysis 
of the data for these foare authorities . 1 This dimension 
was represented in the guidelines by objective items de-? 
riv^d from factors which boards had indicated were re- 
lated to their estimate of risk. 



Sampling Issues 

It was anticipated that three waves' of data collec- 



'The results of these studies have been submitted 
to the National institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice as a supplementary report: 



tion would be necessary to fulfill the objectives of the 
project. . 

"■ Phase I : The purpose of the first data collection 
phase was to identify the parole boards' major criteria 
and policies through analyses of the relations between 
the subjective ratings and decisions. It was assumed 
that preliminary guidelines could be generated from 
these data. A large sample, of 1,000 or more cases for 
each paroling authority, was considered desirable for 
this purpose. A sample of this si^e, or larger, would 
increase the probability of obtaining a representative 
cross section of the inmate population considered for 
parole in - each state. It would also minimize jthe prob-. 
ability of any sampling bias that might arise 'from sea- 
sonal variation. Information would be collected on 
every case considered by the board. A sequential sam- 
pling was considered preferable to random selection 
over a whole year, because the latter would impose an 
administrative burden oh the boards and extend the, 
length of the project. It should be recognized, how- - 
ever, that the samples studied may be. biassed in unknown 
ways . ■ • '. 

The proj'ect seemed to provide a good opportunity 
for studying the paroling patterns of board members as 
individuals; and as groups. -If an evaluation form were 
completed by each board member on each case (rather than 
by one board member per case), the resulting evaluations 
and decisions could be compared to study patterns of 
consensus and dissensus. Since all the board members 
would be evaluating the same case , differences in the 
ratings and decisions could reasonably be attributed to 
differences in individual perceptions and paroling 
standards^. If a board was interested in ' this type of 
information, each board member reviewing a case would 
be asked to complete a case evaluation form on every 
inmate appearing before the board. 

Phase IIj ' The- objectives of this phase were to 
determine whether;. the preliminary guidelines accurately 
reflected board policy, to collect additional data that 
might be needed to clarify policy and refine the guide- •' 
lines, and to collect data to better define and quantify 
the major variables." It was assumed that a smaller sam- 
ple, between 200 and 500 cases; would be required . for 
each state 

Phase III: "This phas°e would be used to validate 
the operational definitions developed during Phase II 



and to develop administrative procedures to help the 
states implement, the guidelines. 

Planning , with the Boards 

The research staff conducted on-site meetings wi*th 
each of the seven participating boards to explain /fcbjs 
general concepts underlying the project and the pro— 
posed research strategy. A film was shown which brief- 
ly described the federal guideline project. The con- 
cept of guidelines, as an evolutionary system, providing 
a mechanism for the boards' articulation, monitoring, 
and revision of policy, was discussed . The objectives 
of the research would be to describe, rather than eval- 
uate, the current practice and policies of the board, 
and to assist in the development of such ^ a. policy con- 
trol system. 

4 

The fetudy would consider the information about the 
offense and • the offender judged by decision-makers to 
be relevant to decision-making; it would not focus on 
personality characteristics of the decisio^i-mikers them- 
selves. The collaborative nature ofkftshe research probx 
ess was emphasized: the advice and guidance from the 
boards was essential. The data and t£he findings would 
be considered confidential until reviewed by the board. 

Agreement was reached on the procedures tor be fol- 
lowed during the project. The data collection instru- 
ment for Phase I was discussed, modified to -meet specif- 
ic concerns of the individual boards, and approved (see 
Appendix D) . It was understood that the collaborating 
boards would be responsible for monitoring their own 
data collection, to ensure that the forms were accurate 
and complete. 

Procedures were devised to ensure the confidential- 
ity of the data.' When submitted, forms would b£ identi- 
fied by code numbers; thus, the identification of any 
specific inmate could be obtained only by access to the 
board's records- 
Reports of progress would be given periodically to 
the board at * meetings . for that purpose, ' by telephone, 
and by written repo t rts^ 

Portions of the final report dealing with the juris 
diction involved would be reviewed in draft before publi 
cation. The board would have the right to publish com- 
ments with the report, if desired. 



Literature, such as annual reports of the board, 
was collected to provide background information for 
project staff on the legal" structure, work load, and 
philosophy of the board. In some instances,* project" ■ 
staff observed a number of parole hearings. 

Data Collection ~*N 1 * 

About 16,000 data forms were collected in the 
course of the project. The number completed per state 
varied according to the. length of the data collection 
period, the number of cases considered by the board 
each monthr and' the number of members filling out forms 
m each^case. 

_ Four states had agreed that each board member con- 
sidering a case would fill out a form on that case. 
After this procedure had been used for several weeks, : 
board members in these states commented that 1 they found 
the method burdensome. Since this information was not 
essential to guideline development, the procedure was 
abandoned and the paroling authorities shifted to a 
method of data collection in which they filled out one 
form per inmate, Representing the consensus of the panel. 

The intent of the research plan had been to include 
all cases considered by each board during the data col- 
lection period. In some states, the board submitted 
i W ^ r °S? eS ±haU ex P ect ed, judging by their average case- 
load,- The completeness of the sample varied accor^din^ 

Si- w state - When there was a deficiency, it was prob- 
able that the selection of the cases submitted had been 
unsystematic, and therefore some bias could be present 
in the sample. Because of the size of the samples col- 
lected, however, this* was not considered likely to be a 
major source of error. . . • 

A greater problem (which may have affected" the rep- 
resentativeness, and hence the generalizability of re- 
sults from these samples) was that in some instances the 
respondents did not complete, all the scales and items 
on the forms. Unf brtunately , it was not always possible' 
to obtain this missing information. 

If vthe missing information was of -an dbjectiye na- 
ture, that is, . readily availablet.in the case files, a 
trouble sheet" was returned to the board,- requesting 
the data. If the missing information was of a subjective 
nature, this procedure could not be followed. In these 



cases/ the "trouble sheet" would, in effect, have asked 
the board member to recall the judgment he would have 
made .at the time. Because of this reliance on memory, 
jsuch retrospective judgments were believed to present a 
^possible source of major eriror arid v 

Additional problems of bias in sampling were en- 
countered. Some of these, idiosyncratic to J individual 
jurisdictions, are described in the chapters that fol- 
low. 

The research staff in some cases reduced the sam- 
ples submitted by excluding forms relating to inmates 
serving extremely long or life sentences (a quite small 
j proportion of the total) . It was assumed, that these 
cases presented special problems of parole consideration , 
of^en involving particularly bizarre or heinous offenses. 
It seemed probable that these cases were decided on the 
basis of criteria applying r&rely, or perhaps only to 
the individual case. " 



Analyses 

- The methods used for data analysis arid the guideline 
models developed for the various paroling authorities 
were the product of two distinct approaches to the anal- 
ysis of the Phase I data* Although the two approaches 
may to gome extent reflect; differences 'in the research 
styles of the staff members, these differences in approac 
are believed to he attributable primarily to marked vari- 
ations in the le^gal structures ,. procedures, arid philos- 
ophies of the paroling authorities. 

As the following chapters will show, there are at 
least two main, useful ways to conceptualize £he parole 
decision. The N first views the parole decision as a de- 
ferred sentencing decision, with the parole- board setting 
*a fixed amount of time to be served. 6 In this model, it 
is assumed thai: the time to be served will primarily re- 
flect assessments V^uch as the seriousness of the offense* 
the probability of tecidiyism, or institutional program 
concerns. This model mary be ^appropriate to a system in 
which the law of judges s,et low or no minimum sentences 
and the parole board is empowered witji^issretion to pa- 

6 More , accurately/ this is most often a ^presumptive 
fix,'", since paroling authorities usually reserve the 
right to "Tefix" the parole date to an earlier or .later 
parole if deemed warranted by changed circumstances. 

O . * 
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role early in" the term or from the date of. admittance 
into the institution. , In such systems, it* is useful' 
to conceptualize the parole decision as a question of 
Mhen rather than whet her "to parole. - & matrix modej, , 
devised to reflect the main dimensions of concern to 
the . boards, provides a structure for the United States 
Parole Commission guidelines and those used in Minne- 
sota; and this concept guided the analyses of the Wash- 
ington, California, and New Jersey data. 

A different conceptual model, a. sequent-Lai one, 
was used for jurisdictions where the inmate must serve 
a fixed proportion of his/her maximum sentence, for * 
example a quarter or a third. 7 In these states, the ' 
board has less discretion in determining the actual 
amount of time to be served. in these jurisdictions, 
it was usefiil to view the parole decision as a dichot- 
omous "In/Out" decision. Thus, in these jurisdictions, 
the primary question in a parole consideration was 
whether, not when, to parole. This pattern is evident 
in Virginia, North Carolina, and Louisiana. - 



Matrix Models 

Since the California and Washington boards by .stat- 
ute are accorded considerable discretion in determining 
time to be served before parole release, their struc- 
tures were seen as fitting the "deferred time fix" con- 
ception of the decision. Therefore, £he da£a analyses 
for these states used methods similar to those ■ employed J 
in the federal study (Chapter 1, page 7). 

Following the method used in the 'United' States Pa- 
role Commission /study, simple equations were sought '■■ (by 
multiple regression) which would summarize the relations 
of the subjective ratings to the decisions and perhaps 
point to-proposed models. 8 Essentially, parole decisions 

- — ■ — '■ „■ itr 

■ ' " •' • ■ 'y. 

7 New- Jersey is an exception, where" it is 1 believed 
that a matrix Vnbdel may be found useful although the 
structure requires that the inmate serve a fixed pro- 
portion- of the /sentence before parole eligibility. 

• ' 8 This use/ of 'correlation" statistics violates certain 
assumptions un<derljyj^g them, including the fact ' that the 
independent variabies^fcypically are ordinal, not interval 
measures. In addition! as in some analyses, scoring the 
dependent variable "patole granted versus ^denied 1 ' as a 
dichbtomous criterion 1(1 or 0) yields an ordinal classi- 
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ih these states were regarded as a result of involving . two 
main questions: "Will th^ inmate be* paroled or deferred?" 
and "If the inmate is deferred, how long will the continu- 
ance be?" with the.; final result "How much time is to be 
served in t^he institution before parole?" 9 

In uising multiple > regression techniques/ it is neces- 
sary to have complete (or nearly complete) information on 
all variables for each case included in the analysis. Be- 
cause of the problem of missing information previously re- 
ferred to, the number of cases used in calculating the re- 
quired equations was somewhat less than the total number 
of cases in the sample. Some other descriptive statistics 
were used which did not require complete information; on 
each variable. As a result, the number of cases used in * 
each analysis varied; - 

, S > " ■ - ■ v ' '•■ 

After identifying the main dimensions of concern, 
more objective indicants d*f these were sought. Next/ the 
relation of resulting classifications to time served was 
assessed in order po provide tentative guidelines . - ^ 

For the Calif ornia Ycfutfr Authority , *for c example , the 
equation^ made it c^*ear that the concerns of offense seri- * 
ouspess, institutional discipline, and parole prognosis ; 
were dominant, in that order. Offense seriousness classes 
were then defined by a rank ordering in '.user, by the research 
division of that agency. Institutional discipline was 
given a more objective definition; and a "base expectancy" 
classification developed in the Youth Authority was used 
for the parole prognosis factor. Such definitions enabled 



fication, rather than an interval scale. {This use of 
multiple regression may be regarded as equivalent to the 
use of Fisher's discriminant function.) Even when the 
continuous variate, time served, is the dependent vari- 
able, -not assumptions of -multiple regressions are 
met, but tl\e method was thought to be useful since in- 
tercorrelations among the items are considered in the 
analysis, and some indication of the appropriate weight- 
ing is provided. Moreover,/ it seems that there is no 
other method which satisfies more of /the necessary con- 
ditions. In addition, this method has been demons/tf ated 
as having a practical utility .in similar circumstances. 

9 In ageijipies such as the California Youth Authority 
and the Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Pa- 
roles , parole is the preferred mode of release ; almost 
air offenders leave the institution oniparoie (rather 
than by discharge from the sentence). * . 



the construction of guideline grids. The average time 
served. for each offense, and the, standard deviation (a 
measureof variation from the average) provided guidance 
for setting the expected* ranges within a tentative guide- 
line table. These matrices, or grids, then could be as- 
sessed further to determine how well they fit a new sam- 
ple of cases. t 

Sequential Models 

■ In states in. which tRe~iniiiatB--9erves., a fixed propor- 
tion of his maximum sentence (North Carolina, Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Missouri) a different analytical procedure 
was followed. Multiple regreBsion^equations were computed 
for these states, and when based on' the scaled variables 
excluding parole prognosis, moderately high correlations- 
were obtained with decision criterion^ When par oie prog- 
nosis was added to these other independent variables; cor- 
relations were increased substantially- ■. 

> 1 
• In order to increase the* amount of explained varia- 
tion, the research staff turned to an alternative strat- 
egy, case-classification analysis. -This technique was 
well adapted to the.. data. The dependent variable was T 
dichotomous -(grant/deny) and heavily influenced by the 
discrete factors (such as "not in minimum custody") . The 
sample was large enough to provide an adequate numBer of - 
cases tio fulfill the multi-celled requirements of case- 
class^|ication. .... J 

'5" he use of case-classification techniques facilitated 
the identification of numerdus discrete factors which in- 
fluenced board decisions. These factors, discerned from.' 
an analysis of comments in the salient factors section, 
increased the number of independent - variables which could 
be -used to explain board decisions. This made it possible' 
to increase the amount of explained variation considerably. 

In interpreting the crosstabulations of the major 
variables, an attribute was considered to be a discrimi- 
nator if 80 percent or more of the cases in that category 
were decided in one direction (parole or deny) . For ex- 
ample, if 92 percent of inmates with poor discipline were * 
denied parole, this was interpreted to mean that it was 
Board policy to deny parole to inmates with poor disci- 
pline. The 8 0 percent level was phosen because it pro- . 
vides a high level of confidence that . the relationship 
in question could not have happened by chance. " ' 
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The major decision rules. emerged frofti an analysis . of 
the ea^osstabulations . The sample was then sorted accord- 
ing to these decision rules. These successiye sort^ in 
effect held a ntmilger of variables constant/ making it pos- 
sible to identify further discriminators not: originally 
apparent. ' ' * ' " ^ „ , • 

*. * * 

;As. apparent from Figure 2.1, the. sample was suc- 
cessively subdivided In the analysis of each- state sam- 
ple/ the number ' of • subdivisions' was dependent on the hum- 
ber of criteria the boand_took into con-siderationv Cases 
contrary tq decision rules were not fuirther subdivided 
(see Fourth Sort on Figure 2.1) . It was found that cases 
in the latter group were Jj-oo few to analyze. The sorting 
co^1>d4iued until all case&r were .accounted for, or no fur- 
ther de^ri?^^ identif ied . This sorting 
prices s : prqviH^wh^ al ternat ively .be shown as' a 
multi-gelled orosstabulation ^taEle ~ , 

" V : - . . . ■ • ^ . ^ '/ ;ji 

"■jPhe -qrclering process represented in the decision, tree 
(Figure 2.1) was ^ then 1 condensed into a flowchart (Figure 
2. 2). The chart sorted out the decisions in order of * in- 
creasing difficulty, beginning with single factor deci-" 
sions and continuing with double and 1 multi-factor deci- 
sions, s^rhis order provided- a. simple and efficient struc- 
ture for ordering the complex process of parole decision^ 
making. The flowchart was theri translated into guidelines. 

Theoretically, several alternative formats for pre-, 
se^ti^ng the decision rules* were 'available ; e.g., in a 
ma^hen^tieal equation, a matrix/- or a questionnaire. The 
latt'e^ style was adopted , since ^it wag compatible with 
the existing procedure of . the . boards / Who, were accustomed 
to completing checklists at parole considerations-; ' 

/ In ; every state, the guidelines were tested on new 
samples. An analysis of the validation samples revealed 
a high degree of fit between the guideline model and ac- 
tual board decision practices. In considering the guide- 
lines, it is' essential to distinguish between the decision- 
making model as reflected in the guidelines and the actual 
•decision-making process. 

The guidelines serve a^ a tool to assist the board, 
by providing a summary of the. board's major criteri^^nd 
pqlicies* The guidelines conceptualize the decision 
making process as if the information search stops at a 
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first Sort' Second Sort 



Third Sort, 



Fourth'&tt. V , Decisions 

' • . ' . '. '.V 




Good Institutional 
Discipline (244) 



Poor Institutional, 
Discipline (57) 



Minor Prior 
Criminal Record " (218)* 




Serious Prior 
Criminal Record (26) 



Low Unfavorable 
Factor Score (76) 1 




Grant ' (75) 



Not Grant' (1) 



High Unfavorable 
Factor, Score' (142 )\ 




Grant (1-4) 



Not Grant (128) 



— - Grant (2) 



t- Not Grant (24) 



— Grant (3)\ 



Not Grant" (54), 



' Wg^il: Siting Pattern (Simplified) for Missouri Data , Phase, ili, Hearings 
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(75) 



(1) 
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yes (57) 



V es - (26) 



yes (142) 



(225) 



(19) 



/ 
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Outside 
Guidelines- 



Grant 
OutsUde 
Guidel'ines 



(206) 



Not Grant 

Inside 
Guidelines 
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Fighre '2.2: Flowchart showing Sequence of Decision Rules 

for 'Data in Figure 2.1 / Q 
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specific point after reaching a decision rule; as if, that 
is, cases are decided on* jthe basis of factors that lead 
to the relevant decision rule and are then "screened out" 
from further consideration. ■* . . 

In practice,* this decision rule^acts as a cue to 
continue, the information search on the assumption thatv ; 
additional information might, suggest reasons for goinq 
outside the •guidelines.; - 

' Guideline policy ' is summarized in the form of im- 
perative statements which appear to be prescriptive. In 
actual practice, however > the^ represent a description 
of board policy which the bdard members can use for guid- 
ance in evaluating' each case on its individual merits. 
It is clearly understood that the ultimate discretion in 
each decision rests with the board. 

* • . • 

In order to promote consistency in evaluating in- 
formation pertaining to prior Criminal record and insti- 
tutional discipline, operational definitions were form- 
ulated and validated against new data in all states where 
sequential models were developed. These were devised 
by asking board members to rate, each inmate' and list the ' 
specific data supporting the rating. The process by 
which these ratings were analyzed is described in detail 
in the chapters that follow. * 

• • * ■ » ffe . * 

Policy Developmfeht ' ' .. 

.it * ... ■ 

It is assumed that the guidelines in each state will , 
undergo periodic revision to reflect changes in Board po- 
licy. In addition, elements of subjectivity are still 
present irT the guidelines and could be reduced by further 
work toward operational definitions of secondary factors. 
If an empirically-derived prediction device is desired 
to be included by a board and could be developed, the 
guidelines could be adjusted to accommodate it. 



- These were. the general strategies for defining po- 
licies and developing guidelines in' collaboration with 
the participating parole boards. The specific proce- 
dures and the findings are presented .in the chapters ' 
•that follow. 
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Chapter 3 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Colleen A. Cosgrove and Jane Waller stein 

Commission Structure and Procedure 1 

The Uprth Carolina Parole Commission consists of 
five full-time Commissioners , all of whom teview cases. 
The Commission is assisted by twelve case analysts who ' 
maintain files on the inmates, prepare their folders for 
parole consideration, and make recommendations concern- 
ing the advisability of parole. fl 

The judge fixes the maximum sentence within the 
statutory limits for the offense. By statute, an in- 
itiate is eligible for parole at the expiration of one- 
quarter of his maximum sentence. Good time operates in 
such a way that the maximum sentence can be reduced by 
-one-third. If an inmate is denied parole at first eli- 
gibility, his case is reviewed at least annually there- 
after . 

All misdemeanants and felons with maximum sentences 
totalling a year or : more who have Been committed to the 
Department of Corrections are under the Commission: s ju- 
risdiction. This includes youthful offenders recommended 
fo parole by the:Division of Youth Services. (These lat-^ 
ter. cases were, hpwever , excluded from the present study) 
since parole for these inmates is almost automatic and 
•these cases, therefore, represent a minimal exercise of 
discretion by the Commission.) 

The Commissioners review the folders of all inmates 
eligible for parole and consider approximately 600 adult 
Cases a month. Personal interviews, conducted by one 
Commissioner, are granted only to inmates, tentatively 
selected for parole. The purpose , of these hearings is 
to evaluate the inmate for parole readiness and to review 
the parole plans. Three affirmative votes are needed for 
a parole grant. 

North "Carolina law (GS 140) specifies four criteria 
to be used in considering inmates for parole: 1) "the 
reasonable probability that the prisoner will live and 



'^The structure of a parole board and its procedures 
have a strong bearing on the board's decision-making 
process. ' / ■ 
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r'emain in liberty without violating the law"; 2) "that 
the release of the prisoner is not incompatible with the 
welfare of society" ; 3) */'J:hat the record of the prisoner 
during his confinement established that the prisoner is 
obedient to prison rules and regulations"? and 4) "that 
th^ prisoner harbors no resentment against society or the 
judge, prosecuting attorneys, or jury that convicted the 
prisoner" (North Carolina "General Statujbe 148-60, 1969) . 

\ These criteria were set forth in more specific terms 
in' a case summary sheet used by the Commissidn' s case 
analysts when the present study began. This sheet con- 
tained a checklist. of negative factors which' represented 

reasons for not recommending parole (figure 3 . 1-) . 

• * 

Data Collection 

■ ' — ■ — ■ "i 

Members of the research team met with the Commission 
in February, 197 5. In discussing the federal guideline 
study, the Commissioners commented that , unlike the United 
States Parole Commission, they were not strongly influ- 
enced by the seriousness of the offense. They believed 
that the judge considered this factor in sentencing,- arid v 
that it was not their responsibility, in effect, to re- 
sentence the inmate. In" addition, thfey explained that 
because inmates must serve one-quarter of their 4 sentence, 
this mandatory term "represented the deterrent and retri- 
butive aspebts of the sentence. 

In discussing their parole criteria as 1 reflected, in 
Figure 3.1, the Commissioners expressed concern about 
"risk," that is, whether the inmate would pose a danger 
to the community if released at this time. In assessing 
the case along this dimension, the Commissioners explained 
that they took into Consideration the length and serious- 
ness v of the inmate's prior record, the length "of time be- 
tween offenses, whether his present offense or pattern of 
criminal activities were related to a history of alcohol 
or drug abuse, or whether he, had a history of mental ill- 
ness or was th| s^b r j f ect of y a regent unfavorable psycholog- 
ical report. \TfYf&jf were concerned also with the inmate's 
probation or paipole records; inmates who had committed 
crimes on prtotjation or parole were seen as poor parole 

risks . * - • 

•. * * - 

The Commissioners explained that they took into con- 
sideration a number of factors related to the inmate's 
institutional adjustment. They stated that they placed 
great emphasis on the inmate's participation inland re-* 
sponse to institutional programs, particularly work re- 
lease. Failure on work release was interpreted as ah 
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Reasons Not Recommended 



Major 



Minor 



Not in honor grade , minimum custody 
Assaultive nature 
Poor attitude 

Community or official objections to release 

Charges pending 

Previous court record 

Previous criminal conduct 

Escape 

Insufficient time served 
Previous parole unsatisfactory 



Recent infracjt^pn 



Psy^bijtric reppVt unfavorably 
Previous re c'^^qf similar offenses 
cNature of crime . * 

No employment plan 
No residence plan 



Figure 3.1: Criteria Used hy Case Analysts 
(excerpted* from Parole Case Review Fbrm PR-966 3/74) 



indication that the inmate was. unlikely to comply with 
parole conditions . It was also Commission policy to 
deny parole to inmates who had recently escaped, were 
not in minimum custody, or had a history of infractions 
in the institution. The Commissioners explained ttj^t , 
by statute, they are not permitted to parole inmates who 
have serious disciplinary records^ Furthermore , tl^ey be- 
lieved that it was their responsibility to assist in, the 
maintenance of institutional order by denying parqle to- 
initiated who violated regulations. The Commissioners ex^ - 
plained that denials of parole in such instances were 
made in the hope that they would serve as deterrent to" 
misconduct? however, they did not interpret poor insti- 
tutional adjustment as a sign that the inmate would not 
succeed on parole. They added that the inmate most likely 
to fee paroled at first eligibility was a first offender 
who 'had a very good institutional record. It was evident 
from this meeting that these Commissioners were aware 
that they had several explicit, albeit unwritten, policies 
which influenced their decisions* V - 

The Commissioners said, though, that they were not 
sure tHey all applied the criteria Irt the Spune manner. 
There were situations, in addition to thpsfe covered by 
the criteria they had enumerated, in ;tohich they believed . 
their policy was less well defined. ;{The l Commissioners 
therefore wanted to develop a consistent, rational policy 
and had joined the study for this reason. 

The "Commissioners reviewed an<J approved the case 
evaluation form (Appendix C ) . *It was agreed that the 
form would be completed by the first Commissioner to re- 
views case. fil? r and that one form would be completed 
on every inmate eligible' for parole during the data col- 
lection period. The ra.ter would record his jown subjec- 
tive estimates of the inmate and his own parole decision. 
Thus, the ratings and the decisions recorded on the forms 
would represent the conclusions of one Commissioner, not 
those of the entire Commission. This procedure was con- 
sistent with the project aim of studykng the relations v 
between the subjective estimates and Commissioner deci- / 
sions. It was, of course, possible that the rating Com- 
missioner would vote to deny parole, although a'Commis-.' 
sion majority voted to grant. Since a large sample was . 
anticipated, it seemed reasonable to assume that the vot- 
ing patterns of the entire Commission would be *acc.uratqly 
represented over the entire sample. 

Although the Commissioners had enumerated criteria 
(e.g., minimum custody) in addition to those on the case 
evaluation form, it was 1 decided that these criteria would 
not be incorporated into the data collection instrument. 



First, it was desirable that the data collection instru- 
ment be as uniform as possible for all states in the pro- 
ject so that information would be comparable. Second, 

* ■•* keeping the instrument short and simple^yzould increase 
. the probability that the form wou 1& be/ filled out accu- 

«.■' rately and completely. The Commissioners ^agreed that the 
additional , factors that ^ 

be recorded in the salient factor section^ oi^ythe form. ^ 

• , Data collection . began on April l, c:: ^To, and was com- 
pleted on September 30, 1975. A total of 3,315 Phase I 
case evaluation forms - was received. "After 139 cases con- 
cerning inmates serving maximum sentences exceeding 20 1 
years were excluded, the sample was reduced to 3,^.7 6. 



Analysis , 

. The preliminary analysis of the data served to deter- 
mine, first, what factors were related to the decisions, 
and, second, whether the time-setting matrix model de- 
veloped in collaboration with the United States Parole 
Commission could be adapted for the North Carolina Parole 
Commission's decision-making processes. 

An examination of the product-moment correlation ma- 
trix (Table 3.1) showed that all relations were in the 
expected directions. Parole prognosis Was the variable 
most highly correlated with the decisions * (rp^ - :60) . 
Four variables were moderately correlated with the deci- 
sions: institutional discipline (. 49) , program partici- 
pation (.53) , social stability (.39) / and prior record 
(-.32). Seriousness 'of the offense, maximum sentence, 
and time served were not related to the grant/deny deci- 
sion. , As expected, the variables related to the deci- 
sions were in some instances fairly highly intercdrre- 
lated . 

• . - ' i . 

Originally, it had been anticipated thai? the factors 
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2 The highest intercorrelatiort is between time served 
and maximum sentence (r ==" .77) . This- very, strong correla- 
tion is attributable to the fact that inmates must serve 
a quarter of their maximum sentence before eligibility; . 
therefore, as the maximum sentence increases, the number 
of months served increases. Similar results were obtained 
in other jurisdictions where the inmates by„ statute or 
board policy must serve a fixed proportion 'of their max- 
imum sentences until initial eligibility: Virginia, r = , 



. 84; Louisiana, r = ,97; 1 and Missouri, r - .89. 
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'" • , . ■ Table 3..; ; ' 

Correlation of Ratings, and ; Decisions by the, North Carolina Carole Cob 



mission (N = 3,176) 



— ^ - - ■ L ' J - ^ > • 76 - 7 fl Q ^ i, 


• .V • 1 

1. Decision* '• 




3008 


•2968 
.' " 


2956, 


'2.520 


2963 


i ~ 

2980 ' 


.2974 


3009 


° 3003 


.2906 i 


2. Seriousness ' 


. .00 . 




2973- 


. 2957 


■2520 


. 2964 


2981 


.2975 


3012 


' 3006 


2909 


.3. Parole 
' Prognosis •' 


j50 






-2919: 


. 2487. 


2925 


' 2942 


2936 


2969 


■2963 


2869 


4, Institutional 
Discipline 




-.05. 






2514 


'2915 


2932 


2926 


2958 


2952. 


2856 


5. Program , ..' 
Participation 1 


> J3 


-.07 




^80' 




2485 


: 2496 ■ 


2497 


2521 


2515 


2429 . 


6. Assaultive 
• Potential 

4 


-.27., 


J7 


-.26 


-.29 


-,30 




2943 : 


.2934 


2964 


2958 


2866 


7, Prior Criminal 
Record 


—.32 




-.37 


->27 


-.30. 


,.38. 


\ 


2959 


2981" 


2975 


2880. 


8. Social • 
Stability 


• J9 • 


v06 


M 


.29 




-.22 


-.29'. 




2974 


2968 


, 2872 


9. Time . ' V V 
Served 


.00 




-,07. 


, -.22 


■k 


. \2Q 


J7' 


-.04 ' 




3015 


« 

2918 


10. Maximum 
Sentence 


.01 




-.01 


-.14 


-.06- 


— — h— 

Jo 


J3 


-.01 






2912 


11. ^Number of Prior 
Hearings 


' -.02 

, 4 




-.12 


-.22 


-.18 






'-.09 




J8 






t 1 




— •—. — , ~ — — X 



Note: ^.'Numbers' of cases are shown above the main diagonal,, correlations" below. 

..Significant correlatiogsjp <,01j are underlined. 
^^^f^'^^ Wfictos; colum^-ll, Pearson's P rodu,t-moment correlation 
*E^ ;omous variable: Grant ^aJzhJv ^ q. y. 



related to the decisions would be the same as those found 
in the federal study. These were seriousness of the of- 
fense, parole prognosis, and time served. As noted above, 
seriousness of the offense was not related to the deci- 
sions in North Carolina ; In view of the negligible cor- 
relation between time served and the decisions, ' it was 
reasonable to conclude that the Commissioners were not 
"time-setting" per se; that is, .there was no evidence that 
the Commission had either an implicit or explicit policy 
concerning the actual amount of time or proportion of the 
maximum sentence- that "an inmate must serve before parole. 
Thus, parole decisions in North Carolina could be con- 
ceptualized as questions of whether, rather, than when, to 
parole. , ( * 

■ * ■ ■■ 

* Of the three dimensions "reflected in the federal 

guidelines, only parole prognosis was strongly corre- 
lated with the paroling decisions in North Carolina. As 
explained in Chapter 2, page 24 , it was decided that par- 
role prognosis per se could not be used* as a major guide- 
line dimension. 

For the reasons indicated above, it was clear that a 
time-setting matrix model would not provide an appropriate 
descriptive model.of this Commission's decision-making . 
processes. It followed that a different model would be 
required. 

Equations, employing multiple regression techniques, 
were computed to predict the grant/deny decisions. As Ta- 
ble 3.2 shows, the variation- in the decisions could be ex- 
plained substantially by the inclusion of the six indepen-^ 
dent variables most highly correlated with the decisions. :,' 
When the parole prognosis coefficient, which had been en- 
tered sixth into the equation,' was excluded frojm consider- 
ation, the multiple correlation coefficient dfoppecl froijf 
i!2 to .62. The first two variables alone, prior crim- 
inal record anfl institutional discipline, accounted for 
molt of .the remaining "explained" .variation. 
•• • ' ' & 

The inclusion of social stability, assaultive po- 
tential,, and program participation added little to the pre- 
dictive power of the equation. < "Social stability" was a 
nebulous term which might include such diverse consicfera- 
tions as the inmate's employment record, marital status, 
and level of education. It therefore wou;id be-* difficult 
to identify the numerous factors related to bhia^ dimension. 
The concept of "assaultive potential" seemed to involve 
some of the same difficulties. Although program partici- 
pation was slightly more highly correlated with the deci- 
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tor 3.2 




Regression of Ininke^atus Variables and Commissioner" Ratings 
on Parole Decision (Grant/Deny) (N = 2,384)* 




f ■ 

Point biserial correlation coefficients, with decision . scored as Grant = 1,'oeny * o. 
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sions than institutional discipline, 13 percent of the 
cases lack information on this dimension. When complete 
information was available on both variables (Table 3.2), 
institutional discipline was slightly more highly corre- 
lated with' the decisions than program participation So- 
cial^ stability, assaultive potential-, and program particir 
patipn /were, therefore, tentatively eliminated from fur- 
thejf consideration. 

The two remaining variables were prior criminal , 
record and institutional discipline. Both were moder- 
ately correlated with the decisions and only, moderately 
correlated with each other (-.27), indicating that these 
two variables .tapped, somewhat different dimensions. These 
variables cobld also be quantified, and the Commission had 
stated* that they were important paroling criteria. It 
seemed possible that these two factors could be used as . 
the basic dimensions for., the guidelines. One way to clar- 
ify the relations between these variables and the grant/ 
deny deci.sron was through an analysis of crosstabulations 
presenting the percent granted paroleas a function of . 
the institutional discipline and prior criminal record 
ratings. . •' - . • 

Tables 3.3 and 3 y 4 indicate that the parbling rate . 
fQr t^he sample was 35 percent.. Tjie following conclusions 
about Commission policy were drawn from a study of Tables 
3.3 , 3.4, and 3.5. 

1) In regard to institutional discipline (Table 
3.3), the Commission saw the inmate population as hetero- 
geneous, with ratings fairly evenly distributed across, the 
three major discipline categories: poor/very poor, 3$ per 
cent; adequate, 27* percent; and good/very good, ; 39 p.e$:Cent 

2) Ninety.^-two percent . of , the inmates with poor/ 
very poor institutional discipline ratings were denied pa- 
role; it was reasonable, therefore, using the 80 percent 
rule described in Chapter 2, to conclude that it was Com- 
mission policy to deny parole to inmates in this category. 

. • . • 

3) Although no other decision rules emerged from 
the study of Table 3.3,. it^was" clear that the probability 
of parole increased as the f avorability. or" the institu- 
tional discipline raying increased. 

4) In regard to the* prior criminal record raiing 
(Table 3.4), the distribution was somewhat skewed, pith ■/ 
more inmates classified, into the more favorable categories 
serious/expensive, 24, percent; moderate, ~28 percent; anQ 
minor/none, 48 percent. ^ Gj 



Table 3.3 



Parole Visions Distributed According to Institutional Discipline Ratings 




Grant 



Deny 



Total 



8% 



(78)' 



52% 1 / 
(948) 



100% 
(1,026) 




67% 



(567) 



100% 



(845) - 



47% 



(368) 



100% 



(784) 



26% 



(113) 



•100% 

(427) 



Missing information 



Total number of cases 



80 



65% 



(1,996) 



(3,082) 



(94) ' 



. (3,176) 
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Table 3.4 ' 

Parole Decisions Distributed According, to Prior Criminal Record Ratings 



Prior Criminal Record Ratings 



Serious/ 
Extensive 



7 



fpv 



Moderate. 



No/Minor 



Total 



11%. 



(126) 



26% ' ., 
(230) 



50% 



(730) 



35% 



(1,086) 



s 83% • \\ 
■ . (616) 



74% ■ 
(646) 



100%' 



■, 100% 



(742) 



.(87(?) 



Missing information: 



Total number of cases 



50% 



(734) 



1CT0% . — 
(1,4&) 



I 



65% ' '. 
\ (1,996) 



(3,082) 



(94) 



(3,176) 



5) Again, a decision rule was. tentatively identi- 
fied regarding inmates in the most unfavorable "Category: > 
<Lt appeared to be Commission policy to £eny parole^to in_- 
mates w£th serious/extensive prior criminal record 'ratings. 

6) .Although the probability of parole .increased as / 
the favorabiljLty of the prior criminal record increased, .. 
no* additional decision rules were ideritifiecTi 

. ■ . "■ "•• • * ' ' ... "• 

1) 'Table 3.5 served to clarify the interaction, be- 
tween the prior criminal record and institutional disci- 
pline ratings, an& v the decisions . ■* This table, confirmed . : 
fcfiat it was- Commission policy to deny' parole to inmates 
^fith institutional* discipline ratings of poor/very poor, 
regardless of thear prior criminal record rating., ,;. 

v8)»; This table also indicated that:it was neces- 
sary to modify the tentative' decision rule to deny parole 
to inmates With serious/extensive prior criminal record 
ratings. The .Commissioners showed a markerd tendency to \ 
deny paroie t£-'pf fenders in this category;, however, they,., 
did grant parole to a small number of inmates with excep- , 1 
^tionally favorable institutional discipline ratings". It 
was apparent that further analysis of thesd cases would be 
.necessary' to determine with a highelt degrefc of specificity 
. the Commissioner "s policies 'concerning ihmyites with un- 
favorable prior criminal record ratings. 
V\ . ' • ,. • . - • , . " ;• . :• : » • * • 

9) This, three-variable table cast further light on 
the Commission policy ^regarding inmastes with .prior criminal 
record ratings of none or minor. It*appeared £hat it was 
' .Commission" policy to -grant parole*to inmates in this cat- 
egory if they were rated ^s having very, good institutional 
' discipline. ■ ' \' . , . • • 

No 'further decision rules were derived from an anal- 
ysis^pf these fables. ' • " ' • • - V 

li seemed from these. distributions %hat the Commis- 
sion had a well-def ined poiicy concerning inmates with ex- • 
tremely favorable* or unfavorable ratings. For the remain-: 
ing cases, particularly those in which'.the inmate Was ratqd 
, as average on either dimenfion, it was assumed that; these^ 
decisions had been Influenced by. additional factors, that 
is, those factors mentioned by the Commissioners .at the 
initial meeting, and recorded, in the salient .factor sec- . 
tion of the case evaluation form'. > m 

a Salient Factors ; • . - 

- As anticipated,, an analysis' of -the .salient factors 



Table 3,5 



Percentage oflaaates Granted Parole; Distributed According to Institutional Discipline Ratings 



and Prior Criminal Record Ratings 




Total number of cases ', . • a 

iTSf 3 " 5: The P^ntages^ho* the percentage of inmates^ parole* 

L * J "^9ory. indicated by the intersection of a col* and *a row. The'aLaL do no 
dd,up to 10 The numbers in parentheses show the total number of inaa es 2 WSL a 

gory indicated by a column-row intersection. .. umjt* cate- 



showed that 'thei^e were several negative, factors, consist- 
ently associated with parole denial/ i.e., v not in honor 
grade, (minimum custody) , detainer pending in North > 
Carolina", recent probation jar parole violation-. Altoge- 
ther, t her e^were eleven factors in this category. These 
factors seemed-io operate as " screens , ' v eliminating those 
o whom they applied from further parole consideration. 
In other words/ if an inmate was perceived ae having a 
chronic alcohol problem, the unfavorable nature. of this 
^ac.tor seemed to preclude him from further parole consid- 
eration and' to overrride any favorable, factors. It ap- 
peared, therefore, that it was Commission policy to deny 
/parole in cases in which one or more of these factors was 
^.present,, regardless of the' seriousness of the prior crim- 
inal record or institutional discipline ratings . . ' 

This analysis had identified what were assumed to 
be the Commission' s major decision-marking criteria and :.\ 
policies... It was necessary now to develop a conceptual 
model' which could incorporate the decision rules derived 
from this 'analysis apd provide a. framework- for further 
'analysis. „ 

Model Development: The Evolution of the Screening Model 

One way to .conceptualize the Commission ' decision- 
making process was tp posit that the eleven unfavorable 
factors took precedence over all other considerations 
early in the decision process, and in effect excluded in- 
.mates to whom they applied from further consideration as 
.paroles-candidates. 

It was hyptothesizeci^that for cases riot screened but 
by these eleven criteria* the final decision would be 

'determined largely on the ^basis of the institutional ^dis- 
cipline and/or prior criminal • record ratings «. As eviaent 
from 'the crosstabulations , there was considerable overlap 
between these two categories; for example, 46 percent of 

• the. inmates with serious or extensive ' PW-or criminal re- 
cord ratings had' poor/very poor institutional discipline 

..ratings- ■ /' ' -. _ < . ; . / >/ r . 

I£' ; was : theref ore" necessary to develop a decision-' 
making modeiythat woii^d deal with the problem oU overlap 
' and provide. a strategy for further identifying Commission 
policy. If was' found that both.of these objectives .could 
be achieved- through case-classification techniques, in- 
volving sub-divisions of the sample through successive ; 
sortlhg!- * : . ' - ..: • '," '. .' ' ■ ■ . ," 

ic — — • ■, .■ "v --. . : ■ 

3 For a discussion of manifold ^classification and con 



*was drawn^L^ 3 " screenin 9" model , a systematic sample 

b2rs d Sd7ig b ?r »3«\nd% e " al ^ i0n f ° rmS W±th fi - le 
total sample of 3 3 K •< Rpnlail f W€ V re selected from the 
w i. erQ 4-k1 ■ Replacements were made for cases 

where the maximum sentence exceeded 20 years.) - 

_ The sorting pattern use*d. on the sub-sample tenta: 
"on Iht : T ? ls So ?ting v pattern was -then duplicated 

shown in Figure 3.2. UiL1 sample, is 



eluded more cases JvJSr! J£f „ poo f d ^ cl PUne category in- 

, , itusrof^h^sita 1 ^ irfdS? e 5::ir5^L^ fin ' a after » 

••• -* fnr^W ^£2- v rd ratings, the remaining cases were 
y further subdivided on the basis of double-factor rulls ,■• ' 



SSSSS^^^i^iK^^- ^aser, D - ' Routinizing 

MUSf^ISi feh °?a7i 11 ^ ' Md ; 1 national Institute bf 
paencax Health, 19.73 /, pp. 148-154. ; * ; v . 



Pint Sort . Second Sort flihdSort' 



Fourth Sort Fifth Sort 



Sixth .Sort Seventh Sort 



Eighth Sort 




*No information 32J 
. tbtalr 3 f 176 



Denj , 10)" 



, Figure 3.2: Sorting Pattern for North Carolina Phase I Data , 



based, on combinations of" the prior criminal record and ' 
institutional discipline ratings. 

..The .Basic Considerations and single .and double fac- 

- tS 8 ,i2?? thS ° large ma ^ or ity of the decisions in 

the sample. They covered cases representing- relatively : 
extreme, ratings, that is , very favorable, or '• very unfavor- 
able. a The only cases not screened out were "marginal" 
cases, that. is, those containing a. rating of "adequate" 
on .institutional discipline and/or "moderate" on prior • 
criminal record. Inmates with serious/extensive prior 
criminal reconTr&tings who had, served "a relatively 
long time, were alsto classified .as marginal casjes. . 

It was necessary to determine which additi 

tors distinguished marginal candidates who were 

parole f rodpmose^ who were denied. A close scr* 

the case evaluation forms suggested that a range _ 

tors pertaining to the of feris&^conduct in the insu 

tion, proportion.of time served, or special post-re 

plans h#l influenced the decision. It appeared the* 

role had been granted- when at leas* two factors favu^ 

to, the inmate were present; othe^r^, parole had been 

^ decision rule was formulated, incorporating 
this finding .v o / \^ 

. This /sorting technique had enabled the research 
staff to identify what seemed to be the major criteria 
and policies of the Commission. - . • » .1 

V- 

* * 

Guideline germ Vilation \ 
" " — ^ — / 

It was then necessary to place the decision rules in 
convenient sequence for the Commission' s ' use . In order 
» 'accomplish this, the sorting pattern was translated 




This model provided a mechanism for structuring the- 
or< f r in which the factors would be taken into cAsider- 
ation. In this f lqwchartfmodel , a case would meeTsuccesr: 
sive decision points. At each decision point ,*or-sc&n f ' 
the case would be evaluated against a criterion. The di- 
rection indicated at the decision- point would determine 
the next path. leading to another decision point and/or a 
stop, consisting of grant or deny.' Thus, each test elim- 
inated some of the cases from farther consideration, eithe 
through a parol* or a deny,decision , and passed the re- 
maining cases . on to be evaluated against another criterion 

A ; questionnaire .formattas adopted to translate this 
screening process into simple yet comprehensive guidelines 
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Figure 3 4 . 3 : Flowchart Dqrivgd- f rotn Sorting Pattern Shown in Figure 3. 
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(Figure 3.4). The questionnaire was based,, on - checked ^ 
items, which called for "yes" or "no" responses. Each ■" 
item contained either a decision rule, whidh indicated k 
deny or grant parole, or instructions to continue to an-" 

"ui ThS ?4? elines were written in terms which, 
when^possible, embodied the Commission ' s ,own phraseology, 
in effect, ^ each question constituted a statement of Com- 
mission^ policy . Item 2a, for example, asks, "Does the 
inmate have detainers pending in North Carolina? If yes, 
deny parole " Implicit in this question is a statement 

•X i Coimnisslon Policy to. deny parole to inmates 
with detainers pending in North Carolina. • * ' ' ' 

When Commission and guideline decisions were? com-', 
pared for the full sample, it was found' that Commission • 

faction agreed with, or was "inside- the guidelines," in 
86 percent of the cases <See -Table 3.6). This propor- 
tion anore than satisfied the agreed-on requirement that 
at .least 80 percent of the decisions must fall*. within 

- Zu & f uldel:Lnes - Individually, each item complied wi£h- 
the 8 0 percent requirement, with the exception of the 
items relating to assaultiveness. These were . tenta- 

L lncl ^ ded in. the guidelins with the understanding - 
that the influence of assaultiveness on decision would 
be discussed with the Commission. ■ ' m J 

_ Alt J} ou 9 h Preliminary guidelines had been developed, 
• rurther data collection was still required. First, the ■ 
guidelines needed to be tested and validated on.new data 
to ensure that they accurately reflected Commission policy 
Second, further data collection was needed to refine some 
items in the Basic Considerations section. The guidelines 
referred to "recent" escape or " recent " probation ' viola- 
tion; in order to determine what the Commissioners re- - 
garded, as "recent, " they wepe^asked to record the date • 
on wh'ich the offense took place. In addition; it was 
necessary to develop^cperatiohal definitions for prior 
criminal record and institutional 'discipline?, in order 
to reduce subjectivity amd inconsistency in these ratings. 

Impleme ntation of Preliminary Guidelines; Phase II 

/V/V Wnen 'Preliminary guidelines, had been developed , 

the research 1 sta^ met with the North Carolina Parole Com- 
mission in DeceniBer, 1975.- The purpose of this meeting 
was to present, the findings from the Phase I data collec- 
tion and to explain the proposed 'guidelines . The Commis- 
sioners confirmed, that the guidelines reflected their 
criteria and tifeir paroling policies.. They also agreed ' 
that there was a heed to?- reduce subjectivity in the rat- <* 
ingsy It was agreed that the data collection instrument v 
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North Carolina Parole Commission 
Preliminary Guidelines' 
(Do not use for driving offenders or 
inmates with sentences over 20 years.) 

Form I o • 



Bas^Lc considerations 

1.. Does the inmate have detainers pending iri other 
jurisdictions? ' 0 

If YES , parole to the detainer only. r 
If NO, continue to .2. „ 



YES NO 



2. 



Does the inmate have detainers pending in 
North Carolina? ' 



4\- • 



Is he in less than honor grade? 

Does he have a chronic alcohol, problem? 

Does he have a history of driving offenses 

related to alcohol abuse? 

■ ■ . ^ 

Js there a recent unfavorable psychological 
report on the initiate? 



f. Is he enrolled in work 
institutional^ program 
.■■ completed before parole 



Are there very strong polic 
or communityir objections to t l^vixiR^te 1 s 
release at) this time? * 

\ '- : 




Has there been a very short 
offenses? 

Has h£ escaped recently? 
(Specify date : 



:ime between 



j*. Has he violated probation or parole recently? 



(Specify date: 



) 



Has he failed on work release recently? 
(Specify date: , ) ' 



ERJC 



If all answers in 2 are ,NO t ' ^Qnjt^pueto B. v 
If any answers in 2 . are YES , deny j x ^ 



J5&gure 3. 



4 : ^teliminary Guidelines 



SI 



* ■ 



B. l. Does the* inmate have a discipline - rating of 

POOR or VERY POOR? i* . - ■•' 
Jf YES, deny parole? if NO, continue to 2. .. ~~ 
■ ■ . , , .." A v 

. . z. a. Does the inmate have a prior criminal record 
rating of NONE, MINOR, or MODERATE? 
, If YES, skip to 3.. 1 1+ NO,, continue to b. ~ 

b. Does the inmate have a prior criminal record 
rating o,f SERIOUS or EXTENSIVE? 
/ If YES, continue to c. If NO r skip to 3. ~ 

J, c. Has the inmate served a relatively; long fVs 
jt±me?* ■ - ' 



3. a. 



If YES > ^ go to Form II. if NO, deny parole.. 

Does the inmate have a discipline rating of 
VERY GOOD? . 
If YES, skip to 4\ Ifj NO, continue to A. ■ 

b. Does the inmate have a discipline rating of 
GOOD? , . 

If NO, continue, to c. ■ - 
If YES, and he has a prior, criminal record 
' f rating of NONE or MINOR, skip to* 4. 
If YES, and he has a prior criminal record 
rating of MODERATE, go to Form II. 



c . 



Does the initiate have a discipline rating of 
ADEQUATE? 
* - If YES, go* to Form II. 

Does the inmate have a high . assaultive potential? 
If YES, go to Form II.'. If NO* parole. 



Parol e . , Deny parole 

&ide the guidelines: (J~ ^ 
ed/denied parole' because 




Date 



5mmissioner 



* A relatively long time Wuld tie defined as \ -* 
'1) 4 years or more on /sentence of lp/ye&rs or more; or 
2) 40% or more of a ^ntence. undj£r lof years . 

.Figure 3.4: Preliminary Guidelines (continued) 
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' * ■ * Fortn II 

(Use following Form I, with marginal parole candidates.) 



Does the inmate have a high assaultive potential? 
If YES, continue to 2. If NO, skip to 3 . 



Has tfie inmate's prison conduct been so good as — 
<to give reasonable assurance tha^' he is no longer 
dangerous? ^ . t_ 

If YES, contihOe to 3. If NO, deny parole. 

Are there extraordinary factors relating ^to the 
inmate 1 s condition that indicate that parole 
should .be 'granted at this time (disabled, aged, 
terminally ill, debilitated)?, 
If YES, parole. If NO, continue to 4r 



yes +m 



Are there 'strong favorable factors that suggest 
that .^eleatse may Toe appropriate "at this time? 

a. Factors/ relating to the. of fense : > 

1) Low seriousness of the offense 

2) Mi/ioy role in the offense 

3) Long interval between offenses 

b. Factors relating to conduct in j the institution : 
"1) Low assaultiveness . 

2) Qpod or very good work participation 
i 3) Recent good conduct . * 

c. ] Proportion of time served: 
Jl) 40% of a sentence of .5 or fi mbre years 

2) Serving sentence of under 5 years 4nd 
^ / likely, to complete- sentence if nqt 
paroled at s this time 
'♦Special plan's for : medical or psychiatric* 



<d,- 



treatment after release 
K if 2 or more- answers, in 4 are YES,' parole 
If hot, deny parole:* 



Parole 



Decision : . „__^ 

For a decision outside the guidelines: 



Deny parole 1 



Inmate was paifcled/denied parole because^ 



Dat£« 



Commissioner 




Figure 3*4: Prel 



iminajry Guideline^, (continued) *' c- 



Table 3.6 



DistrMtion of Decisions in Phase I Sample, According to Preliminary Guidelines 





Cbmmis'sioner Decisions - ^ 


Inside. 
•: Guidelines. 


' ' Outside ■ 
Guidelines 


' Total 


Basic' Considerations * ' 4 * 

* * 

tH * _ 


99% 

(677) . 


1%* 

(7) 


100% ' ^ 
: . (684p 


Poor/Very Poor Institutional Discipline Rating .' 


90% 

(573) 


• 10%. ; 

(621 


: 100% • . 

. (635)' 


' . %. ' : ^ — 

Serious/Extensile Prior Criminal Record Rating,- 
Served & Shorf Timo v 


: ••i 0% 

■ i (195). ■', 


' Y 

: 20% 

(49) 


100% 

(244) 


Not Marginal, Not^ Assaultive ,.' . 

t 

■ , 1 


^82% ■# 

• ' "\ • * 
(57?) : 


18% 

• U29) 


100% ; 

(706) 


Not Marginal, Assaultive • 

» "'J 


• • ' 57% ' ' " 
■* (I7>\ 


■ ' .(13) 


V ' (30) 


Marginal, Assaultive " . ' 


68% ' 
' ' ' (6 . 3) J* 


32% , 

■ ,k"(29), 


.100% • - 


• • ..." r— 1 : — ^ ,., . . ' ■, 

Favorable Factors ; v ••;•>' ' • "', " 


7 •••79% " ; 
• " \: (362) 


21% 
?i (98) 


J92) 

. 100%.. . 
.'(460) 


' Total , 

••■i *." — J— — _J . 


86% 

f * t " 

L L 


< 

14% • 

ft— i- 


100% ' ' * 
(2,851) 



, Missing information 



(fe) 



.1 



Total number of cases 



. (3-17fiV 



shown in Figure 1 3 . 5 would be usedreo deve.lop definitions 
for prior Criminal record and . institutional discipline. 

The influence^ of assaultiveness on decision was dis- 
cussed with. the Commissioners. . They explained that, the 
rating had actually reflected assessments of assaultive 



history rather than of " assaultive' potential . " The Com- 
missioners stated that they . some time's paroled an inmate 
with a history of assaultiveness if, when judging frpm 
his institutional progress, there was "a subs tanti^tf rea- 
son to believe that the inmate was no, ; longer dangerous.. 
Apparently, it was this distinction that had given rise- 
to many decision's that had been clasffifiof by thfe' re- ; 
Search staff as outside the guidelines.. 

The Commissioners were - urged to exercise theiJr dis- 
cretion in applying the decision rules to' individual 
casesv In other words , although it was , Commission policy 
to deny parole to inmates who were not in minimum custody, 
there might be circumstances when it would be; appropriate- 
to parole an inmate in this category. In these cases*, _ 
the Commissioners were asked to state their reasons for' 
going outside the, guidelines . 

''••'*' • • ■ • ■ ' ! • . • 

-' since the analytical objectives of this ^phase of the 
research were limited and immediate feedback was desired, 
a relatively small sample was y requested- for this data ,, 
collection. < Each Commissioned was aske.d to fill oqt at 
least 50 preliminary; guideline forms with -the attached 
operational definition form. : ^ . 4 . ; . \ 




Phase II: Data Analysis 

t— ., , • -.- » ./ ■ v- 

? • /When this validation sample was returned, the deci- 
"'• slons oh 94 percent of the 371 forrr.s were withiny the ...... 

guidelines. The 'paroling rate- for [the sample was 2? per- 
'cent, as compared with 3 5> percent . for thfe original sample- : 
{2.°= 1.75, p <• 05) . This stimulated 'Some concern that 
the- guidelines might tiavje; influenced, rather than reflected, 
Commission' policy. When questioned a^out this ,' the Com.r*' \ 
•mission advised that their ckseload',had consisted of pre-.. t 
domi'nantly serious' offenders^ during the datayco^lectic^ * 
period and; therefore, they believed, the sample was not ' 
representative 'of their average ca-s^eload. . f . 

^"•••ph^»-a^jreiupo..s =• were .analyzed item by item. The. .■ 
' 80 percent »rule 'wa& lj§e'd^as„. ( the* ..standard f or • determining-:- ' ,; 
..'whether each litem repgreseht^ C6niroiasi6n policy. Analysis 
.hf-bf the Basic Consideration item's revealed |that chronic al- 
p R f r "Cohol : abusevand. police objections did not "mandate denials ^ 
^-^.n at least*/ 80 percent of. .tjie 'casesr i^eref ore, these 

' ••V*'-'--: ':. --•..,:• . •■• V . • ■ A l> ■ ■ 



s 



• •, •. : ■ •. . •• , .. \ >•••••.» ••• :• v 

. . ..; ■ ,. ■ . *\._ ... 

"*•'« -. *• North Carolina' Parole .Commission •"" * ' .. . , * . * y 

. .. • Data- Collection Instrument for Operational . Definitions ... \\ ..-*■•;• ' 

.. ; PleastTfiil irv the following scale^T In'Jte space beneath each scale ' " 
- • write in £he facts, about the ca.se which* support your -rating. For v 
: example if. you circled VERY POOR o^Vhe institutional discipline ' 
scale, write in the nqmfcer of major dnd minor infractions arid 'the ' " - :' 
dates^of the infractions^ >he same/procedure is to be followed' for ' . ". 
■ - prior criminal record,, list all pHor convictions, prior in&vrc'ef- "■' '■' 
.. atxons, and/or arrests which influenced your* assessment of the 
inmate on this dimension. - ".•*.-''•'' 



. ...... 

. INSTITUTIONAL DISCIPLINE 

■ ■ ..;■) ~ ■ — — ^» 

V] 

Infractions 



■v. '•"». 



^ VERY/POOR - : POOR - ADEQUATE * GOOI^ - VERY GOOD 

' ' . Dates " 



■ — - — : ; 






i 




■ ^ ... 












* 




« ■ ■ » 

- . ■ */ 


* - 









PRIOR CRIMINAL RECORD 



NONE -' ■. MINOR - MODERATE * - SERIOUS . *- ■ EXTENSIVE ' - » 

* * ' ■ ** ■ . • 7* .' 

Length of Sentehcfi , 



Of-fense „• Date of Sentence ' 



% — . c . • ;. 1 ; — — 'j : 



SI 



* .1 ■ 



■* • : ■ . ' " ■■ figure- 3: : .5: ''Daita Colle^t^^hst^tia^nt > ''- ' 
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items were eliminated from the Basic Considerations sec- 
tion* Decisions on all' other guideline items more than 
satisfied the 80 percent rule. 

Operational Definitions V • , 

The -Commission had supplied ample data for develop-, 
ing operational definitions for institutional discipline 
ratings. Tables were, compiled for each category of the 
institutional discipline scale. Under each rating cat- 
egory were^listed the specific infractions and combina- 
tions o£ infractions that the Commission had associated 
toith' th^se ratings. , / ■ .' 

.-'•*• * ^ >> 

When these entries were studied, it was found that , 
the institutional discipline rating was actually an index 
composed of the type,,, number; and recency of infractions. 
The. Commission did not seem to be considering infractions 
over 'a year old. The range of infraction, attributes in 
each category was grouped, to determine— the boundaries 
for that "Category. Since, for example, virtually no major 
infractions were recorded for. inmates rated as having good 
discipline, it was assumed that major infractions would 
fall, below the' boundary defining the good institutional 
discipline category. ; ? 

An alphabetical code was developed to translate each 
type o*f infraction and its recency into, ar symbol . For 
example, "E" indicated a minor infraction during the last 
year, but not within the last six months (Figure 3.6).. 

To test the accuracy of these definitions, the rat- 
ings for institutional discipline given by the Commis- 
sioners in the sample were compared with those indicated 
,by the operational definitions. The Commissioners' rat- 
ings were consistent with the guideline ratings in 84 
percent of the- cases. 

. A similar technique was employed in studying prior 
criminal record. This analysis was complicated by the 
broad range of possible penalties that inmates had re- 
ceived (suspended sentences, fines, juvenile sentences, 
probations). It appeared that the Commissioners' rat- 
ings of prior criminal record were primarily a function 
of the number of convictions followed by incarceration 
and the length of the sentences to t incarceration. u For 



**The Commissioners referred to a sentence to incar- 
ceration on which the inmate actually served jail or 
prison time as an "active" sentence. This term provides 



• •-'/ Nor^h Carolina Parole Commission- , •» ' ' /. 
1 .■ Institutional Discipline Classification ' < ^ ; ' • •••]•. ;• 
(Do. not use for driving of feroclirs'of inMtb .with >eatences over 20 years; exclude 
present sentence/ juvenile reqlrdt arrest's, and convictions not followed- lty incarceration .) 



Class 

t 

A 

. B 
C' 
D 
E 



Type of Infraction •• 



'to > ■ 



Escape during last 6 months . . , V . 

' Escape during last year, but no,t during last 6 months" 




•A 



or infraction during last year 
\ ;Minor infraction during, last 6 months • ,, 

Minor infraction during last year, but not during last ,'6 months X 



Adequate 
B, C, D, E. 



Greatest possible infrad? 
\^tion combinatjions at this 



Guideline Rating: 



IB 

1C ' , 

■lE'^to; 

2E r s ' ' - , 
• \\ . > • » ' ' 
Cojiuniss'idn 

'''' I' 




Any combination; ,: 
tfejat exceeds' y ..° 
Adequate .» • 



■* * »' 

V 

V. 



'For a 'CoflBBissian rating outside guidelines , please state Weapons:- 



Figure 3.6: Institutional DiscipliAe Classification * 
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simplicity, tthe definitions took -only these two, dimensions 
into apcount . (Figure 3.7) . The ratings for prior. criminal 
record given, by the ,Coiranissi^on in the sample were then 
compared with those indicated by the operational. defini- ' 
s tions; they. agreed in 81 percent of the cases. '.' 



-V Phase III; Revision of the ■ Preliminary guidelines 

>. . ' • * . • ~ \ r " ■"■ 

-": -. The. staff met with the Commission to discuss the 
.Phase II findings' and to explain the operational defini— 
; ' ,tionSi y At this meeting, the Commissioners were advised' 
* that tnev" cbujd modify these ratings to reflect the in- 
*'/' fluence of mitigating or aggravating factors. When these 
considerations, brought the rating outside the guideline 
definition, -the Commissioners Were asked to list, the fac- 
.* : tors that: affectea" the rating. In using the guidelines,- 
N the Commissioners were' advised ttf consider the inmate as 
: classified' according to their final rating, whether^ r 
not it 5 was the same: as the* rating suggested by^fcfre opera- 
. f ti&nal definitions.,- .!>*'■'■''*' 

. , ' • "During *tfci§ ldeeting , the Commissioj^aiscussed the 
ieaslbility..;jbi^dapiing.- 1;he guide line^o; .that' their re- 
sponses couid be easily -coded for computer, processing . 
THis. would ^provide them with a 'permanent record of their ^ 

;. decisions/and reasons for goin^outside the guidelines. - 

.//V/ As/a transitional aid^-tp Computerization, . the ques- 
tionnaire 'format was rec^aced by.a checklist of the-- guide-. 
; : lihe, criteria (Figiare^rT8) . •;/■' Tfiis new short form; with 
operational def ini^^^>fp-r prior criminal" record and in- 
stitutional discipline ratings, was returned to the Com- 
mission. AgainV^ecaus'e research objectives were 4 rioW very 
limited', a smaaa, 'sample was /requested. A total of 150 w 
■^-^q^LS-were r^urned. « Ninety-eight percent of the deci- 

." sions in ,:tjfe sample were within the guidelines. The pa- 
1 • -roling^j^e, a low 17 percent, (z = 3.6> p^.001) seemed 
to be .^elated to the large proportion of inmates with 
' poorjsnst,itutional records. A total qi 127 inmates, or 
85ypercent of the sample, failed to ( meet the Basic Con- 
fderations. ' 



The- very high percentage of cases within the guide- 
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a -succinct^ way to distinguish between suspended and ac- 
tual sentences' to incarceration. Although this term 
seems to be unique to this Commission, the research staff 
found that this concept was useful in developing opera- 
$ r tibnal definitions for; the paroling authorities of Vir- 
ginia, * Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, and Washington. 



North Carolina Parole] Commission 
.. ' Prior Criminal Record Classification \>y" 

(Do not use for driving offenders- or inmates with sentences.-byer, 20/ years , exclude, 
present sentence, juvenile recJrd, arrest's, and convictions, .not followed by incarceration.) 

Class / ■ - Length of Maximum Active Sentence 



A 
B 

C 
D 
E 



Over 10 years : ' / 

Over 5 years, including. but. not exceeding 10 years 
Over 1 ^year, including but not: exceeding 5 years 
Oyer 5 months, including but not exceeding 1 year 
5 months or less 



Sentences at this level: 



Minor 



D, E 



-■J Greatest possible' sentence : 
.combination at' this level:;'' ID + 2E's 

4E's 
2D's 



Guideline Ratiiig: 



For a Commission rating qutside guidelines, please state reasons: 





/ i 1 



ommiss^on Rating: 



Serious 



A,|, C, D, E ' 



Any combination 
that exceeds -j 
Moderate 



t. 



Figure 3,7: Prior Criminal Record Classification 



f North Carol ina Parole Commission Guidelines 
(Do not uselfor jdfiviflg offenders or " 
inmates with sentences over 20 years.) 



Number of prior hearings : 



Please proceed sequentially through the form. + CHECK. ALL FACTORS r 
•as to whether they, apply to the inmate: Stop after reaching a deci- 
sion" and record decision at the end of thef form.. 



YES NO 



A. 1. \ North. Carc^Iina detainer' 

' \ ! ' ■■ 

2. ^Not in minimum custody 

3. ^Recent unfavorable psychological report 

/ ■ ;» . ■. . * ■ 

/ 4: Needs work release . 

5. Escape within ' last 6 months 

6. Probation/parole violation within last 
6 months 



7. Work release violation within last 6 months* " 

^ 8. Poor institutional discipline ' 

9. Highly assaultive/still dangerous , u 

10. Serious record and not served relatively 

long time* 

■11. Short time between offenses - _ 

12. Police objections y. ^ # m _ — 

If any answer in A is YES, deny parole. Otherwise, 

' continue , ■ \ ■; . ■ ■ 

* ** 

B, 1. Out-of-state detainer (parole to. detainer 

only) r 

2. Extraordinary factors (disabled, aged', 

terminally ill r debilitated) 

■ : > 

If any answer ^in B is Y&§T, parole . Otherwise , 

continue. ■ V/- 

* • , .* 

* A relatively long time is defined as 

1) 4 yeard or mpre ,on a sentence of : 10 years or more; or 

2) 50% or i more of a sentence under 10 years . 

■ - ■ - i ■ ... - m ■ ■* . * 

f Figu^p 3*9 s Guidelines " - ' 
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• II • Using the Commission ratings for Prior Criminal Record and/or 
Institutional Discipline, locate the inmate 9 s category below. 



YES NO 



A., r NO or MINOR prior criminal record and VERY GOOD 
or GOOD institutional discipline, present of- 
fense not committed on probation or parole - 



B. / SERIOUS prior criminal record, and VERY GOOD or ; 
GOOD institutional discipline , sterved rela- 
tively long time* 

If either answer is YES, parole. Otherwise, continue. 

C. fclj^jj^at^s^dth ADEQUATE institutional discipline; 
all inmates with MODERATE prior criminal records; 
all inmates whose present offense was committed 
on probation or parole t 

1. Low seriousness of present offense 

2. Minor role in offense { ' 

3. Long interval between offenses 

4. / Loh assaultiveness " " 

5. J Good work partic 

i 

6/. Recent good conduct 

7. Served 40% of a sentenced/of 5 or more yfears 



8. 




Likely to max out if^ot paroled now 



9* Medical/psychiatric treatment planned 
after release 



If 12 or more answers in C are YES, parole. Otheirwise, deny parole. 



Commission Deci sidn : 



Parol e 



Deny parole 



For & decision outside the guidelihes : 

Inmate was paroled/denied parole because 
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* A relatively long time is defined as 

1) 4 years or more on a sentence of 10 years or more; or 

2) 50% of more of a sentence under 10 years 



Figtire 3.8: Guidelines (continued) 




_ s .gave further evidence that the guidelines accurately 
lected Commission policy. In 97 percent of the cases, 
^e Commissioners' rating of institutional discipline con- 
curred with the guideline rating. It was evident that the 
operational definitions for this factor were, appropriate. 
Similar results were' found" concerning the accuracy of the - 
prior criminal record^definitions; 91 percent of the Com 7 
missipners' ratings agreed with the guideline ratings. 

Phase IV: Implementation of the .Guidelines • : 

Before this project began, "and while this research 
was in progress, the Commission used a computerized sys- 
tem for recording the Commission's parole decisions and, 
when parole was" denied, reasons for denial. The Commis- 
sion's computer and research staff is currently in the 
process of further' refining the guideline form for com- 
puterization such that it will be possible to have a per- 
tinent record, of both decisions inside a'nd outside the 
guidelines. This system' will provide a feedback mechan- 
ism through which . tKe Commissioners can study their rea- 
; son s for going outside the guidelines and" to determine 
whether there have been any shifts in policy since the 
implementation of the guidelines. Since this computer- 
izatijjft is just getting underway, follow-up data on the 
impact which the implementation of the guidelines has or 
may have on the decision-making process . is not now avail- 
able. 

• * *■ 

Conclusion , . , 

. At this time, it is difficult to assess the implica- 
tions of the 'implementation of guidelines on the parole 
decision-making process of the North Carolina Parole Com- 
mission'. Judging from the paroling rates of the Phase 
II and Phase III* sample, it appears that the implementation 
of the guidelines may have had an unintended effect, ^in 
that, as the guidelines were successively refined, the 
parole -rate decreased.- The research staff is, however, 
confident that this steadily declining parole rate is ap- 
propriately attributed to the^collection of small and. 
substantially biased samples. 

. - 5 See Chapters 4 and 6, which concern the research 
conducted in collaboration with the paroling authorities - 
of Virginia and Missouri. In these jurisdictions, the 
Phase II data was collected over a period of several 
months; therefore, the samples were large and the prob- 
ability 'of obtaining biased samples was decreased- 'The 
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It is obvious that guidelines based on the screening 
model developed to conceptualize .this Commission's parole 
deciaion-making processes are a radical departure from 
the time-setting, .-matrix model of the United States Parole 
Commission. * 

• In interpreting the findings presented in this chap- 
ter, a few factors must be kept in mind. Although case- 
classification techniques were used to* derive the guide- 
line decision rules, this does not necessarily suggest 
that similar results could hot have been achieved through 
use of multiple regression techniques. The search for 
the Appropriate calculus was terminated because it was 
evident from discussion with the Commissioners that case- 
classification methods 1 provided a more efficient technique 
for identifying Commission policy. 

From the initial conference with the Commissioners, 
it was apparent that they conceived of the parole decision- " 
making process as involving a review of many discrete fac- 
tors. Although the Commissioners .did not express this 
process in these terms, it was clear from the initial 
meeting that the Commissioners had in mind certain minimum 
standards wl\ich an inmate had to meet before he was 
roled. In short, the screening model developed in the ^ 
course of this research was not entirely a preation of 
the research staff; but reflected, to some extent, the 
Commission 1 s practice when the project began. The Com- 
mission's commitment to implementing the guidelines is 
thus partly explained by r the fact that the model devised 
is compatible with their . pre-existing conceptual frame 1 
of reference*. ^ 

As a final note, it seems reasonable to ask, "How do 
the guidelines really work? Is a case really screened 
out?" . Th0 answer is an emphatic, "Noi" The guidelines 
present in a short— hand form a summary of the •Commission 1 ^ 
major paroling criteria and policies. As explained in 
Chapter 2, ^he guidelines coiiceptualize the decision- ■ _ - 
making process as if the information search ceased at a 
specific point; as if poor institutional discipline, or 
recent probation violation were thk sole determinants of 
the decision. In actuality, the information searqh "does 
not end "early" in the decision-making process. The Com- 
missioners are well aware of the fact that it is their 
policy to deny parole to inmates who are not in minimum 
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paroling rate for these samples was comparable to that of 
the Phase I data. It was therefore concluded that the 
guidelines reflected rather than influenced paroling 
policies j 



custody; however, the file is still examined* caref felly to 
determine whether there are certain factors about 'the case 
which warrant a decision outside the guidelines. 
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* 9 Chapter 4 j 

- ' ' . * '. 

VIRGINIA 

Colleen A. Cosgrove and Jane Waller stein 

'■ ■ « ' . ■ 

Board Structure and Procedure 

The Virginia Parole Board consists of five full-time 
members, including a chairman. The Board has jurisdiction 
over all misdemeanant's arid felons with maximum sentences of 
over a year.. The judge fixes the maximum sentence>within 
the statutory 'limits for the .offense. By statut^VanVin- 
mate is tuigible for parole at the expiration of , Cne^fburth '.■•„■ 
of his maximum' sentence.. Good time opera tes^ in such a way t 
that the maximum sentence can be reduced by one- third. . If 
an inmate is denied at first eligibility, his case is con- 
sidered annually thereafter. ' • 

s "^v, 

The inmate appears, before a panel of two Board members^ 
In fiscal 197.7, 5,564 interviews were conducted. Each Board; V 
member makes an independent decision. The file is then re-i'X'/ * 
viewed by other Board members until three votes either /to 
frant or deny are obtained. No criteria for parole are 
specified in Commonwealth law; the Board, however, has adopted 
such criteria as/explained below. The law requires the Board 
to conduct a "thoroug^Tinvestigation prior to release " 
(Section~~53-253) ,— 4n^JLudi«ng the "history, the physical and 
mental condition, andNthe' character of the prisoner and his 
conduct, employment and attitude while in prison...." . 

The research staff met with the Board members iri Jan- 
uary, 1975. In describing their paroling policy, the Boar 
members explained .that they had recently adopted aftrstateatent 
: of criteria (Figure 4 .1). This written statement £f .policy. *\ 
reflected four major concerns: 1) ri^k; 2) the effect* of the' 
jxelease on Institutional discipline; 3) whether the inmate 
had served enough time for re'tribution; and 4) whe$he£ fur- 
ther incarceration would decrease the probability aof ; reqidi^- 
yism. If listed 2j$ factors to* be considered in evaruajbing 
the case on these four major dimensions. , . » " ."• >. •: • 

The BoarjsS members expressed a desire to develop ■guide--, i 
lines thkt- would embody these criteria and describe the way*, 
in which/ they were to be applied. They approved ■., the case -v 
evaluation form (see Appendix C) . It was decided that 'the 4 
Board itjfember who interviewed the, inmate would complete -the 
'form and that the ratings and decisions would reflect" con- * 
elusions g£ the ^individual decision-maker . 
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VIRGINIA PROBATION AND PAROLE BOARD* ' 

PAROLE DECISION CRITERIA • 7 " 

■ t ' ■> . " 

•. - • „ ■ 

The Virginia Probation and Parole Board, in determining/ ' 
whether an individual should be released on parole, is -guided- 
by the following: 

1* Whether there is a substantial risk that the indi- r 
vidual will not conform to the conditions; of parole /■ ' 

2. Whether the individual ' £ release at the : time -of 
consideration would depreciate the seriousness of 
the individual's crime or promote disrespect for 
the law . 

3. Whether the* individual 1 s release would have sub- 
stantial adverse effect on institutional discipline 9 

4. Whether the individual Vs continued correctional 
treatih^nt ,»r vocational or other training in the in- 
stitutioh^s^ill ^substantially enhance his capacity 
to lead a law abiding life when released" 1 at a later 
date j 

In applying the above, the Board considers the fol^^ing factors* 

I. Sentence data 

A. Type of sentence' . - ■ %/ 



< 



1. Single ^ j 

2. Multiple 

3. Split 

B. Length of sentence 

C. Recommendations of judgfe. Commonwealth's Attorney*, 
and other responsible officials 



II. , Present Offense 
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A. Facts and circumstances of the offense 1 . 1 ' . . 

B. Mitigating and aggravating* factors ( 

C. Activities following arrest and prior to. confinement, 
including adjustment on bond or probation, if any 

III. "&rior criminal record' 

. . . . ' ■ — * . 

A. Nature ^nd pattern of offenses . * . V 

B. Adjustment to previous probation, parole, and ; confinement 

Figure 4. 1: Parole Decision Criteria * 
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TV: Personal and Social history — 

A. . -Family and marital history 

B. _ Intelligence and education 

C. Employment and military experience , 
D* Physical and emotional health 

V. Institutional experience 

A. Response to available^programs 

B. Academic achievement 

C. Vocational education, . training or work Assignments 

D. Therapy , 
f E. General adjustment ( 

1. Inter-persoiial relationships with' staff and- inmat^e 
° Behavior 

VI. Changes in motivation and behavior ' 

* - *** 

A. r Changes in' attitude toward self and others 

B. Reasons underlying changes 

C. Personal goals and description of personal strengths of 
respurces available to maintain motivation for law abid- 
ing behavior - . . 



VII* Release Plans 
A. Residence 



1 * Alone 

2. With family * * - 

3. With others . 

B. Employment, training, or academic education 

C. « Detainers * 



VIII » Community Resources 
A. Special needs 



1. . Drug Program • " . » 

2. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

3. Alcoholics Anonymous ^ 

B* Volunteer Servi6es 
IX, Results of scientific data 
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A r Psychological tests and evaluations 

B, Parole prediction tables 

■ i 

X, Impressions gained from the-'hearing 

•Figure 4.1: Parole. Decision Criteria (continued) 
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Data dollection began on April' 7, 1975 and continued 
until October 20, 1975. Of the 1,738 forms received, 
thirty-one cases concerning inmates with a maximum sen- 
tence exceeding 3 0 years were excluded from the sample, 
reducing -the sample to 1,707. Regressions and correla- 
tions were based on these remaining cases. In analyzing 
the data for the purpose of developing guidelines, it was 
found necessary to study decisions as a function of the 
ratings of Individual board members. Since the chairman 
had completed too few cases (8$) to analyze through case- 
classification techniques, these cases were excluded from 
this analysis, further reducing the sample to 1,624. Thus, 
crosstabulations show samples of 1,624. 



A nalysis 

■ ♦ 

The analytical techniques used were similar to those 
employed in studying the North Carolina data-: 

A review of the correlation matrix (Table 4 . 1) , 
showed that the variable most highly correlated with the • 
decisions was parole -prognosis (r p b - .77).* Institutional ■ 
discipline and program participation were moderately corre- 
lated with the 'decisions (.39 and .38, respectively) and highly 
with each other (. 70) . Prdor record was moderately corre- 
lated with the decisions (-.33) and minimally correlated 
with institutional discipline (-. 12) . Neither seriousness 
of the offense nor time . served showed more than a negligi-. 
ble correlation with the decisions (- .08 and - . 04 , respec- 
t.ively ) . " 

The relations of the major variables, to the grant/ 
deny decision- were strikingly similar to those found in 
North Carolina: Since the statutory structures in the two 
states were also similar, it seemed possible that a screen- 
ing model similar to that developed for North Carolina 
could be used as a basis for the Virginia guidelines. 

The multiple regression- equation derived from the 
inclusion of the six independent variables most highly 
correlated with the grant/deny decision resulted in a very 
strong multiple correlation: .78 (Table 4.2). When the 
parole prognosis coefficient derived from this analysis was 
excluded from this equation, 1 the remaining five variables 



1 Virginia had contributed ■ to the uniform Parole Re- 
ports and it was believed that the information submitted 
could serve as a data base for developing an empiricallyr- 
derived prediction device which could be incorporated into 
the guidelines. .Unfortunately , the devices developed had 
limited validity (see Appendix A). 



Correlation of Ratings^and Decisions by the Virginia Parole Board (N = 1,707) 



♦ 1 

I, Decision* 




• 1688 


— j 

'•'1685, 


1641' 


1532 


' 1670 


1680 


1663 


1687 


1686 


1687 


2. Seriousness ' 


i 

-.08 




V 

1692 


1647. 


1538 


1676 


1686 


1667 


» 1693 


1692 


1693 


1 Paml p 

Prognosis 


.77 


.00 




1645 


1535 


' 1673 


'! 1683 


1664 


1690 


168?" 


• 

1690 


A ' TnsHHifional 

Discipline 


.'39 


« 

.02 


.'43 


\ 


' 1533 


. 1634 


1642 


1624 


1646 


1645 


1646 


* • 

Partisipation 


38 

« 


.10 


.45 


.70 




1529 


1534 


1516 


1537 

* 


JL537 


1537 


Potential 


'-,28 


.48' 


-.24 


-.19 


.-.13 




1677 


1656 


. 1675 

• 


1674 


1675 


V 

Record , 


-.33 


', .07 


-.37 


-.12 


-.09 






1666 


1685 


•1684 


1685 


Oi oOClal 

< Stability 




03 

* 


42 


.27 


.26 


-.20 


-.44 




1666 


1665 


1666 


* 

7 ■ 1 1HM3 

Served 


- 04 

\ 


36 


-.09 


-.04 


t 

-.02 


J8 


.25 


-.14 




1691 


1692 

p 


10. Maximum , > 
Sentence 


-.04 


M 


-.03 


.05 




19 

L 


15 


-,06 


M_ 




1691 • 


— » — 1 ■ — — 

11. Number of Prior 
.Hearings 


-.02 




-.12 


-.13 


-.16 


I 

JI 


M 


-.16 


JI 


16 





Mote:' . Significant .correlations (p <,01) are underlined. 

Column 1, Point bi-serial correlation coefficients ? columns 2-11, Pearson's product. moment > 
correlation coefficient. Numbers of cases are (Shown above the main diagonal; correlations,: below. 

Vn^ omous variable: Grant - 1, Deny = 0. < j ^ 

HQ . . 



Table 4.2 



Regression of Innate -Status and Board Member Ratings on Parole 



Decision (N 



B95) < 



f • 



r < — 

Variable** / 


Multiple 
Correlation ■ 
Coefficient 


R2 


Change 
i in R2 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


i 


■ \ 

■V 

Beta 


Prior Criminal Record 

■: ■ .• t 


, .32 . 


.10 


1 .10 
J 


• -.32 


-.001 


a 

-.018' 


/ -■ — • 

Institutional Discipline 


u .4? • 


.24 


.14 

J ' 


.40 ' 


.004- 


■ ', * 
.074 


Social Stability 


.52 . 


.27 


.03 


1 

s • .37 - 


.003 


. .036 


Assaultive Potential 


.54 


.a 


j ' .02 


-.28 


-.005 


-.083., 

J 


Program Participation 


.55 


•30 j 


.01 


.3.8 


-.000 


-.008 

i 


Parole Prognosis 


.78 

i 


.60 


.30 


.77 . ' 


.017 


.697 r 


Constant 




— L 


* 


tf 


-.285 


4 

s 



* Cases were included" when the maximum sentence was up to and including 30 years ,anci when ' 
, data on, all variables in the analysis were available. 

** Point biseria^ correlation coefficients, with decision scored as Grant = 1, Deny = 0. ' • 
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mi 



in linear /combination 
of only .5 &. The 
tipn, prior criminal 
alone- accounted 
small proportion of 
five variables. enter 
that a better fit m 
use of case-classif 



r ad/;a multiple correlation coefficient 
two Variables entered into the jsqua-. 
ecofd and institutional discipline, 
st of the variation. The relatively 
he variation explained by the first 
4 into the regression equation suggested 
ht be fo^id for the data through the 
cation 



techniques. 



Institutiona 
' ately correlated: 
lated with each 
study,, it seeme 
provide a suit 
The regression e 
tors, probab^ r 
ness, and sqcia 
Board polic#. 




discipline and prior record werej moder- 
th the decision's and minimally cgrre- 
her (r/= -.12). As, in the North Carolina 
pssibie that these two variables could 

basis for developing the guidelines, 
uatio'n had suggested that additional fac~>- 
lated to program participation, assaultive- 
stability /Would be needed to fully identify 



: , j The" "crosst 
foir the ^sample w, 
4.3-, *4.4, and 4. '5 



ulations 7 showed that the parol ing fate 
s SL percent, and an analysis of. Tables 
gave rise 



to the, following ■observations : 

1 ) - The Board appeared to have a def inite ..policy of 
denying parole to inmates, with poor/very poor institu- * 
tional discipline ratings; only nine" percent of inmates 
in;. this category were granted parole (Table 4. 3) . As the 
institutional discipline rating improved, the paroling 
rate increased; 65 percent of inmates rated as having 
good/very good institutional discipline Were granted pa- 
role.' Clearly, although a,good discipline rating. did not - 
guarantee parole, it greatly increased the probability of 
that outcome. 

2) The Board tended to deny parole, to inmates with 
serious/extensive prior criminal record ratings t (Table 
4.4) ; 63' percent of offenders in this' category were de- 
nied parole. As this rating improved, the probability of 
parole increased; |70 percent of inmates with prior crim- 
inal record ratings of 'no /minor were granted parole. Judg- 
ing by the 80 percent rule, the Board's policy was. not 
based cfh prior criminal record rating alone. 

! .3) When the decision was viewed as a function of 
both the institutional discipline and prior criminal re- 
cord ratings (Tafile 4.5), only one additional decision 
*rul,e wa's derived] It appeared that it was Board policy 
to': parole inmates who had a minor prior criminal record 



I o ' rating , combined 
cipline rating; ' 
were paroled. 



with a, good/frery good institutional dis- , 
82 percent of inmates in this category / j ^ 
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Table 4. \3 



Parole Decisions Distributed According to Institutional Discipline' Ratings 



■ . ■ ■ j 

Decisions 



Grant * 



Deny 



Very Poor/Poor s 



Institutional Discipline Ratings 



9% 

j 08). 



91% 



(182). 



Adequate 



Good/Very Good 




Total ";-;/-7 / 




y\4 



; (792) 



Total 



.100% 



(200) 



100*^S, ' • 
(i;606')""--v' 



Missing information 



18 



Total .number of cases 



(1,624) 
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Table 4.5 : \l 

■ ; i ■ i . . • • . ■ ; . ' f \ , ■ 

Percentage of Inmates Granted. Parole, Distributed According to 
Institutional Discipline Ratings; arid Prior. 'Criminal Record Ratings* 



Institutional 

Discipline 

Ratings 


Prior Criminal Record Ratings . ■ *• 


Serious/ 
Extensive 


' Moderate \ ^ 


Minor/None ■«(. 


i 

Total 


% . 

. Very Good/ 
Good. 


•50% 


1 ^ 

57% , 

(285:).'' 


' 82% 

(380) 


(905) 


* 

Adequate 


' ., 28% . i ' 


■ .V- 

31% , 

(184) ' \v 


1 ■ L « 

61% ; , ' ' • 
(178) 


(501) * 


1 

Poor/ • 
' Very Poor 


** 

^4% ? 

(52) 


' ' (94) - 


.. '■" ■ , ■ V* • 

■ 21% 


• (199) , 


i 

<" • . Totals 


A ' 

(431) 


(563) ' ' 


v : (6U) ; 


V 

* 

(1,605) 




■ - ■ ■ ■ 'i ' ■ 

Missing information ,> » 


r 

■ -■ 19 


' " .. . 

Total number of cases •• = \ ■ ! 


t 

(1,624) 



* Note on how to read table 4.5: The percentages show. the. percentage Of inmates -granted parole 
who fell into the category indicated by the intersection of a column arid a row. The percentages 
do not add up to 100. The numbers in parentheses show the total . number of inmates who fell into 
the category indicated by a column-row intersection. 
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The sorting procedures used in 'fctie North Carolina 
study (Chapter 3, page 51) were then used to achieve the 
following objectives: 1) to derive decision rules cover- 
ing marginal cases, 2) to classify cases according to known . 
decision rules, arid 3) to structure the order in which the 
categories were to %e considered. An examination of the 
salient factors listed by board members on the case evalua- 
tion form revealed four factors consistently associated with 
parole denial: work release failure, escape, parole viola- 
tion, and an unfavorable psychological report. Cases in 
these categories were removed from the sample. 

Cases in categories covered by the tentative decision 
rules'were now sorted out of the sample, i.e., those with 

1) poor/very poor institutional discipline .ratings; and 

2) good/very good institutional discipline ratings combined 
with no/minor prior criminal record ratings. 

Ca^es governed by^jiecls^o^r^ules totalled 645, or 
40 percent of the^-saifiple. To clarify Board policy con- 
cerning the---remaining cases, the data was examined from a 
new perspective. Alwiough the number of months served was 
only negligibly correlated with the grant/deny decision, 
it was hypothesized that, as time served increased, the 
weight attached to prior criminal record would decrease and 
that attached to institutional discipline would increase. 
. It was positive that a useful measure of time served was 
not the actual number of months served, but the number of 
prior -hearings. ^ 

. \ C 

As anticipated, the dara (Table 4.6) showed that, the 
Board's orientation changed from first to second and later 
hearings . At" first hearings, in making decisions regarding 
marginal cases, the Board seemed to be primarily concerned" 
with prior criminal record. At second and later ; hearings, 
however,' more emphasis seemed-^to~~be placed on institutional 
discipline. This shift in emphasis in particularly marked 
with reg'ard to inmates with serious/extensive prior crim- 
inal record ratings, with the paroling 'rate for this, cat- 
* egory rising .from 23 percent at first hearings to 56 per- 
cent at second and later hearings. 

These distributions suggested -that time served, as 
reflected in the number of prior hearings, had a bearing . 
on the Board's decisions. No category in the table, how- 
ever, had a paroling rate which met the' 80 percent^ crite- 
rion for establishing an additional decision rule. 

Sixty percent of the decisions in the sample still 
remained unaccounted for. It seemed possible that the ap- 
parent absence of a' major effect- could be attributed to the 
'action of minor effects brought about by variation in \the * 



' *• • Table 4.6 > 

■ . . '• • » ■ ■ ■. • 

Percentage of Inmates Granted Parole, ^Distributed According to Categories and Hearings 



Categories 


Hearings 


First 


Second and Later i 


1 Total' 


. "* 
A: Basic Considerations and 

Very Poor/Poor Discipline 


4% 

(90) 


(176) 


! (263) ' 


. t Bt Very Good/Good Discipline 
and No/Minor Record 


82% 

(260) 


(110) 


(370) 


• v ' . • . 

m C: Adequate Discipline and 
No/Minor Record ' • 


• 

61% 

(104) 


— . ~y 

(64) 


• (168) •:' 


D: Very Good/Good Discipline 
and Moderate Record 


50% 
. (139) 


71% 1 
(125) ' • 


(264) 


B: Adequate Discipline and 
Moderate "Record 


" 30% 

JvD 

(105) 


(58) 


(163) 


P: Extensive/Serious Record 


23% : . 

(192). 


. ' . 56% : ' 
\ ■ (192) 


(384) 


111 Pa QAn ' 

All tases. 


18% . > 
\ (890) 


V 52% 

- (725) 


''(1,615) 


1 


Paroled to de 


tainer 


(9) 


w 

1 


\ . N ' , . = 


(1.6241 



Note on how to read Table 4.6: T he percentages show the percentage of inmates granted who fell into 
the category indicated by the intersection of a column artfrTrow. The percentages do not add up to 
100. The numbers in parentheses show the total numbeft of inmates who fell into the category indi- ' 
cated by a column-row intersection. . I 
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paroling rates and policies or tne maaviauai ooarq, mem- 
bers. When these, paroling rates were. calculated (Table. 
4.7>, they showed considerable variation according to . 
board member. Although the overall rate for the Board 
was 50 percent, the paroling rate for board members "ranged 
from 38 percent for one board member to 6-9 percent for an- 
other. When the paroling rate of board members was viewed 
as a function of the inmate's category and the number of 
hearings, a further decision rule emerged. It was found 
that thtyce was a marked degree of consensus concerning the 
parole of inmates with serious/extensive prior criminal 
record ratings. At first hearings, three board members, 
paroled well under 20 percent of inmates, in this category. 
The fourth board member, unlike^his colleagues, paroled 
41 percent of dnmates in this category. In fact, 82 per- * 
cent of the inmates with serious record ratings paroled at 
first hearings were paroled by the f pur t,h \ board member.' 
A study of the board members' ratings of prior criminal 
record suggested that this deviation -might arise from a 
difference in rating policy. The fourth board member 
Wjrated 37 percent of the 456 inmates he interviewed as hdv- 
: ing a serious prior /criminal record/ Only 19 4 pe1teent p£ ♦ 
the .inmates in the remainder of the sample of 1-^l£9 re- 
ceived a "serious" rating. The size and randomness of 
the/ sample increased the probability that each boar^ mem- 
be^- interviewed a representative cross-section of the total, 
sample. It seemed likely, therefore, that the fourth board 
member had perceived as "serious" the records of inmates 
his colleagues would have rated "moderate." It was pos- ^ 
sible that he paroled a high proportion" of candidates in 
this group because they were actually better parole pros- 
pects than their "serious" rating reflected. It seemed ^ 
that, for the majority of the board members, it. was policy 
to deny parole to inmates with serious .record ratings at ' 
first hearings. This finding was embodied in a decision 
rule/ with' the understanding that phe subjectivity repre- 
serited by this variation would be discussed with the Board 
and reduced through the use of the guidelines and opera- 
tional definitions. No other decision rules emerged from 
:a study of the^xemaining- data. 

It seeme# proba^le>that the data collection instru- 
ment had not elicited suf^sient information 'to illuminate 
all aspects of the Board's policY;- Comprehensive guidelines 
could not be prepared on the basis of the results of the fi 
analysis of the first sample. 

.. ' I • . • 

Formu lation of „Case Evaluation Form: Phase II j . 

"Gultdeitdnes werei designed incorporating the decision" 
rules, following' a s^"eei^gnmode4--and^^ployi^ question- 




Percentage of, Inmates Granted Parole, Distributed According to Board Member, Before 

and After Implementation of Guidelines 



' 1 

4 




Board Members 


t 




A 


B 


> C 


D 


Totals 


,d.£.«3 


Phase X: 
Original data 
collection 


38% s . 
(494) 


',47% 

(320) 


57% 

(456) 


i 

60%^ ' 1 
(345) 


'50% . 
(1,615) 


26.724 
P<.001 


\ 1 — ■ 1 

Phase II: 
Second case 
evaluation form 


49% 

, (U2) < 


« 

47% 

"V ' '(95) 


« 

39%' 
; ' (98) 


53% 

(81) 


< 

47% : 

(386)' 


: 2.161 . 

n.s, 


Phase III: 

Preliminary 

guidelines 


52% 

(184) . 


52% 

(106) 


53% , 
a- (133) • 


.56% 

(140) 


53% 

(563) 


0.337 
n.s. 


Pnase IV:, 

Guidelines with opera- 
tional definitions of 
prior criminal ( record 
and institutional dis- ' 
cipline 


47% 

(158) 


46% <M; 

' m 


1 53% ' . 
(144). 


rs ■ 

;55% 

(137) 


'50% 

(573)- 


■■•■1 

2.003 
'? . n.s. 

» 



naire format. Like the North Carolina guidelines* they" 
dealt sequentially with basic considerations and with- cat- ... 
egories of cases governed by decision rules. 

„ The second half of the form was used to elicit^ more 
information concernin^marginal cases. This data collection 
section consisted of checklists of 27 negative- *ar\d positive* 
factors relating to the inmate. These items were derived 
from if r.exjuently noted comments lay board members provided 
under the salient factors section on the Phase I evaluation 
form/ They fell into five broad Mtegories^ \f actors re- 
lating to the inmate's prior criminal record, present of- 
fense, prison conduct, personal attributes, ana postrelease 
situation. Some/f actors^ had beerf mentiqned in the salient 
factor sectiori in connection with the decision to deny pa- 
role, some * in connection with the decision to grant ipaxole, 
and some in connection with both. Since "the instrument was 
being developed for data collection purposes only, no spe- 
cific decision rules were provided; that is, the 'f actors 
were selected because they would elicit information, not 
because they were necessarily representative of the Board's 
major decision-making criteria. 

These partial guidelines 2 4 provided decision^ rules ior 
52 percent of the cases in the sample. When the Board's 
decisions for the cases which fell withinVthe guideline 
categories were compared with* the decisiori-ixules , they 
agreed in 8 5 percent of the cases. 

' ■ • 

Phase* II: Second Data Collection 

In a meeting with the research staff in January, 1976, 
the Board approved the new data collection instrument and 
suggested some minor changes. The Board confirmed that 
the decision rules that had been identified were essentially 
accurate reflections of their paroisyig policies. In discus- 
sing the parole of- inmates in marginal categories # the 
Board members agreed that many factors! irL addition to prior 
criminal record and institutional disci^ai'he entered into 
their decisions and that these factors had not been ade- 
quately tapped by the original data collection instrument. 
Aft;er examining the data collection section of the prelim- 
inary guidelines, the board members expressed their belief 
that the positive and negative factors listed* would serve 
to clarify their policy. v ' ' 

■;■ 

2 See final guidelines (Figure 4.5). The instruments 
were the same, except /"that the preliminary guidelines did 
not include decision /rules governing the parole of irun&tes 
in marginal categories . / 
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The Board also agreed that ,i't would be desirable to. 
have standardized, def initions o£ institutional discipline 
ratings and ' prior criminal record . ratinjgs , to promote con- ! 
sistency. In dispussing ytne design of the data collection^ 
instrument ; if »r these tw^cLiifiensions , the board members ex- 
plained that the Department -of Corrections classified ^in- 
fractions into five categories. . In evaluating the inmate's 
record along this dimension ,/th<6 Board explained « that th^y 
were influenced by the .number/ seriousness*, and recency of 
•infraction^. j . # v ' 

'" * ' * ' \ : ■ . ■ ' : * - '". . ■ ■ , /\ ■ , . - 

In evaluating the initiate's ; prior ^i*inal record, the 
board membeis said they^ considered wh^^k^n offense had , 
been against' property or persons, comn^^tob^W when the in- 
mate was an adult or a juvenile, or w^aBjMmisdemeanor or 
av felony. They were, also concerned wi^P^the riumbe^of of- 
fenses in each of these classes. . A data oollfeeiiioif instru- 
ment tp reflect theste rating systems was incorporated into , 
tHe guidelines (Figure 4. 2). - *■ 



Analysis off phase II Data: frurfchfeV Guideline Development 

The Phase II sample contained 386, case evaluation 
forms, with a paroling Tate of 47 percent. Seventy-one 
percent of the sample, or 273 of these cases, fell within 
categories governed by guideline decision rules. For 
these 273 cases, 86 percent of the board member decisions 
were consistent with the guideline decision rules. This 
indicated that the decision rules developed on the basis 
of the Phase I data accurately reflected Board policy. 

The Board's decisions regarding inmates in marginal/ 
categories were examined through an analysis of reponses 
to the factor checklist. This study showed that: 
vl) inmates with no negative factors were granted parole, 

2) inmates with no positive factors were denied parole, and 

3) ■* inmates with one or more favorable factors were granted 
parole regardless of the number of negative factors. 
Eighty-one percent of board merober deti is ions- were consistent 
with these rules, which were then translated into guideline 

/ decisions. It appeared from this examination of the data 
that the Board was not actually weighihg favorable against 
unfavorable factors; in several instances, the inmate was 
paroled with numerous unfavorable factors, but only one' 
countervailing favorable factor. % . * 

In this second sample, the paroling rate among board 
members ranged from, 39 percent to 53 percent (Table 4.7, 
page 84)1 This rStnge was smalle*^by eight percentage 
points than- that found in Sample i/^it^ja^ppss that 
this increased consistency had been f oster^d :: -b¥_the appli- 
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r • Virginia .Parole Bo^rd^ 

Data Collection Instrument for Operational Definitions 

; < • ■* 

Please fill in the following scales. '. Jit -the space beneath' each .scale write-in the facts aijout the 
case which. support' youi 'rating.' '"for example, if jjdu circled V&Y'POCR'odkbi institutional disci- 
pline scale ,'write in the number and* type of infractions and'the time -period considered. . The sane 
procedure is to be followed for prior. criminal, record.,. Indicate the number and type of , prior con- 



victions. 



INSTITUTIONAL DISCIPLINE 



f- 

:iionsj 



Infract 
• Category I 
Category II 
Category III 
Category IV 
. Category V 



V VERY? POOR, y POOR :' - . ' ADEQU&E.' - ' . GOOD - VERY ' 




GOOD, 



Dates ' 



T 



Total: 
PRIOR CRIMINAL RECORD 



NONE - MINOR - MODERATE - SERIOUS - E 




Type of Offense: 



Convictions 



. Number of 
Misdemeanors , 



Number of 
Felonies 



Row Totals' 



Person 
Property , 
Other 
Juvenile 



Column Totals: 



Figure 4.2: Data Collection Instrument 
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cation of decision rules to specific categories. In addi- 
tion, the list of favorable and unfavorable factors might 
have contributed to this result by focusing the board mem- 
bers. 1 attention on the same specif ic factors and requiring 
them to' record which factors had influenced their decisions. 

The analysis of this sample had provided decision 
rules governing all categories of inmates, permitting the. 
fprmulation of guidelines.' 1 Figure 4.5 shows the guidelines 
as . they appeared after operational definitions , had been 
devised. 

When boaiilmember decisions in Sample II were com- 
pared with those indicated by the decision rules on the 
new, more comprehensive guideline form, 83 percent were 
within the guidelines. 

The data supplied on prior criminal record were,.stu- 
" died so that operational definitions could be developed; 
however, no clear patterns emerged. The data contained 
, too many variables in proportion to the number of cases , 
providing too few cases in any one categqry to furnish a 
basis for drawing conclusions and establishing decision 
rules. Furthermore , the absence Of a pattern suggested 
that the data collection instrument might have- failed to 
elicit some relevant information; for example, the length 
v of the inmate's prior sentences to incarceration. 

Ifseemed possible that .operational definitions 
could be developed for the Virginia Board more efficiently ' 
by using the data collection form designed for. the North 
Carolina system. t This change of strategy was discussed, 
with and approved by the 'Virginia Board chairman. The 
revised instrument was incorporated into the guidelines. 

The data collection instrument for an operational 
definition of the institutional discipline rating was 
left unchanged. «. Analysis of this factor was deferred 
Until receipt of the next sample. 

' , ■ ' 9 ■ 

Phase III Data Collection and Analysis 

«** The third sample contained 563 cases, with an over- 

all paroling rate of 53 percent. The variation in pa- 
roling rate among board members had been reduced to a 
mere 4 percent (Table 4.7, page 84 ).. This reduction in 

•Variation could be attributed to the consistency promoted 
by the provision of guideline decision rules for ail cat- 
egories of inmates. Eightyreight percent of decisions for 

FRJC 5 sam P le were within the guidelines. When board members 

Hrn^au a decisions outside the guidelines, they recorded reasons 
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for these actions. . - . 

• ■ /" " . • • 

Operational Definitions 

The technique employed for the North Carolina' data 
was used to analyze the Board 1 6 prior criminal record rat- 
ings and the supporting data. Here, too, the prior crim- 
inal^ record rating proved to be* an index ba,sed on fines 
and the total number of years of incarceration previously - 
imposed on the' inmate. The Board also seemed to be taking 
into consideration suspended sentences , reprimands / .and 
probations. The operational definitions could have, been 
designed to reflect these add it itonai factors r thus accomo- 
- dating a higher percentage of ^ases yi however r inclusion, of 
these factors would have made; the rating system complex and 
t^me-consuming. As anticipated operational definitions 
based solely on the number of fines and the length of .sen-*- 
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tences to incarceration (Figure 4^.3) provided only a mod- 
erate "fit" with the data. When the Board's ratings we^re 
compared with the guideline ratings; they agreed in only 
66 percent of the cases. The decision wa^ made, however, 
to begin with' a system' based on two "factors , with the un- 
derstanding that it could be expanded^if it proved unsat- 
isfactory. The board members were advised that they could 
go outside the guidelines to take into consideration these 
additional mitigating and aggravating factors. In those 
cases, they were asked to specify the factors that in-' 
Sfluenced their rating. 

The institutional discipline rating proved to be a 
function of the seriousness, the number > and the recency 
of infractions. The board* member ratings of institutional 
discipline concurred with the operational definitions -in 
89* percent of the cases (Figure 4.4) . 

Phase XV 

» r - - 
The Phase IV sample, with 573 cases, had an overall 
paroling rate of 50 percent. 

A study .of the decisions showed that 84 percent were 
within the guidelines. When an analysis was made of the 
decisions of each board- member, it was found that the per- 
cent of decisions inside the guidelines varied from 82 per- 
cent to 86 percent (Table 4.8). It was apparent that the 
board members had achieved a reasonable degree of consist- 
ency among themselves , while exercising discretion in ap- 
plying the guidelines to individual cases. These results 
indicated that in Virginia the project had how achieved 
its major objective: to promote consistency in decision- 
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Virginia Parole , Board ^ ^ 
Prior Criminal Record Classif icati6n * 

■ . . jr. * ' ■ • ■ 

Add together all maximum sentences (juvenile and adults on which 
the inmate actually served prison or jail time. Each committment 
to a training school is equivalent to a one-year sentence. Exclude 
the present offense, suspended Sentences, probation, arrests not 
followed by convictions, and juvenile status offenses. ^ 

... v \ 

Guideline definitions of Prior Criminal Record: ^ 



NO record: no previoijs convictions. / 

• ' ■ * 

MINOR record: . , . 

• .1 * * 

1) Fines and court costs only; «pr 

2) Maximum active sentences* totalling no more than 18 
months; or ■.' 

3) Maximum active sentences* totalling no more than 6 
months, if the inmate has fines and court costs in 
addition to active sentences on his recopd. 

MODERATE record: 

1) Maximum active sentences* totalling more than 18^ 
months, bqtt no more than 6 years; or 

i . • ■ ■ - 

2) Maximum active .sentences* totalling more than 6 
months, but no more than 5 years, if the inmate 
has fines and court costs in addition to active 
sentences on his record. 

SERIOUS recor^: 

1) Maximum active sentences* totalling more than 6 
years; - or 

2) Maximum active sentences* totalling more than 5 
years, if the inmate has fines and court costs 
in addition to active sentences on his record* 

„ The Board member may go outside the guidelines L to take into 
consideratiqn mitigating factors , or aggravating factors such 
as probations , suspended sentences , reprimands , and the serious- 
ness or frequency of the offenses. : * 

*An active sentence is a sentence on which the inmate actually 
served prison or jail time - 

"Figure 4 m 3: Prior Criminal Record Classification 
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Virginia Parole Board 
Institutional Discipline Classification 
Include only infractions committed during the past year . 
Guideline definitions of Institutional Discipline: 
GOOD discipline; ! ^ 

1) No . infractions during the last 6 months. : Vt 

2) No more than 1 infraction during the last year\ 

3) No infractions in Category I. 

ADEQUATE discipline: 

• 1) No more than 1 infraction during the last 6 
months . 

2) No^more than 3 ' infractions during the last 
year. ■ 

3) No more than 1 infraction in either Category • 
I or II during the last year. 

POOR discipline: 

1) Two or more infractions during the last 6 
* months . 

2) Four or more infractions during the last 
year. 

- 3) Two or more infractions classified as 
Category I or II. 

The Board member may go outside the guidelines to take into con- 
sideration mitigating factors , or aggravating factors, such as 
escapes , criikes committed in prison, and infractions over a year 
old. 



Figure 4\4: Institutional Discipline Classification 
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Decisions Inside and Outside the Guidelines 
the Phase IV Sample (N f 573) V- : :. 
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making by ^tpicturing discretion without eliminating- it. 

The' paroling rate by board member varied by nine 
percentage points from 46 to 55 percent (see Table 4.7 , 
page 84). When the data regarding operational defini- 
tions were studied, it was found that they provided a 
satisfactory tool for the board for rating inmates along 
the two. major guideline dimensions. Board member rat- 
ings were consistent with the guideline ratings of prior 
criminal record and institutional discipline in, respect- 
ively, 94 and 98 percent of the cases.' 



Implementation of the Guidelines 

The Virginia Board has discussed the use of the guide- 
lines for two purposes. First, the guidelines now serve 
as a continuing reference and supply a summary of Board 
policy and. criteria. Second, the Board could, if resources 
were available, complete guideline forms on every case dur- 
ing three consecutive months in every year. The results of 
this data collection could be used to identify changes in 
Board decision-making practices and as the basis for review^- 
ing and evaluating Board policy. It would be anticipated 
that the guidelines would be modified , periodically \ to in- 
corporate appropriate changes. This plan could provide a 
self-reguiating mechanism consistent with the philosophy 
that guidelines should be adjusted to reflect the changing 
environment . Unf dirtujiately , the Board's financial resources 
staff limitations r anS workload are such that the plan for 
use <4f the guidelines to monitor, evaluate, and revise parol 
ing policy has not yet been implemented. ■ ' 




Figure" 4 .6 is a policy statement composed by tHe 
research staff. ' ^ 
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Virginia Parole Board 
Guidelines 

(Do not use for inmartes with sentences over 30 years.) 



PRIOR CRIMINAL RECORD 

Guideline rating: ; Board Member rating: 



For a. rating outside the guidelines , please indicate * the reasons : 



INSTITUTIONAL DISCIPLINE * " ' 

• Guideline rating:, ■ ; Board Member rating: ' 

For a rating outside -the guidelines , please indicate the reasons: 



In completing this form, please use Board Member ratings for prior 
criminal record and institutional discipline. f 

YES NO 

A. Has the inmate 

1. - Failed on work release during the last year? ( ■ -_ * m 

2- Escaped during the last year? 

3- Violated probation or parole durihg the?' last 
2 years? 

4. Received an unfavorable psychiatric or psycho-. 

logical report 4uring the last 6 months? . " ^ 

If any aiiswers were YES, deny parole. If all 
ar^swers -were NO; continxie to B. 

B. Does the, inmate have POOR institutional discipline?" £ 

If YES, deny parole. If NO, continue to C. 

C. Does the inmate have GOOD institutional discipline 

combined with a MINOR or NO prior criminal record? „ 

If YES, parole. If NO, continue to D. 

Dm'\ Does the inmate have a SERIOUS prior criminal record ? .j 

If YES, continue to E. If NO, skip to F. 

E. (Only ft>r inmates with a SERIOUS prior criminal 
record) J 

Is the inmate at. hi/s fir;st hearing? 

If YES, deny parole^ If NO, continue to F. 



Figure 4.5: Guidelines 




Do the following UNFAVORABLE factors apply to the inmate? 
Please check all factors YES or NO. ' YES NO 

1. Factprs relating ta the inmate ' s priot criminal 
record : 

a. Habitual offender 

- b. Serious juvenile record . . 

t c. Short time- between offenses . * ' ■ 

d. % .Prof essiorjal criminal ■ 



2. Factors relating to the present offense: **• 

a. Bizarre nature of the offense , 

b. Lack of provocation 

c. Relatively high degree of sophistication 
shovm in the crime 

;r 

3. Factors relating to conduct in the institution: 

a. Pattern of assaultive behavior ^ 

b. Rebellious, hostile 

4. Factons relating to the inmate personally: 

a. No remorse, does not understand nature 
* of the offense — 

b. " t Anti-social attitude ■ Y • 

c. Alcohol or drug habit so serious _as to 
raise questions as to the probability Sy — 

0± «f his succeeding on parole 
dtT Incapable of coping with situations 
realistically 

If any checks were YES, continue to G. If all checks 
were NO, parole. 




Figure 4.5:. Guidelines (continued) 



G. Do the following FAVORABLY, factors apply to the inmate? 

Please Check all factors YES or NO. YES NO 
1. Factors relating to the present offense: 

a. Self-defense 

b. Defense of helpless person 

c . Acting under provocation • - 

d. Diminished responsibility because of retar- 
dation or intoxication 

e. Minor role in the offense 



2. Factors -relating to conduct in the institution 

a. Good adjustment ■ / 

b. Good resppnse to prison programs 

c. Recent good conduct 

d* Unusually: helpful to authorities 

3. Factors relating to the inmate's cpndition 
{disabled, aged, terminally ill, debilitated) 



4. Likely to max out and needs supervision ^ 

5. Factors relating to the post-release situation: 

a. Probation to follow' 

b. Specialized program to follow 

If any checks were YES, parole. If all checks were 
NO, deny parole. t 



Parole: ; Deny parole: 



Decision: 

For a decision outside the guidelines , please indicate the reasons 
Inmate was paroled/denied parole because / 



bate: > ' m * Board Member 



\ 



Figure 4.5: Guidelines (continued) 
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Policy Statement Cdncerning the Parole Decision** 



The Virginia Parole Board uses the following seven major cri- 
teria in determining whether to grant or deny parole: v\ 

* * 

•1) Serioushess of the . Of fense : It is the policy of the Board 
to take into consideration the nature and circumstances of the of- 
fense to determine whether the inmate has served sufficient time 
for the purposes of retribution and general deterrence. In asses- 
sing the serioushess of th£ off Arise, the Board will be guided by 
the official version of the offiAise and the length of the sentence 
imposed. The Board will alsq^consider a number of mitigating and 
aggravating factors, including the inmate's motivation for commit- 
ting the offence, his/her role in the offense, the amount of loss 
and/or injury to the victim, and the degree of sophistication evi- 
denced in the offense. The Board is' particularly concerned' with 
offenses which involved a" weapon and/or physical injury or possi- 
ble injury to the victim. The Board is also concerned with crimes 
of a ^repetitive nature, such as a series of burglaries, or drug 
sales which reflect extensive involvement ih crirtie-qriented activ- 
ities. In general, it is -not Board policy to deny jtarole solely 
on the basis of the nature and circumstances of the of fense; there 
are, however, certain instances .where denial on this basis alone 
is required. 

2) Prior Criminal Record z / The evaluation of the prior crim-^ 
inal record splays a signlTiuaiiCf role in the decision-making proc- 
ess. In evaluating the inmate along this dimension, th^ Board will 
consider both the inmate's prior adult- and juvenile records in or- 
der to determine the degree of his/her past involvement in crime- 
oriented activities. The Board is primarily concerned with the 
number and seriousness of the inmate ■ s convictions . In most in- 
stances; the length and seriousness of the arrest rec6rd will not 
be used in determining the prior record rating; however, when there 
is evidence that the inmate has had numerous arrests, this factor 
will be used to increase . th§ seriousness of the prior criminal re- 
cord rating. 

Since the evaluation of this factor is weighted heavily in the 
decision-making process, the Board has developed the following 
guidelines for evaluating the seriousness of the prior criminal* 
record. These ratings are based primarily on a weighting of fines 
and the length of prior sentences to incarceration. it is impQr- 
tant to. note that these ratings do not include the present offense 

* * 

Figure 4.6 
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Policy Statement Concerning the Parole Decision 
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and that commitment t6 a training school will be considered as 

equivalent to a one-year sentence. . 

. ; ' .... J 

Prior criminal record is defined as follows; * m 

NO record: no previous conviction^. 

MINOR record: > % ^ 

1) Fines and court .costs only; or . „ 

2) Maximum active sentences* totalling no more than 18 
• . months; or ' 

3) Maximum active sentences* totalling no more than six 
months, if the inmate has fines and court costs in adr 
dit^ton to active sentences on. his record.,. 

MODERATE record : . 

1) Maximum active sentences* totalling more than 18 months, 
but no more than six years; or 
p .2) Maximum .active sentences* totalling more than Six months, 

but ho more than five years, if the inmate has fines and 
court costs in addition to active sentences on his record, 

SERIOUS record: 

1) Maximum active sentences* totalling "more, than six years; 
or 

2t) Maximum active sentences* totalling more than five years, 
if the inmate has fines and court costs in addition to 
active sentences. on his record. . 

* An active sentence is a sentence on which the inmate actually 
<r served prison or jail time. 

The 'Board reserves the right to go outside these guidelines 
to take ./into consideration mitigating factors, or aggravating fac- 
tors such as probations, suspended sentences , arrests, and the 
seriousness or frequency of the offenses. * 

In most instances, parole will be denied to inmates at first 
parole eligibility who have a prior criminal repord rating of 
"serious." \. * v 

J , 3) Community Super vi s ions The Board-Places considerable 
emphasis on the inmate's adjustment to previous periods of pro- 
bation and/or parole supervision. Recent failure on community 
supervision is interpreted as a sign that the prospective parolee 
is not ready; to comply with parole conditions. It Is therefore 

Figure 4.6 . % ^ [~ 

Policy Statement Concerning the Parole Decision 
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the policy of the Board to deny parole to inmates who have vio- 
lated probation or parole within the last two years. 

,4) Institutional Discipline : The Board believes that one 
of its responsibilities is to maintain order in correctional 
facilities by denying parole to inmates whft -have failed to com- 
ply with institutional rules. Since this factor plays an import 
tant role in the decision-making process, the Board has defined 
three "disciplinary classifications which incorporate the six 
categories of infractions in use by the Department of Correc- 
tions. It should be noted that these classifications are -based 
on infractions committed within the last year** 

Institutional discipline classifications are as follows: 

• - ' * 

GOOD discipline: ' 

1) t No infractions* ^taring the last six- months . \ v 

2) No more ^hah orie .infraction during the last year. 

3) No infractions in Category I. \ ' V S" ■ ' 




ADEQUATE ..discipline : , 

1) No more than one infraction, duiringr the last six months. 

2) No more than three infractions during the last year. 

3) No more than one infraction ifi either Category I or IIL 
during the last year. 

POOR discipline: 

.1) Two or more infractions during the last six months. 
2) Four or more infractions during the last year. 
■ 3) Two or more infractions classified as Category f or IT. 

The board- members may go outside these^guidelines to take 
into consideration mitigating factors , or aggravating factors such 
- as escapes, crimes committed in prison, and infractions oyer a 
year old. 

* ' * " ... . 

5) Escape : It is Board policy to deny parole to an inmate 
who has either, escaped within the last year, or who has been on 
escape and„wfto has^ been returned to the institution within the 
last year. * ^ ^ 

6) Program Participation : The Board will consider i4f filia- 
tion pertaining to the degree of the parole, candidate's partici- 
pation.^ and re spo rise to the educational, vocational rehabili- 

tative, and other programs available in the Jborrectional. facility. 

~ The Board is particularly concerned with the subject 1 s performance 

; Figure 4*6 L. . 
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on worfc release. It is Board policy to deny parole to inmates 
who have failed on work releas<in the last year, failure in 
this program is interpreted as aNsign that the parole candidate- 
is unlikely to comply with parole Conditions . 

7) Factors related to Personal History of the Subject:. In 
evaluating the parole candidate on this dimension, the Board will 
insider information pertaining tathe inmate' s civilian .work re- 
ord, level of education, occupational skills and family ties, 
'in addition, the Board will consider whether the subject has a 
history of drug or alcohol abuse which may seriously decrease the 
likelihood that he/she will succeed on parole. Although 'the 
.Board does not routinely request a psychological report on all 
candidates there are certain cases where such a report is deemed 
appropriated Intaost instances, parole will be denied to an in- 
mate who has received an unfavorable psychiatric or psychological 
evaluation within the last six months. . . 

Although the Board considers each case on its individual 
merits, "there are several policies which determine the ways in 
which the parole criteria 'are applied' in .the decision-making 
process. It is the policy of the Board to deny parole to candi- 
dates who have conformed to any one of the following categories : 

Failed dn work release during tne last year; 
Escaped or returned from escape within the last year; 
^, Violated probation or parole during the last two years; 
• 4) Received an unfavorable psychiatric or psychological 
report "within the last six'months; . * ' 

sT) A "poor" institutional discipline rating; or 
6) A "serious" prior record rating \ and who are at their •- 
- •, f irst" parole eligibility. f ;> • 

• It is the policy of the Board to gfant, parole to inmates who, 
have .confornied ta all of the followin^categpries : . \y 

1) Served sufficient 'time for the purposes bf retribution 
and general deterrence; 
.2) A "no" or "minor" prior record rating; and 
3) A "good" institutional discipline rating. 

In the case, of marginal, parole, candidates — . that is , inmates 
whose oases are hot decided within the above-mentioned guidelines 
the^Board will also consider several favorable and unfavorable 
factors- about the ease: 

Figure 4.6 ■ 
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Unfavorable factors: 

FacStors relating to the inmate's prior criminal record: 

a. Habitual offender 

b, Serious juvenile record* 

6. Short time between offenses 
d. Professional criminal 
Factors relating-to the present offense: 
a* Bizarre nature, of the '.offense . 
-4>= La e ft o f pr o v oc a t i o n 




c» Relatively high degree of sophistication shown -in the 
crime 

3. Factors relating to conduct in- the institution: 

a. Pattern of assaultive behavior • , 

b. Rebellious, hostile 

4'. Factors relating to the inmate personally: 

a. No remorse, does not understand nature of offense 

b. Anti-social attitude 

c. Alcohol or drug fiabit so serious as to raise questions 
as to probability* of his succeeding on parole 

d* Incapable ©\f coping with situations realistically 

Favorable factors: 

% ' * i- 

1. "„ Factors relating to the present offense: ' 

a. Self-defense 

b. Defense of helpless person 
c'm\ Acting under provocation 

d. Diminished responsibility because of retardation or intox- 
ication 

e. ' Minor role in the offense 

2. Factors relating to conduct in the institution: 

a. Good adjustment 

b. Good response to prison programs v 
- c. Recent good conduct 

d. * Unusually helpful to authorities 

3. Factors relating tp the .inmate 's condition: 
A* Physically disabled 

b. Extremely aged 

c. Terminally ill . 
d„ Debilitated; further incarceration will serve no useful 

purpose • 

4. Likely to max out and needs supervision 

5. Factors relating to the post-release situation: 
' - a. Probation to follow 

b. Specialized program to follow 

Figure 4.6 
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It is the' policy of the Board to grant parole when none of 
the above unfavorable factors are evident in the case. In cases 
where one or more unfavorable factors are present, it is . Board 
policy to grant parole, only if there are one or more outstanding 
factors which can serve to counterbalance .the unfavorable factors. 



**This policy statement has not- been adopted by the Board, 
shown for illustrative purposes only. 



it is 



Figure 4.6 
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\ ^ * Chapter 5 r 

V ■ : LOUISIANA 
dolleen A. Cosgrove and Jane Wallerstein 

■ * ■ 

Board Structure and Procedure 

*-> . « 

The Louisiana Board of Parole is composed of five 
full-time board members , including'a chairperson. In this 
state, the judge sets the maximum sentence within the stat 
utory limits provided for the offense. inmates are eligi- 
ble for parole at the expiration of one-third of that max- 
imum. Inmates #tre credited with good time at the rate of 
25 days a month; therefore, the maximum sentence may be 
reduced by almost one-half. The Board, which has juris- 
diction over all felons committed to the Department of 
Corrections, considers about 2,400 cases a year. 

All five board members sitting as a panel interview 
the prospective parolee. A majority affirmative vote is 
required for parole. If the inmate is denied parole , the 
case will be reheard in a year. 1 It is the practice of 
the Board to discuss the decision wit h the parole candi- 
date at the time of the interview. 



Data Collection 

Members of the research team met with the Parole 
Board in April, 1975, to discuss the overall objectives 
of the project and the research strategy. The Board 
members said that in their decision-making process they 
took into consideration a number of factors relating to 
the inmate's prior criminal record, institutional adjust- 
ment, and parole plans. 

Their major reasons for parole denial were listed on 
a form (Figur'e 5 J.) given to inmates following a negative 
Board decision. 

* 

In reviewing the suggested case evaluation form, 
members of the Board said the form included -some of their 



*This policy, which was in effect during the data 
collection period, was changed in July, 1976. Now, cases 
are not automatically scheduled for rehearing within a 
year. The Board may decide to rehear the case within a 
year, after a longer interval, or not to rehear- the case 
at all. - 
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Louisiana Parole Board Decision Form 
; (Excerpt) 

■ ' Original Crime (s) 

_ ■ Police and/or Juvenile Record 

Prior Felony Conviction (s) 
Previous- Probation 

- Parole violator ♦ 

' Psychological and/or Psychiatric Report 

_____ No Parole Plan 

Crimes Committed While in the Institution 
: Institutional Disciplinary Reports 

■ Loqt Good Time 

' Not in First Class Performance 

. Escape 

Violation of Work Release Agreement 
- h; ; Additional Charges Pending 

Law Enforcement Officials Object 

' ■ — t> 

Other '■ ■ - ■ I : — 

: " 7 




Figure 5.2: List of Reasons for Parole Denial used by Board Members 
(excerpted from Louisiana Parole Board Decision Form) 



paroling criteria, b.ut did not adequately reflect all the 
factors they were taking into consideration^ They ex- 
plained that a large proportion of their/ A^Beload consisted 
of inmates who were technically first offenders in that 
tjiey were serving time for their first fel<fny cqnviction. 
Many of these "first offenders," however f had extensive 
juvenile records. Thus, the Board drew* a distinction be- 
tween "first offenders" with long juvenile records and 
"first offenders" without juvenile records. The Board 
therefore requested that a iscale pertaining to juvenile 
record be added to the data collection' form f because a 
single criminal record scale, they believed/ would .under- 
estimate the extent of many inmates' prior criminal in- 
volvement. > ' — ; ' f 

The board members explained that they were very much 
concerned with the inmate ' s probability of recidivating 
and considered a number of factors related to this dimen- 
sion. They regarded the inmate's previous response to 
community supervision as an important predictor of future 
behavior on parole. They took into account whether the 
inmate was A .a transient or a native of Louisiana; it was 
their "belief that a native of the state was more apt to 
have family and community ties and hence would be easier 
to supervise and more likely to establish a stable resi- 
dence. 

The board members explained that it was their prac- 
tice to solicit . the opinions of the sentencing, judge and 
local law enforcement officials about the inmate. whose 
parole was being considered. The Board said they had 
found tjiat these opinions and evaluations of the inmate 
provided information about the case which might not be 
present in the case file. The board members said -they 
were reluctant to parole someone to a community which ob- 
jected to his release, because they believed this oppo- 
sition would diminish his chances of succeeding on parole. 
On the other'* hand, they favpred the parole of inmates who 
would have community resources and support available after^ 
release. These additional concerns were incorporated as 
separate scales into the basic data collection fogrm (see 
Appendix C) • . ; ^-^v 

The Board's procedure, with five members sirtlting as 
a panel, provided a good opportunity for cpndticting a 
Small study, primarily of academic i^er^st, of the pa- 
roling patterns of the board members ™s individuals and 
as a group. If a case evaluation form were, completed by 
each board member on each case, these forms' could then be 
compared to study patterns of consensus and dissensus. 
Since all the board members would be evaluating the same 
case, differences in the ratings and decisions could rea- 



sonably be attributed to differences in individual percep- 
tions and paroling standards. To obtain these data, it ' 
was agreed that each board member* would complete a case 
evaluation form on every inmate appearing before the Board 

After two months of data collection, this procedure 
proved burdensome and time-consumi$g*"""f or the Board. It 
was agreed that for €he remainder of the data-collection 
period, the Board would fill out one' form per case. Since 
the* number of cases collected at that point was too few to 
support a study of board member consensus and dissensus , 
" this line of inquiry was no t ! pursued-.- — — . < — 



Analysis 

The Phase I sample included 1,381 forms , represent- 
ing 415 cases. The paroling rates did nofc differ signifi- 
cantly (x 2 .19, d.f . = 1) when the data were analyzed 
as either forms or cases (rates were 38 percent and 41 per 
cent, respectively) v This suggested that it was • reason- 
able to draw f rom both sources' to identify • Board policy. 

The first step in the analysis was to review the, 
product-moment correlation matrix to determine the over- 
all-relations among the variables. The matrix was based 
•on the 1,381 forms, treated as separate units (Table 5.1). 

The variables represented in the correlation matrix 
seemed to fall into three categories: those relating es- 
sentially to the inmate Vs. criminal record (juvenile re- 
cord, prior supervision record, prior criminal record, 
assaultiveness, the seriousness of the present offense, 
and offender class) ; to institutional behavior (institu- 
tional discipline and program participation); and to the 
postrelease situation (community attitude, parole plan, 
police objections, judicial objections, and perceived 
social stability) . 

In the first category, only prior criminal record 
was substantially related to the decisions (r pp = .50). 
The two variables in the second category were only moder- 
ately related to the decisions (.36 and .34), but were 
substantially intercorrelated .(,61) . The variables in 
the third category were for the most part substantially 
related to the decisions and f airly highly intercorre- 
lated . The - variables in this, group were primarily those 
which > the Board had added to the form and had indicated 
figured importantly in their decisions. 

An analysis using regression techniques (Table 5.2) 
provided an equation yielding a multiple correlation co- 



Table 5.1 • 
■ Correlation of Ratings and Decisions by the Louisiana Board of Parole (N » 1,361) 
1 " 2 3 4 5 6 7 .8 • 9 10 11 12 13 



14 15 16 17 18 



1. Decision * '' 




1239 


886 


1097 


958 


1207 


1228 ' 


1163 


1251 


1269 


1211 


1264 


1154 


1168 


.1110 


972 


823, 


620 


2. Seriousness 






945 


1142 


993 


126 1 


1284 


1210 


1292 


1329 


1265 


X325 


" 1209 


1217^. 


•11S7 


*1014 


864 




3, Parole 
Prognosis ' 


.58 

■v 


-.26 


— - — 


780 ' 


668 


901 


914 


834 


906 


■944 


881 


939 


845 


864' 


801 


678 


837 . 


630. 


4, Institutional 
. Discipline 


■ .36 


-.22 


JO 




989 


1119 

4 


— : — r 
1134 


1100 


1148 


1169 


1125 


1165 


1080 


1070 


1032 


956 


-* 

730 


574 


5, Program . 
• Participation 




-.12 


J9 


A 




973 


988 


. 955 


1003 


1018 


981 


1014 


942 


937 


899 

i 


832 


625 


489 


6. Assaultive 
Potential " 


-.39 


J9 


-.36 


-.26 . 


-.15 




1269 


1196 


1265 


1304 


1242 


1301 


1192 


1196 


1140 


1011 


842 


646 


7. Prior Criminal 
Record 


-.50 ' 


AS 


-,61 , 


-.19 . 


-.16 


J4 


\ 


1216 


.1286 


1326 


1264 


1323 


1203 


1220 


1158 


1028 


854 


650 


8, Social, 
Stability 




-.20 


M 


Jl ' 


ill 


-.34 






1220 


1250V 


1191 


12<|6 


U49 


1150 


1107 


1000 


791 


624 


9* " Tine* 
Served 


-.13 




-.18 


-.18 


.01 




. .12 


r.14; 




13?7 


1278 


1332 

r 


1206 


1225 


1161 


1033 


850 


644 


10. Maximum 
Sentence ' 


-.11 




-.15 


-.15 


,..04 


.36 


JO 


-.12 


,.97 




J 

1311 


1372 


1243 


1258 


1193. 


1055 


883- 


672 


11*: Number of Prior , 
Hearings »/ 


r.'05 


J3 


-.10 


-.16 


-.09 


iii 


.07 


-.10 


ill 






'.1306 


1192 


1197 


1143 


1067 

0 


828 


632 


12. Off«|der 
Class 


■■•.31 


.01 




. 


.01 


.00 


.52 


-J4 


. .16 


1 


• .07 


\ 1 


1239 


1255 


1188 


.1052 


"877 


668. 


13. Community 
Attitude 


J9 


-.29 


.61 


,29 . 


.26 




"ill 


J8 




.-J/7 


*.12: 


-.28 




1141 


1102 


971, 


, 805 


617 ' 


14. Juvenile < ' 
Prior Recdrd 




ao 


-.41 

1 


-.22 


-J9 






.-.34 


.04 


.04 


-.05 


.09 


-.27 




1108 


968 


A1 A 

814 


blv 


15. Parole * 
Plan 




-06 






J5- 


■' % ■ 

-J25 . 


-.39 


;M 


-.07 


-.06 . 


, .00 


-^27 


.52 


-.18 




941 


758 




16. Prior Super- • 
■ vision Record 


-.04 


-.05 


-J!l J 


' :os 

'a 


.03 


,- .04 . 


.21 


-.04 


-.03 


r.02 


-.02 


.14 


-.05 


.05 


-.07 




643 


CIA 

519 


Vl7. Police 
' Objections 


"ill 


.22 


-.4* 


-.21 


via „ 


• J7 


:ii 


-.38 




J8 


.08 


.28 


-.52 


^30 


-.29 


'.10 




C At 

645 


18. Judicial 
Objections 


-v25 


."07 \ 


\2S 


-.03 


\b'i ■ 




\24 


-jo 




ttl 16 


-.02 

1 ".! 


. J4 


-JO 


" j3 


-J7 


, '-.01 


.49 





* Column 1', Point biserial correlation coefficients, Dichotoaious variable: Parole « 1, Deny 0 
. Columi 
Coeffic: 
\3 



Columns 2-18, Pearson's product-moment correlation coefficients. Numbers of cases are shown above the main dhqon 
Coefficients underlined significant at .01. ■! ' • 



nal; correlations below. 



Table 5.2 

Regression of Inmate Status Variables and Board Member Ratings 
on Parole Decision (Grant/Deny) (N q 887) 



'Variable 

* 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


R 2 


Chanqe 
in R . 


Correlation 
Coefficient* 


B 


Beta 


P^nr.'Priijfrinal ltarihrri' 


.< ■ 


.27 


.27 


-.52 


-.010' 


-.247 
















Institutional Discipline 


.58 ; 


.•34 


.07 


.38 

A 


.009 


» 

.169 


Parole Plan 


.63 


.40 


.06 


.49 ' 


.009 


.178 


Community Attitude 


.68 


.46 

* 


.06 


.58 . 


..021 


; ,3i8 


Constant i 










-.296 





* Point biserial correlation coefficients, with decision scored as parole s ,l, deny = 6. 



efficient of .68, with four independent variables.. The 
first two variables entered into the equation accounted 
for most of the explained variation, mainly contributed 
by prior Criminal record. The post-release factors, com- 
munity 'attitude and parole plan, added notably to the 
equation, giving further, confirmation of the importance 
o£ post-release factors in the Board's decision-making 
'.process/' ' ,/ 
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Based on these findings, it seemed reasonable to 
proceed with the analysis of the data by using prior 
criminal record as a primary discriminator and factors 
relating" to institutional discipline and the post-re- 
lease situation as secondary criteria./ 

The next step in the analysis was to examine the 
-c roflstabulationg for mor e d e tailed information on th e — r 
relation among the prior criminal record rating, the 
institutional discipline rating, and the decisions, as 
seen from the perspective .of both forms and cases (Ta- 
bles 5.3 and 5.4). 

; ; , . I 

In general, tjie patterns of distribution were sim- 
ilar in both tables./ The slightly higher paroling rates 
for the samples when viewed as cases (Table 5.4) may be* 
attributed to the suppression of minority votes to deny 
parole. ■ 

These crosstabulations suggested several decision 
rules reflecting what appeared to be Board policy i~ 

1) Parole wa!s usually granted to inmates with no 
or minor prior criminal record ratings, combined with 
institutional discipline ratings of adequate to very 
good*. u • • * ft 

2) Parole was customarily denied to inmates with;" 
moderate prior criminal, record ratings combined with 
poor institutional discipline ratings. 



3) It appeared that, in general, it was Board po-... 
licy to deny parole to inmates with a serious prior crim- 
, inal record rating. The slightly higher -.paroling rat e 
for inmates with a serious prior criminal record.^ating 
and good/very good institutional discipline rating, shown 
on Table 5.4, was based on too few cases (18) to suggest 
that any important differences in Board policy were in- 
volved. 

. ■ ' 4)' No decision rules were discernible governing y 

ERIC parole of irlmates in the remaining categories:/ those 
with moderate prior criminal record\ratings combined with 



... , • . ' ' .'' Table' 5.3 ■ ' 

Percentage of Louisiana Case Evaluation Forms' Marked Granted, Distributed According 
. to Prior 1 Criminal Record and Institutional Discipline' Ratings* 







■ • . 

. ' * 

Institutional Discipline 
• ■■ Ratings 


Serious/ 
Extensive 


Moderate 


No/Minor 


Total 


Good/Very Good 


17% ' 
(63) 


> 

.77% 

(61) 


91% ' 
(61) 


"(191) _ 


Adequate 

:'. %. . • - ■ 


. 1.9% 

(180) 


62% 

(147) \ 


80% 

(114) 


(441) ; ; 


. , ■ * , ,, 

' ii 1 . • o 

. Poor/Very Poor 


'i 1 ■ 

8% 

(237) > 


16% 

'(110) 


46% 

(50) 


(397) 


/Total 

t 


(480) 


" (318) . i 

• 


(23% 


(1,029) 




Missing information 


* 

(352) j 


Total number of forms in sample = 


(1,381) 



* Note on how to read Table 5.3: The percentages show the percentage of iniates granted^ £ 
who Ml into the category indicated by the intersection of a coluwi and a rowT^he percent 
«esW add^p to 100 The numbers in parentheses show the total number of ^ates>who 
fell into the category indicated by a column?row intersection. 
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Table 5.4 



^° enta g fi of Board Decisions to Grant ,|^ble, Distributed 7 According 
^"T"^^^^ and Institutional Discipline Ratings* 



' Averaged 
Institutional DisciDlirie 
Ratings 


Averaged Prior Grii 


ninal Record Ratir 


gs 


Serious/ 
Extensive 


• Moderate 


' No/Minor , . 


Total • 


Good/Verv Good * 


28% 

»8)' 


79% 

(19) 


" 100% ' 
(28) 


. (65) 


Adequate 


16% 

(73) 


70% ,, 
(56). 


91% 

(33) 


it. 

, (162) 


Poor/Very Poor 


5% •' 
(76) 


13% 

(38) 


50% 

(12) 


(126) 


Total 


(167) 


(113). 


(73) v 


(353) 


\ 


Missing information >■ » 


(62) • 


■ ' > ■ V 

Total number of forms in sample = 


(415) 



Note on how to read Table 5.4: Th6 percentages show the percentage of inmates granted parole ' 
who fell/into the category indicated by the Intersection of a column and a row. The percent- ' > 
ages <}o,not add up to 100. The numbers in parentheses show the total number of inmates who ; ' 
fell into the category indicated by a column-row intersection. ' "• 
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adequate to v$ry good institutional discipline, and tnose 
with no or minor prior criminal record ratings and poor 
or very poor institutional discipline ratings . ■ . * 

It seemed probable that the Louisiana decision pro- 
cess would lend itself to study through case-classif ica- 
t ion techniques involving successive sorting. This anal- 
ysis was conducted,' using forms grouped as cases. This 
approach had the advantage of fully exploiting the in- 
formation available in the salient factor Section. For : , 
example, one board member's comment that an inmate had . 
completed work release might provide a needed explanation 
of the reasons for granting, parole. 

' The data fell into three areas: 

1) Cases governed by Basic Considerations', factors 

1 . consistently associated with the dec i s ion-to-grant-parale- — 
(i.e., work release completion) , or to deny parole (e.g., 
work release failure, psychological problems, detainers 
; pending) . These constituted 23. percent of the sample (96 
cases) . 

2) v Cases governed by decision rules derived from the 
crosstabulations: 49 percent ('205 cases) . * . v 

■ " . > ■■* 

3) Cases concerning marginal parole candidates, where 
the decisions seemed to be influenced by numerous factors 

.pertaining to the inmate* s pre- incarceration record, in- 
stitutional behavior and post-release situation. It was 
not. possible, however, to identify board policy governing 
the parole of inmates in this categoryT TMssituation 
was similar* to that encountered during the anaiys^s^of^the 

' Phase I data in the Virginia study. In both instancesT - 
it was possible to conceptualize Board policy governing 
the parole of inmates in " extreme " categories, as deter- 
mined by the interaction 0*f prior criminal record and in- 
stitutional discipline ratings alone. In the case of in- 
mates in marginal cases, though, Board policy had to be 
conceptualized as being influenced by numerous variables 
covering a broad range of factors relating to the inmate. 

Tentative guidelines based on these findings provided 
decision rules for 72 percent of the cases in the sample. 
In the 301 cases governed by decision rules, Board deci- 
sion's Were consistent with guideline decisions in 94 per- 
cent of the cases. t 

TO identify Board policy concerning marginal candi- 
dates, a ^technique was used whijch had been successful in 
cnfrdetermining the policy of the Virginia Board. A checklist 
L^Lof positive and negative factors drawn from the safl/lent • 
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factors section of the case evaluation form was appended 
to the guidelines. c 

Development of Preliminary /Guidelines ; Phase II 

. ^Members of the research staff met again with the 
Louisiana -Parole Board in February, 1976, to discuss the*- 
findings and the tentative guidelines. The Board agreed 
with the major findings concerning the. importance of 
prior criminal record and the minor importance of insti- 
tutional dise-ipli * ' " . . 



They asserted, though, that the findings which had ap- 
peared to the- research staff to represent reasons for' 
automatic parole or denial did not accurately reflect 
their policy. They suggested' that these conclusions had 
resulted from a misinterpretation of some of the Board ' sV 
comments in the salient factor section of the case evalua- 
tion fofm. Board members- explained that when an inmate 
.had psychological problems, for example,' they would re- 
cord that fact only when it had been the major reason for 
parole denial. There were, however, other cases where . ' ?* 

•the inmate's history of psychologipal problems was a 
factor, but he was nevertheless granted parole. In 
these instances, the presence of psychological problems 
.would not have been noted on the form. Thus, this prac- 
tice had led the research staff to conclude that unfavor- 
able psychological reports constituted a reason for auto- 
matic denia^. Only two items originally contained in the * 
basic considerations section were retained; they concerned 
work release completion and parole to "detainers. 

The Board's policy regarding inmates with serious 
prior criminal records was discussed. As noted above/ 
the data* had suggested that most inmates in this category 
were denied. The Board Confirmed that these findings re- -J 
fleeted their policy and added that they were more likely '* 
to parole inmates in this category when they had served 
a large proportion of their sentence* This qualification 
was incorporated into the guidelines. 

The board members agreed that they viewed favorably 
inmates with no or minor prior criminal records; however, 
they asserted that it was not their policy to parole in- 
mates in . this category automatically. There were two in- 
stances in which t;hey denied parole: if they had reason 
to believe that the* inmate was assaultive, or had not 
served sufficient time for purposes of retrib\*tion and 
general, deterrence^. . They observed "that assaultiveness \ 
was one of their primary concerns and suggested that ari 
item reflecting this dimension be placed first on the 
guidelines. " • ^ 
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... * » 

• The board members* explained that in evaluating the 

inmate's assaultive potential; they actually had been 
rating. past behavior (inside and outside the institution) 
rather than attempting to predict future conduct. Two 
questions pertaining .to assaultive .his tovy therefore were 
placed first on the preliminary guidelines, with the un- 
derstanding that the Board's evaluation would continue to 
reflect concrete information concerning past behavior. 
The questions read: "Does the inmate have a history of 
assaultive behavior/ in or out of the institution? and 
"Is there reason to believe that the inmate is no longer 
assaultive.-"' — T t was ayieed LhaL -among-Hrhe consi d er a tions 



that migh^ underlie an affirmative answer to the first 
question Wight be a . pattern of arrests, or convictions for 
crimes involving the" ( use of a weapon or physical violence 
'or assaultive behavior in the . institution. An affirmative 
answer* to the Second question might' be based oh such favor- 
_ able factors as the completion of work release or a long 
interval without violent .episodes.. 

The Board confirmed that poor institutional disci- 
pline was 'a factor in denying parole to inmates with mOd- 
,. erate prior criminal records. They observed, however, 
that it^was one of many factors they considered and not 
, a reason for automatic denial. Poor institutional disci- 
.pline was therefore included in the guidelines among sey- * 
„• feral unfavorable factors according to which an inmate with 
a moderate record would be evaluated. ■ " 

Since institutional discipline weighed as a factor 
in the. parole decision only if it was poor > it was neces- 
sary to develop ah 'operational definition Only of poor - 
institutional discipline. The meeting with the Board, pro- 
vided an opportunity to do this, through a. sho*t exercise. 

The folders of ten inmates recently considered by 
the Board were circulated among the board members-, who, 
were asked to rate each case on institutional ..discipline-.. 
When these ratings were analyzed, it was found that the . , 
board members were basing their evaluations primarily on 
the number of major, and miwbr" infractions the inmate had 
committed during the previous year (Figure 5.2).. These 
- findings were translated into the following definition . or 
poor institutional disqipline and were incorporated into 
the guidelines; , 

1 ) Three or 'more minor infractions during the Tas£ 
\, : > "', . year;; or .. - - 

'■ 2) Two or more major infractions during the last 

. year ; or • • 

ERIC . 150 " v 



or tender 


Infractions 


Board Member Ratings 


' Guideline 


■ * 

— 


Major 


tiinor 


. Very Poor 


Poor 


Adequate 


Good 


Very Good 


Rating 


0 

A • 


' 1"' ' 


/ 

i 


i 


3 


2 






Poor 


B 


2 


ft 

0 




4 ' 




1 


\ ' 


Poor 


C 




• 1 . 


2 


2 


1 




" : " 


Very Poor 


• D 


'0 


1 

1- 




r 


4 




L 


Adequate 


E . 


0 


o • 


• '•. . 




,1 


4 


**** ■ 


Good . 


f 


• o 


2 . 


■ > *. 




4': ' 


*1 




< 

Adequate 


G - 


"o 


. 0 






1. 


3 


, 1 


Good v , ' 


H 


. 0 


0 . 


s 




1 


2 


2 


Good , 


I 


0 


.2 




l 


4 






Adequate • 


• J 


0 , 


* 

0 


.1 ' •' . ' 




•. ' 2 ■ 


. 1 


2 


Good 



*■ ' ' ■ 

Figure 5.27 Worksheet for Developing Operational Definitions of Institutional Discipline' Ratings 



3) One major ^ and one/ minor inf raction cfuring the 
V last year. 

Of the 50 board member ratings in the exercise, 88 
percent (44) were consistent with these operational defi- 
nitions. Since the purpose of the exercise was limited 
to devising a definition of "poor" discipline, "adequate" 
and "good" discipline were collapsed into one category. 

From past experience,, it was known that prior crim- 
inal record ratings usually reflected the interaction of 
a numper of factors. Therefore, a; relatively large sam- 
ple was needed, to, elicit the information £rom which a spe- 
cific definition could be derived. A data collection sec- 
tion designed to achieve this objective was added to the 
Phase II guideline form (Figure 5. 3) . For the second data 
collection phase, the Board was asked to fill out one 
form per case, representing Board consensus. 



Phase II Data Analysis 

The Phase II sample, consisting of. 102 cases, showed 
a paroling rate of 42 percent, similar tq.-that in Sample 
1 grouped according to cases (x 2 = .04, ; <if , = 1, ns) . 
The distributions for the two samples did not differ sig- 
nificantly in regard to serious prior, criminal record rat- 
ing (x 2 * 4.84, df, = 2) . Ninety of the cases in this sam- 
ple feU into categories for which guideline decision 
rules nad been provided. The Board's decisions on these 
90 cas^s agreed with the, guidelines in 7 3 percent' of the. 
cases-^The fact that this percentage fell below the 80 
percent level indicated that the guidelines did not yet 
accurately reflect Board policy. 



. An item-by-itenranalysis was conducted. One partic- 

ularly weak item proved to be the decision rule concerning 
assaultiveness. Only 73 percent of inmates rated as ^as- 
saultive were-denied parole in accordance with the guide- 
line decision' rule. This percentage did not fulfill the 
80 percent guideline rule and this item was therefore 
dropped from the guidelines. Since the nine inmates-ln 
the sample who had successfully completed work release 
were paroled, -the item relating to work release was re- 
tained. Only two cases fell into the detainer and extra- 

v ..; ordinary factor categories, and these items were therefore 
v eliminated. . ' 

There were 53 'inmates in this sample rated as having 
serious or extensive prior criminal records. Forty-two 
c R ?r of this number were rated as not having "served a rela- 
ys tively long time." Eighty-eight percent of the inmates / 
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Louisiana Board of Parole 
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Docket number: . 



PRIOR CRIMINAL RECORD i v ' 

On the following scale* please circle the word that best describes 
the Board's assessment of the inmate's prior criminal record 

NOIJE - MINOR . - V MODERATE - SERIOUS - EXTENSIVE 

Jn the space below , please write in the facts about the case that 
support the rating* Indicate juvenile offenses by J* Continue . . 
on back of page, if necessary. 

* "Offense Date of Sentence Length of Sentence 



Please ainswer all questions until reaching a decision, 
decision in C. 

A. 1. Does the inmate have a history of assaultive 
behavior in or out of the institution? 
If YES, continuie to 2 , If NO, skip to 3. 



Then indicate 
YES. NO 



2. Is there reason to believe that* the inmate 
is no longer assaultive? J 

If YES, continue to 3. If NO, deny parole . 

3. Has the inmate successfully completed six 
months of work release? 

If YES, parole. If NO, continue to 4. 

4. a. Is a detainer pending -against t?he inmate? 
b. If YES, is there reasonable assurance that 

the inmate will be prosecuted on detainer? 
If both apswers are YES, parole to the detainer 
only. Otherwise , continue to 5. 

5. Are there extraordinary factors relating to the 
inmate's condition that suggest that parole would 
be appropriate at this time (e.g., disabled, 
aged, ill) ? ' 

If YES, parole. If NO, continue to 6. 



Figure 5.3: Preliminary Guidelines 
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6. Dbes the inmate have a prior .criminal record 
rating of SERIOUS or EXTENSIVE? 

ff YES, continue to 7. If NO, skip to 8. 

7. Has the inmate served a .relatively long time? 
(A relatively long time could be defihed as 

-a. 5 years or more on a sentence of 10 years 

or more, or < 
b. 50% or more of a sentence under 10 years,) 
. If YES, skip to B. If NO,: deny parole. 

8. Does the initiate have a prior criminal record , 
rating of NONE , or MINOR? 

If ( YES, paro o le. If NO, continue to B, 

The following questions concern inmates with a prior 
criminal r,ecord r rating of MODERATE; and inmates with 
a prior criminal record rating. of SERIOUS/EXTENSIVE 
who have served a relatively long time. 

1. Are there favorable factors tha^t suggest that 
release may be appropriate at this time? 

Please check all factors YES or NO. 

a. Factors relating to the inmate*s record: 
.1) Crimes were not against persons* 

2) Long time between convictions 

3) Successful prior probation or parole 

4) Good civilian work record 

b. Factors relating to the immediate crime: 

1) His minor, role in the offense 

2) Nc> weapon, involved 

c. Factors relating to behavior in the 
institution: 

1) Successfully completed work or study 
1 program 

2) Vdry good conduct 

d. Factors relating to post-release situation: 

1) Family is supportive 

2) Local officials do not object to 
release at this time 

3) Community is supportive 

4) Good work plan or job skill . 

e. Inmate likely to complete sentence if not 
paroled, and needs supervision <? 

f. The most important factor was • 
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2'. Are there unfavorable factors that suggest that 
•* release may not be appropriate at this time? 

Please check all factors YES or NO . 

- a. Factors relating to the inmate's priminal 
record: d 
1) Serious juvenile record 
. 9 .. 2) Pattern of violence against persons 

3) History of crimes related to drug or 
alcohol abuse 

4) , Short time between convictions 

5) Parole or probation violation 

b. Factors relating to behavior in the 
institution: : 

1) 3 or more minor infractions during 
the last year > % 

2) 2 -or. more major infractions during 
the last year 

3) One major and one minor infraction 
during the la^t year 

i 4) Escape within the last 6 months 

5) a Work release violation within the 
last 6 months 

c. Factors ^relating to the inmate personally: 

1) Poor civilian work record and attitude 
toward work 

2) ^rime-briented lifestyle 

3) History of psychological problems or 
recent unfavorable psychological report 

d. Factors relating to the post-release 
situation: 

1) Nomadic, a drifter * 

2) Unstable family 

3) Family unwilling to assist him 

4) Written law enforcement or judicial 
objections to release 

"* e; ^The most important factor was 



Board decision: Parole ; Deny parole 

. . ... ^ « , 

Inmate was paroled/ denied parole because • . 
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in this category were denied parole. It was clear that 
this decision rule was an accurate reflection of Board 
policy. The item was retained but simplified by speci- 
fying that inmates with serious records at their first rt% 
hearings would be denied parole. Inmates at second and 
later hearings would be categorized as marginal candi- 
dates and evaluated according to the favorable and un- . 
favorable factors. 

The sample included 27 inmates with no or -minor re- 
cords, of whom 56 percent were granted parole. The low 
paroling rate for this category cohfirmed the Boards 
observation that it was not their policy to grant parole 
automatically to these inmates. An analysis of reasons 
listed by the Board for the'se decisions outiside the guide-, 
lines showed two situations commonly associated with de-^ 
nials: .1) law enforcement, judicial, or other official 
objections to the inmate's release and 2) the judged 
seriousness of the offense. One or both of these rea- 
sons was listed in every case of parole denial • These 
findings were formulated into a decision rule which pro- 
vided, that inmates in tly.s category would be paroled un-. \\ 
less either of these two factors was . applicable in the 
case . 

The two remaining categories of inmates were grouped 
together: those with moderate prior criminal records and 
those with serious records who had "served a relatively 
long time." An analysis was made to determine the number 
' of unfavorable factors associated with the decision to 
.deny parole to these inmates . It was found that in 82 per-r 
cent of the cases., inmates in these categories were pa- 
roled when the number of unfavorable factors checked was 
five or fewer. Regardless of the number of unfavorable 
factors, an inmate- was paroled if he was rated as having 
three or more ' favorable factors . From this information, 
it was possible to develop decision rules for ...inmates in 
these marginal categories. 

For the Phase III guidelines, the factors sections 
were reorganized ; to eliminate redundancy. The unfavorable 
factor* section was confined to a consideration of static 
factors, i.e. , those relating to the inmate ■ s past. The 
favorable factor section consisted of dynamic factors re- 
lating to recent conduct in the institution and the post- 
release situation, and therefore subject'to change be- 
tween hearings. - 

It was now possible to construct guidelines with de- 
cision rules covering all case's (Figure 5.4) . When the 
sample was sorted according to the revised guidelines, 
the Board decisions^ agreed with the guideline decisions 
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YES 

Has the inmate successfully completed work release? ' 

If YES, parole, indicating your decision in III . 
If NO, continue. 

Using the Bdard rating for Prior Criminal Record , locate 
the inmate's Prior Criminal Record below: ^ 

NO or MINOR Prior Criminal Record 

A. Was the inmate's offense so serious that f 
you feel he should serve more time solely 

for this reason? - __ 

B. Are there strong written law enforcement, 
judicial or other official objections to 

his release at this time? ; 

If either answer was YES, deny parole. If both 
answers were ATO> parole, indicating your <deci- - 
s ion in III. ' * 

4 

SERIOUS Prior Criminal Record 

Is the inmate at his first parole hearing? 

If YES, deny parole., indicating your deci- 
sion in III. If NO, continue. 



* 
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SERIOUS AT SECOND AND LATER P AROLEHEM MODERATE 
Prior Criminal^ Record 

Please check all* factors YES or NO. YES NO 

A. Do the following unfavorable factors apply 
to the inmate? ^ 
" . 1. Factors related to the inmate's prior 
criminal record: * . 

a. Pattern of violence against persons . - - 

b. History of crimes related to drug " 
or alcohol abuse 

c-' Shortt.tj.me between convictions 
d. Parole or probation violation 
~ r ~™ 2 • " Factors" delated" "t"o'"'~th^i3nme^a^e"~l^iSe"! 

a. His mafjor^ role in the offense 
b» Weapon involved 
-.■ c- Serious nature of the prime 

3. Factors related to behavior in the 
institution: . 

a. Poor discipline (defined as one or 
more of the following infraction 
combinations Within the last year :/ * 
one major and one minor; 2 or more 
major; 3 or more minor) 

b. One or more escapes within the last 
/— • . 6 months 

. c. Work release viplation vithin the 
last 6 months 

4- Factors related to the inmate personally; 

a. Poor civilian work record and atti- 
tude . toward work 

b. Crime-oriented life style 
c History of psychological problems 

or recent unfavorable psychological 
report 
d. Nomadic , a drifter 

5- Written law enforcement, judicial or 
other official objections 0 



If 5 checks or less in Section A were YES, parole, 
indicating your decision in III . 'if 6 or more checks 
in section A were YES continue . 
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YES NO 



Do the following f avoratble factors apply to 
the inmate? ; 

1. Factors related to behavior in the 

institution: a 

a. Successfully completed-work or 
study program ■ 

b. Very good conduct 

2. Factors related to the post-release 
situation: ^ .» - 

a. Family is supportive 

b. Community is supportive , 

c. Good work plan or job skill 

d. Good parole plan , 

3. Inmate is likely to complete sentence 

if not paroled and needs supervision _ 

If 2 checks or less in Section B were YES,^d*?ny 
parole. If 3 or wore checks in B were YES r 
parole , indicating, your decision in III 



III. Board Decision: 



Parole 



Deny parole* ^, 



For a decision outside the guidelines , please indicate reasons: 



•j 
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in 86 percent, of the cases. 

. * ,. : 1 ". . , • ' 

Operational Definitions • i \ 

The. technique employed in the North Carolina and 
Virginia studies (Chapters 3 and 4) was used to analyze 
the Board ratings of prior criminal record and to develop 
guideline operational- definitions. The analysis showed 
that the rating system was similar to that of the Virginia 
Board/ in that the rating was primarily a function of the 
number of fines and the total of the lengths of the prior 
active sentences. 1 When the Louisiana Board's ratings 
were compared to the guideline ratings, however, there was 
agreement in only 64 percent of the cases. In 32 percent 
of the cases, the guideline rating had underestimated the. 
Board's rating, because the guideline rating did r^pjt- in- 
clude additional factors which the Board .^took into corisid- 
eipation, such as prior probations, arrests, and suspended 
sentences. The decision was made to follow a strategy 
used in the Virginia study, where a simplified rating 
system/ based on two factors, was tentatively implemented 
(Chapter 4, p. 89 )• The Board was advised to go outside 
guideline ratings to take these ■additional factors into 
account. In such cases, board members were asked to pro- 
vide reasons for their ratings (Figure 5.5). 



Phase III Data Analysis 

The Board returned 97 cases in the third sample.- The 
paroling rate for the sample was 29 percent, well below 
the rate seen in previous samples (x * - 5. 952, df . = 1, 
p <.05) . The sample also differed markedly from previous 
samples in the distribution according to prior criminal 
record (x 2 = '39 . 236 , d£. = 2 , p <. . 001) . Almost half the 
sample^i^S percent) had no or a minor record, as compared 
to 21 percent in Sample I. The low paroling rate for the 
sample was largely attributable to the relatively low pa- 
roling rate (45 percent) of inmates with no Qr minor re- 
cord. An analysis of these cases showed that 84 percent 
of these decisions were within the guidelines; of the. in- 
mates, denied parole, 83 percent were denied for eithqr or 
both .of the two guideline reasons. 

Eighty-one percent of all decisions represented in 
the Phase III sample were within the guidelines. The • > 
Board's ratings of prior criminal record agreed with the 
guideline ratings in 86 percent of the cases. In every 
instance in which the board members went outside the guide- 
lines in rating prior criminal (record, they did so to in- 
crease the seriousness of the rfating. Reasons for modify- 



N Louisiana Board of Parole • #r : 

Guideline Raiting for Prior Cri^iftal Record . 

Count all fines , - juvenile and adult . Add toge£h£r all maxiihum sen* 
ten&es ( juvenile an'd^adultj on which the. inmate actually served 
prison or jail time. Each coimhitmeht to a graining school is equLr- 



yalent to a one-year sentence. Do NOT in&lude the pjresent of fense , 
suspended sentences , probations, arrests, or con vj?i00^ns^n o t followed 
by incarceration. [ r — ' ^ 

• U ■ i \ « . 

NO record: no previous convictions.. J 

MINOR record . 

. ■' • t . ■ .. ' * . 

lj Incarceration only: maximum sentences totalling no more than 
orie year; or 

2) Fines only: 0 to 4 ; or 

3) Fines and incarceration combined: maximum sentences totalling 
no more than 6 months, if the inmate has fines and court costs 

. . in addition to sentences on his record. ^ 

MODERATE record: 

1) Incarceration only: maximum sentences totalling- more than one 
year, but no more than 4 years; or 

... 2) Fines only: 5 to 7; or 

~ ■ ■-■ ... * 1 - ,' ■ - ~ 

. 3) Fines and incarceration combined: maximum sentences totalling 
more than 6 months, but "no more than 3 years > if the inmate 
has fiTifes and court costs in addition .to sentences on his* 
•. record. • * 

SERIOOS record: 

1) incarceration only: itiaximipn sentences totalling more than 
•4 years ; or 

■ i 

2) Fines' only : /8 or more; or 

3) Fines and incarceration combined: maximum sentences totalling 
' more than^^ears^rif the inmate has fines and; court costs in 

addition to sentences on his record. 

The Board may go outside the guidelines to take into consideration mi- 
tigating factors, or aggravating factors* such as .probations , suspended 
sentences , arrests , and the seriousness or frequency of the offenses. 



Figure 5.5: Guideline Rating for Prior Criminal Record 
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irig the rating were 'pr.bvid.ed in all of these cases. < 

At the Board's request, the research staff prepared 
a policy statement explaining the Board'' s criteria , the 
reasons why these criteria were taken into consideration, 
and how they were to be applied in individual decisions 
(Figure 5 . 6)>^JPending public comment , thi's statement 
^Mms-Jae^n^jte^ adopted by the Board. 




The^ study of . parole decision-mai 
f efBd^in-^eLV^ral respects from tn^sc^s( 
TColrlabOr^t^oHl^ lina^P-arole 
^and rtK^TV±rg^inia--Board of Parole. The L^^i^ia^^study 
used -a more extensive data coliect i^oI ^^tf , orm andr^^^olv:ed 
an attempt to collect information cflSout each inmate^^onT^- 
"each parole board member* 

The results of the data collection, effort. in Loui- 
siana would suggestc that the time schedule .o^p^role board 
members will permit them to complete -a relatively long 
data collection form, but that the use of a multiple-form 
data collection procedure is impractical. As .discussed 
in ^Chapter 4, information on variation among board mem- 
bers in 'decisions and evaluations can be obtained more 
conveniently from single forms in a large sample. . 

; ■ ■ ■ : * ■-. v '• • <* 

The Louisiana study also. demonstrated the importance 
of tailoring a data collection instrument to the concerns 
of eadli. board.^If the design of the instrument is tO t re- 
present an accurate reflection of the board s major cri- ; 
teria, board input is essential to guarantee that Result. 
In this respect, the study further underscored the basic 
^jtssumption of the project that the research process in 
parole decision-making should involve a continuing, col- 
laborative effort between., board and st^ff. V ..." 
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Policy Statement Concerning, the Grant and Denial of Parole- 



Section I 



The Louisiana Board of Parole uses the following six majfor 
criteria in determining whether to grant or deny parole: v. 

1) Seriousness. of the Offense ; It is the policy of the Board 
to consider the nature and circumstances of the offense/ to deter- 
mine whether the purposes of retribution and general deterrence have 
been satisfied. In evaluating the case along this dimension, the ■ 
Board will be guided by the official version- of the dfferise and the 
length of the sentence impose^. The Board, however, will also take 
into consideration thfe parole* candidate 1 s . version of the offense. 
The ^oard is particularly concerned with Offenses which 1) involved 
a weapoh-<^ind/or physical in jury or possible injury ^to the /victim, 
and 2) crms^of a repetitive nature , such as a series ^of (burglaries 
or drug sales, whiqh reflect extensive involvement in crine-oriented 
activities. ,A nxjmber^of^^tigati^ and aggravating factors, includ- 

lgthe parole candidate's SiK>tivatl^n for committing the offense , 
hisTher^role 
victim $ an< 

will also be t^efr-irito consideration, 
policy to deny parol e^d2^L£Ti on 

stances of /the offense; there^a*e^however , certain instances wherfe 
on. this basis may be warrantedT^— ^ ' * 




in the_offense,; the^amount . of loss and/or injury to the 
.e degree~^f^3oph^isticatiort^H^denced in the offense, 

Irr^eneratr it is r^ot Board- 
the basis , of the natiire^and circum- ^ 



In evaluatingj t * ie P 3 ^)] 



ididate 9 s 



prior crimi^a^ record, the Boardwil^r^onsidex^both the inmate 1 spriroir. 
adult and jtivenile records in order to determine the decree of 'his/her* 
involvement in crime-oriented act'iyitTies. The Board is primarily *con- 
cerneid With the number and seriousnps's, of the inmate's convictions . 
In. most % instances, the length -of t$ie arrest record will not be used 
1 in determining the prior record rating; however, when there is evi- 
dence that the prospective parolee has had extensive involvement with - 
authorities^- this factor will be used to aggravate the seriousness 
of .the prior criminal record rating- The -Board will also consider 
the piarole candidate 1 s response to prior community supervision, and ; 
whether thfe present offense was committed while on probation, or pa- 
role. A pattern of continual encounters with the law will" be inters 
preted as an indication that the subject is unlikely to succeed on 
parole. ---^ ' ' •[ 



Sincfe the evaluation ofL this factor plays an^importanfc role in 
the decision-making process, the, Board has adopted guidelines for 
rating ttf£ seriousness of the prior criminal record. These ratings 
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aire based on' the tbtal number pf fines and the length of sentences _ 
ifcp incarceration* They do not include the present offense. , A cam- 
mi tnient to a^ training schoo.1 will .be considered as equivalent to a 
one-year sentence. 4 v v 

■ ' ■ ., • . . ■ 

• Prior Criminal ;Record is defined as follows: 

■ * * / • • • . . • - 

9 • r" . * ^ ■'■>.-■ ■ ■ * 

NO record: No previous -convictions. 

MINOR record: ; ^y: -.. . V v 

v r \ 1) Incarceration only: maximum sentences totalling no morfe 

\-« than one year; or. 7 . * 

2) Fines only: 0 to 4; Or .< ^ , - 

3) / Fines and incarceration combined: maximum: sentences total- 

ling no more than 6 months, if the-inmat^ also has fines 
and court costs on his record,- ^ 

MODERATE record: * ■ 

1) Incarceration only: maximum sentences totalling mote th^n 
one year, but no more than 4 years; or v ' . ■ <: — 

* ■ , * 2) Fines only: 5 to 7; or 

3) Fines arid incarceration combined: maximum sentences total- 
ling more than 6 months, but no inojre than 3 years, if the 
inmate also has fines and court costs on his record; or, 

4) Neither fines, nor prior- incarcerations; but present sentence 
tence 4- s ' £he result of the ^evocation of felony probation.. 

SERIOUS record: • , - • 

>1) incarceration only: maximum sentences totalling more than - 
- 4 years; or , h 

v 2) Fines only: 8 or more; or' 

3) Fines and incarceration combinedt maximum sentences total- 
ling more than 3 years, if the inmate also has fines and 
court costs on his record. 

The Board reserves the right to go outside the guidelines to 
take into ■consideration mitigating factors, or aggravating .factors, 
such as probations, suspended sentences, arrests, and the seriousness 
or frequency of the of £enses{" •" . . ■ ~ ■ .' '• * 

3) Institutional Adjustment : The Board will consider infor- 
mation pertaining to the parole, candidate 1 s adjustment to iihe insti-' 
/Ytiition. In assessing thir^f actor, the. Board will consider the in- 
mate's participation in and response to the programs available to 
him/her and his/her overall compliance with. institutional -regula- 
tions. The Board wiH View negatively an institutional discipline , 
record which con^i^fes of a number of major and minor infractions.. 
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Poor discipline hais -been- defined by the Board as one or more of the 
following; infraction combinations within the last year i one majpr * 
and one minor infraction? 2 or more major infractions? 3 or more , 
minor infractions. Although a satisfactory adjustment to pjrison 
life will not guarantee that the subject will be paroled, it greatly 
increases the probability of parole, because obedience to institu-. 
tional rules is taken as an' indication that the candidate will com^ 
ply with parole conditions. A decidedly pSor adjustment record wili 
weigh heavily against the potential parolee, 

4) ... Work Releases It is the practice of the Department of Cor- 
rections to recommend inmates. to the Board for approval for assign- 
ment to work release programs. In these cases, the Board will inter<- 
view the subject six months before the^garole eligibility date. If 
the Board approves the work release placement, parole will b<e granted 
contingent on the parole candidate's successful completion of six 
months on work release. If the candidate succeeds on this program, 
he or she will not be re-interviewed and the parole will become ef- 
fective at the scheduled eligibility date. If the .prospective pa- 
rolee fails on work release, he or she will .appear before the -i 
Btoard on the scheduled eligibility date* The Board interprets failure 
in this program as an indication that the candidate is unlikely to 
succeed on parole. "this negative factor will be weighted heavily in 
the decision-making process. 1 : * 

5) Factors related to the Character- and Personality of the 
Inmate : In evaluating the record on this dimension, the 

Board will consider information pertaining to the subject* s work 
record, level of education, occupational skills, evidence of his/her 
emotional stability as contained in recent psychological reports, 
find whether the prospective parolee has a history of mental hos- 
pitalization* In addition, the Board cons ide rs whether the subject/ 
has a history of drug or alcohol, abuse which seriously diminishes 
the likelihood that the candidate can succeed on parole. 

*6) Police,, Judicial, and Community Attitudes toward the 

Parole Candidate : It is Board practice to solicit infor- 
mation about the subject from community and public officials who are 

■ well acquainted with the prospective parolfee's case. This H f actor is 
of great importance, because the probability that an inmate will suc- 
ceed on parole is greatly diminished if he/she will returiv to a com- 
munity which has expressed hostility toward him/her. The Board will 
seldom deny parole solely on the basis of opposition from official 

'or community representatives. On the other hand, evidence that the 
community and public officials are supportive will increase the 
probability that the parole* candidate will be granted parole. 
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7) Paroie Plan; The Board places great emphasis on the ap- 
propriateness of the parole plan. In evaluating the parole plan, 
the Board Will consider t^he strength of the parqlfe candidate's 
social ties, including whether the subject has a supportive family, 
resources available in the community, and a job opportunity- It 
is important for the prospective .parolee to have secure job plans 
and stable living arrangements upon return to the community since 
. these factors are strongly related to the successful .completion of 
. parole. The Board is extremely reluctant to grant parole to a 
candidate who is a drifter, or who will return to an: environment 
;and circumstances which are likely to contribute to. further involve- 
ment in crime-oriented activity. In all* cases , release oh parole is. 
contingent on the* submission of a satisfactory parole plan. 
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Chapter 6 
MISSOURI 

Colleen A. Cosgrove and Jane Wallerstein 

Board Structure .and Procedure 

The Missouri Board consists of three ; full-time board 
members, one of whom serves as chairman; The board members 
are assisted by two hearing analysts with whom they share 
parole decisionmaking responsibilities. For purposes of 
simplicity , the term "board member" will include the hear- 
ing analysts* 

The feoard has jurisdiction over all felons committed 
to the Department of Corrections. The judge of the. jury 
fixes the maximum sentence within the statutory limits fpjr 
the offense and does not set a minimum term. An inmate is 
eligible for parole at any time after his commitment to the 
Department of Corrections. This statutory structure accords 
the Board a great deal of discretion. By its own policy, 
however, the Board has imposed constraints on the exercise 
of its discretion, through the following schedule of mini- 
mum terms to be served- before first parole eligibility: 

Eligibility Scale 

Number of Months to Length of Sentence 

be Served (in months) * (in years) 



6 


2 


8 


3 


10 


4 


12 


5 


14 


6 


16 


7 


18 


8 . 


20 


9 


22 


10 


24 


.11+ 



According to the scale, inmates serving sentences of 
lO. years or fewer ar'e considered -for parole when they have 
served approximately 20 percent of their maximum sentence. 
All others are considered within the first two years of 
their, confinement.- Since inmates in this latter category 
have served considerably less than 20 percent of their 
maximum sentence at their first parole eligibility, this 
hearing seldom results in parole. Good time may diminish 
the maximum sentence by as much as" five-twelfths. 



At first eligibility an inmate is accorded a per- X 
sonal interview r which is called a hearing.,. Subsequent 
parole considerations, called reviews/ are based on a 
study of the inmate *s file. At both hearings and reviews, 
two concurring votes are needed for a decision. 

• . * • 

The decision-making structure in .Missouri had some 
features not encountered previously in this project, A 
multi-option system was in use here, rather than the di- 
chotomous,, (grant/deny) decisions found in previous studies. 
In making parole decisions, the Missouri Board has three ; 
options: to grant parole, deny parol£ , ■ or defer decisioft 
by rescheduling the case for review, generally in 6 to l£ 
months. For this paroling authority, parole denial, un-l 
less reversed through, a successful appeal to the board, 
means that the -case will not be considered again and the 
inmate must serve out his sentence. 

>■ The Board has a caseload of approximate ly 350 paroi[e 
considerations a month. 



Data Collection 

A conference of the members of the research staff knd 
the Board took place in April, 1975, with an agenda similar 
to that followed previously in the study. In discussing 
their policy, the board members observed that they decided 
each case on its individual merits. There were, however, 
several common reasons for parole denial, which were listed 
jori a form called the Board Hearing and Action Sheet (Figure 

<3:i) . 

It was agreed that a data collection- procedure would 
be fpllowed, similar to that used in the Louisiana study, 
to permit the study of board-member variation. During the 
first three months of data collection, beginning June 1 , 
1975, all board members considering a case completed a c£j£& 
evaluation foxrm on every parole candidate.. During August, 
.the Board indicated that this procedure was inconvenient 
and therefore, by agreement , filled out one form per case, 
representing the consensus of the panel. By the end of 
the data collection period, November 30, a total of. 2,4 
case evaluation forms had been collected, representing 
1,277 cases; 96. of these were excluded from the sample 
since they concerned cases in which the maximum sentenc 
exceeded 25 years. 



Analysis 

In order to adapt Missouri's board decision system for 
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Reasons for Continuance or Denial 



1. Short time served on sentence 

2. Adverse community attitude 



3. Adverse psychiatric or psychological report 

. V 

}< ' * 

4. Team or individual staff member irecommendations 

5. Repetition of criminal behavior, juvenile and/or adult 

6. Repetitive pattern of violent and/or dangerous behavior 

7. Seriousness of present offense 

8. Habitual use of narcotics or alcohol 

9. Probation or parole revoked on present or other recent 
offense - 

10. Poor institutional adjustment 

1L, Protests ■ 

12. Failure to fulfill terms of personalized plan 

j ^jf.^ p resent offense committed while on probation or parole 



Figure 6.1: Reasons for Continuance or Denial 
(excerpted from Board Hearing and Action Sheet 3/74) 
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correlation analysis, the decision was scpred as a dicho- 
tomy, grant/not grant , combining continuance and denials 
in the latter category. The coefficients of the resulting 
matrix (Table 6.1) were generally low, or at best low/moder- 
ate . With the exception of parole prognosis, which was sub- 
stantially correlated with the decisions (r p b = .58),. no : 
variable was more than moderately related to the decisions. 
Of the remaining variables, the two most strongly related 
to the decisions were institutional discipline and program 
participation (rp^ - .38 and .37 , respectively) . [ 

There were at least two possible explanations for these 
relatively low coefficients. Possibly, the factors included 
for study were nojt strongly related to the decisions and 
board policy actually was influenced by other criteria. 
There was also the possibility that the board ratings of 
inmates along these dimensions showed very little varia- 
tion, a .circumstance which will reduce the magnitude of 
the correlation coefficients. As shown later, substantia- 
tion for both of these ^kplanatipns was subsequently found. 

* ■ 

The regression analysis to predict grant/not grant,, in- 
cluding eight independent variables (Table 6.2) showed that 
these variables in linear combinations, gave a multiple cor- 
relation coefficient of .65. with parole prognosis, the* 
eighty variable entered into the equation, excluded, the 
coefficient of correlation dropped to .53. Th,is finding 
seemqk to confirm the hypothesis suggested by the correla- 
tion matrix, that_board policy was influenced by ciriteria 
other than those represented in the case evaluation form. 

In thie correlation matrix, institutional discipline 
and program participation had appeared as only iripderately 
intercorrelated (.43). This suggested that the two var- 
iables tapped somewhat different dimensions. The sizeable 
independent contribution of program participation to the 
equation ( 5 . 4 percent) following the entry of institutional 
discipline, confirmed this hypothesis. Since both var- 
iables were moderately correlated with the decisions, it 
was desirable that the information derived from both be 
represented in the analysis. It wad, therefore, decided 
to create a new variable called "institutional adjustment" 
which would be an average of these two factors which H * 
seemed to bear equally on the decisions. This new var- 
iable would be used in the c'rosstabulations . 

The correlation matrix and the regression equation 
had provided no strong indications as to the direction 
the arralysis should take. A similar absence of strong 
pattern was evident in the cross/tabulations. 

Because all board members had -completed forms .on a 
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, Correlation of 'Ratings and Decisions by the Missouri, Board of Probation and Parole (N = 2,050)* 



1. Decision 


C — rJ ~~~ 


'2048 ' 


2046 


* • 

■ 2048 


2047 


. 2048 


2048 


2045 


2048 


\ • 
. -2D48 


2048 • 


2. • Seriousness • • 


-.20 


\ ■ 


2048 


2050 


2049 


■2059 


. 2050. 


-r-j 

2047 


2050 


2050 


2050 


3. Parole 
Prognosis 


r 






2048 


2047 


2048 


(2048 


2045 


2048 

V 


2048 


. 2048 . 


- 4. Institutional 
Discipline 




-.15 


JO 




2049 


2050 


■ 2050| 




2050 


' 2050 


2050 


5. Program 
Participation 


■ 


.02 


J3 


.43 




2049 


2049 


2046 


'2049 


2049 


2049 


6. Assaultive • 
Potential 


-.31 


J5 


-.A 


-.30 


-.15 




2050 


2047 


2050 


2050 


2050 


.7. Prior Criminal. 
Record '< 


-.30 


-.01 


-.27 


.-.14 


-.18 






2047 


2050 


2050 


2050 
\~. 


< 

8. Social 
' ' .Stability 




-.03 


.37 


U4 


.25 


-.17 


-.23 


* 


2047 


2047 


2047 


9. Time. . ' 
' Served 


-.17 




-.01 




.02. 




\ll 


-.05 




v 2050 


2050 


.10.' Maximum 


-.20 


> 

^51 


.00 


-.08 


.05 


J4 




-,04 


.89 




. 2050 


11. Number of Prior 
Hearings 


-.10 


.27 


.02 


-.02 


:2i 


.16 




-.05 




iii 





* Column 1, point biserial coefficient, dichotomous variable: Grant =' 1, ..Not Grant = 0 
Columns 2-11, Pearson's product moment correlation coefficients' underlined, significant at .01. 

Numbers, of cases are shown above the main diagq'nal;' correlations, below. ■ • 

Cases, related to inmates who had served less 'than 18 percent of the maximum sentence and/or whose maximum 
sentence exceeded 25 years were excluded from the analysis. , ' _ , s 

™k . '"- '. ' . ■ a?!/ ■■.'■-.'.•.v.- 



' Regression of Inmate Status and Board Member Ratings on Parole 
Decision (Grant/Not. Grant) (N 3 2,042)* 





ft . . % " 


\ \ 


• Variable . 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


. R 2 


* ■ 

Change 

. iri R 2 


Correlation 
Coefficient** 


) ■ 

B 


■ ' Beta 


Institutional Discipline ■■ 


" I '.36 


.13 


' .13 


.36 


.008 


■ 

.127 * 


Program Participation 


■ .43 


, .18 


,05 


• 

.36 


.006 / 


.089 


Prior Criminal Record 


.48 




.05 


-.30 ' 


-.007 


-.134 


Assaultive iPotential 


.51 


.26 


, .03 


-.31 • 


-.003 



-.049 


. * ■ 

Seriousness of the Offense 


' .52 ■ 


.27 


... .01 


-.20 


-.004.. 


-.099 


Time Served 


.52 . 


" .27 


.oo' ■ 


-.17 


-.002:. 


-.083 . 


Social Stability 


■ '.'53' 


• .28 


.01 




-.002 


-.018 


Parole Prognosis . 


r / . 
.65 • 


.42 


' .14 


.58 


.018 


- .455 


Constant \ 


' I ■ i. 

t 






_: ilj 


-.073 





* Excludes cases relating to inmates with time 1 served less than 18 percent of the sentence and/or 
maximum sentence exceeding 25 years. *" ~, ' 

* Point biserial correlation coefficients, with decision scored as Grant - 1, Not Grant = 0. 



large number of inmates in the sample, a choice similar to 
that made in the Louisiana study presented itself:. It was 
ppssible^bo^v^ew the sample either as cases or as forms. 
Bere, tooV a decision was made to view the sample from the 
perspective of cases. The paroling rate for the sample 
was almost identical when viewed from either ^perspective 
(for cases, 34 percent; for forms, 35 percent). When the 
forms were grouped as cases, board members' comments re- 
corded on the forms could be? used to provide a more com- ' 
plete picture of the decision considerations. It was found 
from an examination ,of the decisions grouped by cases that 
board member decisions were identical for virtually every <„ 
case. The original plan to study board member Variation . 
was therefore abandoned. . - 

Cross tabulations showed that the Board paroled 34 per-: 
cent of inmates in the sample and its decisions were evenly; 
distributed among the other options (Table 6.3). It was v f^:., 
also evident that the Board made final decisions (grant/ i 
deny) on 55 percent of the inmates in xthe sample and^ deferred 
► decisions on 45 percent. • \ ' 

An analysis of the percentage of inmates paroled ac- 
cording to prior criminal record and institutional adjust-,, 
ment ratings (Table 6.3.) revealed that the sample was rather" 
homogeneous. The Board had rated Only 12 percent of the 
inmates as haying good/very good institutional adjustment 
and <£9. << percent as having poor/very poor institutional ad- 
justments This left 59 percent rated adequate. 

A similar situation existed with regard to prior crim- 
inal record. Only 15 percent* of the sample had been rated 
as having no/minor prior criminal record and 32 percent as 
having a serious/extensive, prior criminal record. This 
again left more than half the sample, 53 percent, in the 
marginal /"tha^t is, moderate prior criminal record category. 

Thirty-two percent of the sample- was seen as marginal 
on both dimensions, that is, as having an adequate institu- 
tional adjustment rating combined with a moderate prior 
criminal record rating. A mere three percent were in the 
extreme favorable category, that is, rated as having no/ 
minor prior criminal record, combined with good/very good 
institutional adjustment. Only 12 percent were classified 
in the extreme unfavorable category, as having a poor/very 
poor institutional adjustment rating and a- serious/extensive 
prior criminal record rating. Either the board members 
were not making fine distinctions in their ratings, or the 
sample was, in fact, unusually homogeneous. When the deci- 
sion (grant/not grant) was viewed as a function of these 
ratings, no. category emerged in whicn 80 percent or more 
of the inmates were paroled • (see Chapter- 3,. page 45). The 
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Table 6.3 

Percentage of Inmates Paroled Distributed According to Prior 
Criminal Record anj3 Institutional Adjustment' Ratings* 



z Averaged , • 


. . ... . • , Averaged mor Criminal Record Ratings • , 


Institutional Adjustment 
" . Ratings 


Serious/ ■ 
Extensive 


Moderate 


No/Minor. 


Totals 


GoodAery Good 

, * ■ '■ * ■' '/, 


37% 
• (38) 


* 

59% 

(70) k , 


•' 71% 


1 

a ,r (146) 


Adequate 

Sl—— . 


18% 

(206) 


*49% 

(377) 


,65% v 

(110) " 




Poor/Very Poor ' • 


.3% 

(136) 


. 8% . 
(179) 


(27) 


(342) 


.Totals . 4 


* 

(380) 


(626) 


^ — , — = 

• (175) 


(1,181) 




Over 25 years 




• 


(96) 




Total number of cases = 

1 \ ■ , J 


J (1,27.7) - 



* Note on how to readjfcble 6.3: The percentages show the percentage of inmate/granted who fell into 
the category indicated' by the intersection of a • column , and a row. The percentages do notadd'up to 
100. The numbers in parentheses show the total number of inmates who fell' into the category indi-, 
.cated by a column-row intersection. . > 
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table shoved that there were four categories in which the 
percentage of inmates' paroled was less than .'20 percent. 
This suggested that it was Board policy not to parole 
inmates in these categories. ; " 

An examination of several tables (Tables 6.4, 6.5, 
6.6/ 6.7, and 6.8) gave rise to these ftfrther observations 
about the sample: 

-. .1) . The grant . option was seldom used for inmates with 
poor/very poor institutional adjustment ratings. It ap- 
peared .that it was 3oard policy not to grant parole to in- 
mates in. this category. Decisions wery£ almost evenly di- 
vided among the -negative options .(deny, review in 6 months, 
review in a year) (Table 6.4). Therefore, it was not pos-' 
sible to ^determine Board policy regarding the specific dis^ 
position of these cases. 

2) For inmates in the two unfavorable institutional 
adjustment categories, a moderate proportion were granted 
parole, but the' percentages were far below the 80 percent 
decision-rule level. Decisions for the remaining inmates 
were almost evenly divided among the th^ee negative optipns, 
providing no clear indication of the relation between, this 
variable and the decisions. * 

3) * The relation between the prior criminal record 
ratings and decision was also unclear (Table 6.5). It 
seemed to be Board policy not to grant parole to inmates 
with serious/extensive prior criminal record ratings. For 
.inmates with more favorable prior criminal record ratings,- 
no decision rules emerged. 

4) .Decisions for inmates serving maximum sentences 
of two to three years tended to be dichotomous (grant/ ^ 
deny) and final (Table 6.6). In the rare instances where 

a continuance was given, -it was almost alwajys set at six ? 
months. 

5) Only a third of the decisions regarding inmates 
'serving sentences exceeding three years were final (Table 

6.6).* Of those inmates not given final decisions, the 
majority received 12-month continuances. Apparently, the 
lerigth-^of the sentence influenced the -Board' s choice of . 
decision options. 

6) CrDsstabulations\showing decisions as a function 

of prior criminal record and institutional adjustment rat- / 
ings, controlling for length of sentence, revealed no fur- ' 
ther indications of Board policy. * * , 
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Table 6.4 



' ;•[: Decisions Distributed According to. Averaged Institutional Adjustment Ratings. 



1 ' 

Decisions 


Averaged Institutional Adjustment Ratings 




Very Poor/poor . 


Adequate 


, Good/Very Good 


Total 


» 

-Grant 


6i . 

tar ' : 


42% 

(294) 


» ■ 

• 

... 56%' 

i (82') / ) 


, — r 

\ ' ' • :• 

34% 

(397) 


Deny 


31% 

(106) 


19% 

> (130) 


■ -8% 

. . \(ii) V 


— . 

21% 

\ ■ (247) 


Review in 
6 months 


# 

27% 

(92) 


20% 

(136) . 


17% 

(25) 


. 

■ • r 

| 21%. 

(253) 


■ •> ■ 

Review in 
one year 


t 

' ' 36% ' I 
• (123) ' 


19% 

(133) 


• • * 

19% 

(28) 


r 

■ .24% . 
1. x (284) ' 


" . Total 


. ioo% •"- •:< 

(342) r 


100% 
. (693) 


*' 100% 

(146) 


100% . v 
(1,181)" 


■ ■ . \ . 


Over 25 years 


i 




(96) 


4 


Total number .of cases = 


(1,277) 

■ ■- -t 
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Table 6.5 

. .' , , . . . . • ■. . « • 

i ■ . Decisions Distributed According to Averaged- Prior .Criminal Record Rating 



0 

'1 * 

■ .' ■ : 

Decisions 


Averaged Prior Criminal Record Ratinq 


Serious/Extensive 


• ' Moderate 


No/Minor 


Total 


• .. . > 

y 

Parole ,. .. . 

— , , . ; 


14* 

■ ■ ' (55) 


' .39%' 

(241) 


•58% 

(101) 


(397) 


1 

■ 0 ' l' 


27% '• *' 
■ ' ' (104) 


21% 

(131) 




12): >■ 


\ . (247) ' 


Review i n 6 months . 

* •• 

. . ■ • 


■ • s 

22% , •', • ' •', 
.(82) ' 


i 

• 

22% ' ■'. 
11.39) / 


18% 

.' ( 


32) . 


•, '(253) ' • ' 


■ Jkiew one year 

• m= = - 


9. 

\ 37% . . 
. (139) «V 


' .:. 
i 

18% ' 
(115) , 


' . u% ..' • 

A (30) 


'•v (284) .. 


/ Total s • . ' 


• • 100% 

(380)/ .' 


'100% 
0 C "(626) 


100% 

(175k 


(1,181) ' 1 




Over 25 years " 1 


ft' 

t » 
t i 

(96). 

.1 


i ■ ■ , 

Total number of cases' = 


'(1,277)" ' ! 
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* • '• ' * ,. . • . Table 6.6 ' 

, ' - f "■ 

.Decisions Distributed According to Length of Maxiiian-Sentence 




as time served- increased, tne importance or prior 
criminal record appeared to decrease slightly an^ that of; 
institutional adjustment and program participation in- 
creased • substantially (Tables 6,. 7 and 6.8). 

' j At hearings, institutional discipline and program 
participation together accounted for only 16 percent of 
the variation; and prior criminal record, when ^entered 
third# adds 5- percent to the predictive power o"f the equa- 
tion.- On the other hand, at reviews, institutional con- 
cerns, as -represented by the' first two variables in the" 
equation, accounted for 27 percent of the variation. -Only 
20 percent was added by prior criminal record when entered 
next. . " * 

. The Board had recorded comments in the salient, fac- 
tors secti^qn on almost 800 of the forms. These observa- 
tions were examined . for insights into additional factors 
that might • have "influenced the decisions. The comments 
mentioned reflected many /of the items listed on the Board 
Hearing and Action* 'Sheet (Figure 6.1) . Forty-seven of 
these notations dealt with drug or alcohol abuse. In 39 
percent of the cases in Which this factor was mentioned, 
the, inmate was granted parole;^ in ; 14 percent ,~ denied pa- 
role; and in 47 percent, given a continuance. Although 
this factor was obviously of great importance to the 
Board, its relation to decision was unclear The distri- 
bution of decisions was similar when seen a? a function 
of probation violation or .crime committed on probation. 

Six other factors (juvenile record,- crime-oriented, 
lifestyle, short time between offenses, involvement in • 
drug sales./ no motivation toward self-improvement,- his- 
tory of ^assaultive behavior) were frequently mentioned 
by the Board, predominantly in association With negative 
decisions. Again, although patterns emerged suggesting 
that it was Board policy not to grant parole in cases 
where certain negative- factors applied, it was not pos- 
sible to determine. Board policy. 



l h useful indicant of time served, one. Which was ' . 
consistent with Board practice, was' the type of parole 
consideration, hearing or review. . Hearings were defined 
'as the inmate's initial appearance before the Board on a 
maximum sentence of 10- years or less. All. other parole 
considerations were defined as reviews. Since inmates ,. 
serving relatively long sentencies had. already, been in- 
carcerated for at least two. years at first eligibility, 
the amount, of time they had -then- served .was similar .to 
the amount of time served by- inmates with shorter; sen- • 
feences at reviews. - . ' ■ . : 



: " Table 6.7 

Regression of Inmate Status ^Variables and. Board vMember Ratings* 
;on Parole Decision (Grant/Not Grant) for Hearings Cases (N = 1)462)* 



■.' Variable 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


R 2 


« Change 
in R 2 


Correlation , 
Coefficient** 


• \ 


^feeta.. ' 


Institutional Discipline 


.32 


.10 


AO ' 


.32 


v 

.<?08 


.120 


Program Participation 


• .40 *• , 


.16 


, . . 06 


.34 ' 


.007 


.087 


Prior Criminal Record 


,46 


-.21 


* 

.05 


-.31 


-.007 


1 

-.127 


' ■ - ' - ' •• ■ ■ ' 
Assaultive Potential 


• .48. 


.23 


.02 


-.27 • 


-.003 ' 


-.043 


Seriousness of the Offense 


^49 : 


.23 


. .00 


-.16 


7.002 V 


-.034 V 


Time, Served 


,51 t 


.25 


' .02 


-.26 ■ " 


-.014 


"'■ • 
-.120 ■ 


. Social Stability 


' ¥ ■ 

. -.51 


.26 


.01 


1 23 • 


-,ooi • 


-.011 


Parole Prognosis 


<✓ 

; .64 


.41 


* 

•■ '..15 


.58 


.017 


.455 ' 


. t . .". t 

• 1. ' ■ ■ 

Constant 


c 


; 


* 




-.099 





. ■ * Includes cases relating to inmates at first parole eligibility, wp-th maximum sentences less than oj 
, .equal to- ten years and time served greater than, br equal to 18 percent. of the sentence. 



':** Point^biserial, correlation coefficients, with the decision scored as Grant = 1,, Not Grant = 0. 



Table "6.8 

Regression of Inmate Status Variables and Board Member Ratings 
on Carole Decision (Grant/Not. Grant) for Review Cases (N(= 580)* 



Jatiable 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient • 


; R 2 ' 


Change 
in.R 2 


r— — 4- 

Correlation. 
.Coefficient** 


. B 


Beta 


Institutional Discipline 


.44 


.id, 


.19 


.44 


.006 


.118 


Program Participation 


v .52 ' 


.27 , 


.08 '. 


.47 


.008: 


..146 


Prior .'Criminal Record 




.29 


.02 


-.24 


• -.005 


^ 

-.11? 


■ . Assaultive Potential 


^7 


.32 


* .03 V 


-.33 


'.-.002 


-.033 


Seriousness^ the Offense 




.33 


.01- 


-.16 ■ 


-,007 ■ 


-.196' ■ 


Time Served 


■ .58 . ' 


. 33 


.00 ' 


-.06 


.000 


.021 


Social Stability 


.58.. 


y • 33 ... 


.00 


» ..22 


-.010 


-.074 


Parole Prognosis 


■ .68 


..46 


' • : .i3> 


.60. 


.018 


' .472 


/Constant . '' 

— , 


1 ' '.' ■ 








,015 





Includes cases relating to inmates at; reviews with 1) 'maximum sentences longer than 10 years but 
less than or equal to 25 years and time served greater than or equafio'18 percent of the senten- 
ot 2) maximum sentences less than or equal to ten years and not at first parole eligibility. 



Point biserial correlation coefficients, with the decision scored a/ Grant = 1, Not Grant '= 0. " 



The analysis had Jtraced only the basic outlines of 
Board policy and the variables that appeared to influ- 
ence the "decisions. Although these criteria had been 
^identified, further information was needed about them 
before guidelines could be developed. ...... ^ 

Many of the criteria (e.g., drug abuse) had not ap- ? 
peared as specific items on the Phase I data collection 
instrument/ but had instead ^peen volunteered by board 
members. Since information about them had not been col- 
lected systematically, it was not possible to measure 
their relation to the decisions. _ 

A somewhat similar situation had been encountered 
in Virginia in the course of developing guidelines for 
inmates in marginal categories (see page 85) , and a strat- 
egy consisting of a checklist of negative and positive - 
factors had provided a useful mechanism fpr identifying 
Board policy. Therefore, a checklist of negative factors 
was developed for use as part of the Phase II data col- 
lection instrument (Figure 6.2) • 

Phase II v 

' '. - * 

The research" staff met with the Missouri Parole Board 
to present these findings. The discussion provided the 
following insights which clarified the findings made dur- 
ing the Phase . I analysis: 

1) The pre-incarceration record was an important 
factor* fbr inmates at their first parole eligibility, 
and thereafter tended to diminish in importance as time 
served increased. 

'. 2) With regard to inmates serving maximum -sentences 
of 2 >to 3 years, the' Board had limited information on 
which to base its decisions. At the time of parole eli- 
gibility, these inmates had been in the institution only 
a short time and therefore -had not had an opportunity to 
build up an institutional record by participating in pro- 
grams. Decisions on these cases had'to^be based, pri- 
marily, on jpre- incarceration factors. - 

3) The Board usually gave final decisions to inmates 
with 2-year sentences, because, with good time operating, 

"little time remained on the sentence to allow for a /con- 
tinuance. 

4) Institutional discipline increased in importance 
, as time served increased. Havifcg been incarderated for 
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Missouri Board of Probation and Parole 
Case Evaluation Form, Phase II 



Time Served: 



Maximum Sentence : 



Significant Factors 

Please check all factors^YES or NO. 



1. 



prior criminal 



Factors related to the inmate's 
record: 

a. Serious juvenile record • 

Short interval between offenses ' 
History of crimes related to .alcohol vand drug 
abuse 

History of assaultive behavior . 
Probation violation 
Professional drug dealer 



b. 

c. 

d. 
e* 

f" 



2 . Factors related to the present offense 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 



Committed while on probation 
Committed whiile w on parole 
Weapon or excessive force involved 
Relatively high degree of sophistication 
shown in crime 




^4. 



d. 
e . 
f . 



YES NO 



Factors related, ta conduct in the institution: 
Escape during* last/ year 

(Specify da^je o f capture : • ) 

Factors delated to the inmate personally i 
a. (No motivation toward self-iii^rovement :■ ' 
b* Crime-oriented lifestyle 

c. Alcohol or drug habit so serious as to raise 
questions concerning the 1 probability of his 
succeeding on parole . 
Rebellious, hostile 

Anti-social attitude 

, ' ' • • ■ ** * 

No remorse, does hot understand nature 
of offense * 



Board Member Decision: ; ' ; 

Most important factor (s) that influenced your decision: 



D^tte i 



Board Member: 
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Figure 6.2, 
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Case Evaluation Form, Phage II 
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a relatively long period of time, inmates on long sen- 
tences had an opportunity to avail themselves of programs 
and build up an institutional record. v. The Board was thus 
able to base decisions regarding these inmates on current 

information. 

• J • ' . . • . • . . 

i5) With regard to inmates serving maximum sentences 
exceeding 10 years, a, continuanpe was automatic until the 
inmate had served 20 percent of his maximum sentence. - 

*6) Board policy was not fully reflected in the case 
uatlon forms, but was influenced by many additional 
tors recorded in the salient factors section. 

7) The criteria mentioned in the salient factors 
section represented factors that bore -on, but were not 
the s*f|e determinants of, the decision. They were often 
outweidifed by unrecorded f avorableX factor sv 

• W\ ■ / " j . ■ ••*••■ ... • •' 

The %>ard members approved the Phase II data col-' 
lection instrument, agreeing thatf information on -discrete -r 
items would%e helpful in J^rif^ing their policy. The 
research staff and the Boarded is cussed which variables 
should.be operationally dipped. The Board readily agreed 
that institutional discipline and prior criminal record 
should be quantified, ffhe other variable .^suggested for 
quantification wa% program participation. The Board ex- 
plained "that it would be difficult to develop d^itixtions 
of this variable, since these definitions would^Tr^te to 
take into consideratipn the availability of program^ xrt 
the institution, the %ount of time the inmate had been 
incarcerated' his abilities,' and his response to the. pro-: 1 , 
grams. It was agreed thit a program participation rating 
scale would be included, .^bJUt that board members would not 
be asked to provide f actsV^aupporting their rating. If the 
Phase II responses showed that this variable had to be in- 
cluded in the guideline$~aWaW major dimension, a procedure 
to quantify it would the^^Be^deve loped) 

■ v ■ ■• i 

.The board members agreed toVfill. out one. form repre- 
senting *he Board consensus on every inmate for. a period , 
of about three weeks. This short Interval was selected 
to determine whether the Phase II data collection instru- 
ment wauid generate ^sufficient information for. developing 

guidelines. , ^ / : ; , t . . % - 

Preliminary Guidelines and Operational Definitions * 

The sample was composed of 131 cases. The distribu- 
tion of decisions was not significantly different (x - 
6.85-^d£-^3) from that seen in- Phase I; 23 percent of 




the i sample was granted parole, 27 percent denied; 20 per- 
cent received 6-month continuances , and 30 percent re-» 
ceived one-year •continuances. 

j The distribution of inmates according to length of. 
maximum sentence was similar to the distribution of this 
variable in the Phase I sample. 

In Phase I, it had appeared" necessary to develop a 
new variable called institutional adjustment to reflect 
the contributions of both institutional discipline and 
program participation; the moderate correlation between 
.the two variables (.43) seemed to indicate that they 
tapped somewhat different .information. In the Phase II 
sample, however, the correlation between institutional 
discipline and program participation was .55, (p Z.001). 
This substantial correlation suggested that institutional 
discipline could "be used to represent institutional di- 
mensions and that it wouJsd not be necessary to include 
program participation "in the guidelines. . V 

The Phase- I sample had appeared * to be homogeneous 
with respect to institutional adjustment and prj\or crim- 
inal record ratings. To determine whether this homo- 
geneity was reflected,, in the actual histories of the in- 
mates , the information collected for- developing opera- 
tional definitions was studied. An analysis of ' these 
data, using the strategies employed in previous . stacks , 
revealed that the' distinction between the two favorable r 
categories , adequate arid good/very good/ was blurred. ■ V 
JSIo infractions had been ihcyirred by 97 percent of the 
inmates rated good/very good or by 80 percent of those 
rated" adequate. There was, however, a clear distinction 
.between these two categories and inmates rated poor/vefy 
poor. Operational def in^trions were therefore developed , 
collapsing categories for.' institutional discipline into 
poor/not poor, specifying the number, type, and recency 
of irrftactions associated with each rating. ' 



Regarding prior criminal record; the distinction 
between the two favorable categories, no/minpr and mod- 
erate, also was blurred . The distinction between -the two 
categories seemed to concern active sentences 2 totalling 



"Active sentence" was used by, the North Carolina 
Commission to describe a sentence to incarceration on 
which the inmate actually served jail or prison, time. 
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one year. But when no/minor record was defined as active 
sentences totalling less than a year and . moderate prior 
criminal repord was specified as sentences. of more than 
one year, but l£ss than five years, Board ratings , agreed 
with the, proposed definitions in only 56 percent of cases 
in the two categories. The remaining 44 percent of cases 
fell into the boundary area between the two items t * They 
consisted of cases with total active sentences of more 
than a year, rated by the Board as no/minor, and of cases 
with tot&L active sentences under a year, rated by the 
Board as v moderate. There was a sharp distinction ,■ though 
between inmates rated as having serious prior criminal 
records and ak other inmates. The line of demarcation 
was drawn at prior active sentences, totalling 5 years. 
Categories for prior criminal record were therefore col- 
lapsed, into- seriows7%e%- sex±ojjs_ z __ajid_def ined in term's 'of 
the total of prior active sentences?" "When ,the Board's 
ratings were compared with the guideline definitions for 
institutional discipline and prior criminal record, they 
agreed in 95 percent arid 99 percent -of the cases , respec- 
tively . ■ 

Although the hoard members did not ^appear to differ- 
entiate between inmab&s rated no/minor/and moderate prim- 
arily on the basis of-Vhe total active sentences, they 
did differentiate between them with regard to specific 
negative, factors associated with the inmate and his re- 
cord. An analysis Of the case evaluation forms suggested., 
that, the Board's decision was a function of the number of 
negative factors checked as applicable to- the case. .* 

It was Known that the Board ' s policy changed with / 
' time served. " As in Phase I, the sample was divided into 
two categories, hearings and reviews. ."(Hearings were 
defined as the inmate's initial appearance, before the 
Board on a maximum sentence of 10 f year's or less. All 
other parole considerations were defined as reviews.) 
(An abbreviated . representation of the sorting patterns 
and decision-rule sequence for this sample appears in : , 
Chapter 2, -Figures 2.1 and 2.2). - =. ■' 

The hearing sub-Sample was sorted first according to 
poor/not poor institutional discipline, rating. The cases 
rated "not poor" were then sorted according to prior crim- 
inal record rating (serious/not serious)^ It. was found 
that it was Board policy not to grant parole, that is, 
to deny or defer, inmate in these categories. An analysis 
of the cases rated as having poor institutional discipline 
showed, that whether an inmate was denied parole or de- 
ferred- was, a" function of thk leng^a .of the maximum sen- •■ 
• tence. Inmates serving two-Vea^sentences were denied < 



Jf 



parole. Those serving three-year sentences received 6- 
month continuances , arid those serving sentences of four 
years or wore receive^ one-year continuances. The pat- 
tern was the same for inmates with' serious prior crini- v 
inal record ratings. >"*v * 



Analysis of the causes J in the remaining categories * 
* showed that the decision was a function of • the number 
; of negative factors and the length of the maximum sen-^ 
tence. Inmates for whom fewer than five factors had 
been checked as applicable were paroled^ regardless of 
.'the length nf the maximum sentence. .For all others, 
■ the decisioTl^was related to the length of the maximum 
sentence. ; , . * 

. ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■*•'.,..- 

With regard to m cases at reviews , Board policy for 
inmates with poor institutional discipline was similar 
to , that at hearings*. As anticipated a serious prior 
criminal record rating was not now automatically associ- 
ated with a p negative' decision , buf. seemed rather to re- 
present only one factor among several that influenced 0 
the defcision. The decision was now a function of the 
total number of negative factors checked which pertained 
% primarily to the inmate's current record. * Regardless- 

of the length of sentence, inmates Were paroled if fiewer 
than four negative factors ^Bs6ciated\wit.h the current 

\ record had been checked-. } f ^gainv for all others^ the 
type, of negative decision (deny, review in 6 months, re- 
• view in one year) was related to th,e length- of the mhx- 
V imum sentence'. * ^ , v . 7 

^ ' ' ' . " \ .. . * y • / 

These. findings were translated into two sets of „ 
guidelines* one for hearings an*- one fc*r review^ (Fig- 
ufes 6.3 and 6.4). The Missouri preliminary guidelines 
« d'iff^red from those developed for other paroling author- 

ities in that they provided for four decision options. 
. This multiplicity of ^options affected the. degree "of fi^ 
between Board decisions and the guidelines. The degree 
of correspondence was sliqhtly below the 8 0 percent re- 
quirement (79 percent) wheh all four qptions Verfe ^aken 
^nto account, and increased as the number of options was 
"reduced. When Board decisions were compared to guiTde- 
line decisions collapsed into three decisioii options 
(grant/dehy/rehear ) ^ there was agreement in 90 percent./ 
of the cases. When decision options were further col- 
lapsed into two options (grant/not grant) there was 
agreement in 93 percent of the oases. 

* - '■'■%. \ - . - 

Phase III Gu ideline Validation 

— The preliminary guidelines were validated on a third 
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Missouri Board of Probation and Paroles 
'.- I Hearing Guidelines 



For inmates at first eligibility with maximum sentences up to and ^ 
including ten years. / h . . 



Time served : 



Maximum sentence : 



Please answer all quest iohs^ until reaching a decision. 

. " . 1 : '. , ' / ■ 

I.. . Has the inmate committed 3_qjt more minor 

infractions during the- past year /^.nd/or one- 
major infraction during thV past year? 

"If NO, continue to II* If^YES, deny^ inmate serving 

2- year sentence; review ± n 6 months inmate serving 

3- year sentence; review in one year inmate serving 
4 to 10-year sentence . 

Major infractions include 9 but are not limited to, 
the following:' . possession of weapon possession of 
drugs, thefts creating a disturbance, assault, and 
escape .or attempted escape. 

II. Add together all maximum sentences (juvenile and 
adult) on which the inmate actually served prison 
or jail time- Each, bommitment to a ^training school 
is equivalent to a one-year sentence * Exclude ihe^ 
present of fense ,* suspended sentences, probations, 
' and arrests not followed by convictions.^ ? 

' ' . Total = 



YES 



NO 



Does the tptal exceed 5 years? ^' 

If NO, continue to III. If YES, cieny inmate servirig . 

2- *year sentejice'; review in 6 months inmate scrying 

3- year sentence r review 4 in one year inmate serving 
•4 to 20-year sentence-. . t ' o 



Figure 6.3: Hearing Guidelines 
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III* Significant factors 



YES NO 



\ 



A. 



Factors related to the, intimate 1 s prior 
criminal record: y L 

1. x^Serious juvenile record ^> > -'- 

2. Short interval between offenses 

3. History of crimes related to alcohol 
or drug abuse 

History of assaultive behavior 
Probation violation 
Professional drug dealer * 



.4. 
5. 
6. 



Factors related to the. present offerfse: 
1- Committed, while, on probation 
.2. \Cdmmitted while on parole 

3. Weapon or excessive force involved ■ . 

4. Relatively hi-gh degree of sophistica- 
tion shown in crime 



I C . Factors related to .the inmate personally : 



1; 
2 
3 



4, 
5. 
6. 



No motivation toward feelf -improvement 
Crime-roriented lifestyle ' > 

Alcohol or drug habit so serious as t6 
raise questions concerning the prob- 
ability of his succeeding on parole 
Rebellious, hostile 
Anti-dpcialf attitude- * 
No remotseZ' does' not understar^nature 
of offense v 



■jf. 



7. . History of psychological problems 

Does the inmate have fewer than 5 YES checks in 
Section ill? 

■* 

If YES, grant parole. If NO, deny inmate serving 
2-yekr sentence; .review in 6 months inmate .serving 
3 to 5-year Sentence; review iri one year, inmate J 
serving sentence longer than 5 years. 



7*L 



7*1 V 



( 



Guideline decision : 
Date : 



Board Member decisions 
Board Member : ■ ■ 



ForVa decision outside the guidelines, please state phe reasons. 

• — ...^ ' ■ . ■ 



Figure 6.3:. He^ringr Guidelines (continued) 
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For 



1) 
2) 



Missouri Board of -Probation and Parole 
Review Guidelines • 



inmates at reviews serving maximum sentences up to and 
including 10 years; and / 

inmates serving maximum sentences o* 11 to ,25 years who 
have served at least 20% of their maximum sentence . 



inmates who have hot' served at least 20% of their maximum 
sentence should be deferred automatically. 



Time served; 



Maximum sentence 



Please answer a 



11- questions until reaching a decision. ^ 



YES NO 



I. 



Has the i^te committed. 3 or more minqr infrac- 
tions during the past yea* andyor/; one major 

infraction during the past ye^r? - /<">*'.. 

*~ . 

jf WO, -continue to.il. 'lf res, deny inmate serving 
r 3-iiearUepIence; review Jn 6 months inmate serving 
4 to 5-yea?. sentence;, review in one year inmate 
serving sentence] longer than 5 years. 

Major infractions include, but are not limited to, 
the followingi possession of weapon,, possession of 
'drugs, theft, creating a disturbance, assault, and 
escape or .attempted escape. . — — — 




*. figure 6.4: Review Guidelines ; 
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II. Significant factors ■ 

A. Serious prior criminal record 



Add together all maximum sentences (juvenile and adult) on i 
which the inmate actually , served prison or jail time. Each - 
- commitment to a training school* is^o^uivalent to a one-yepr, 
sentence. Ekcltide the present , of fehse, suspended sentences , * 
probations , and arrests not followed by convictions ..." 



y 



Total ^ 



/ 



L / 



Does the total exceed 5 years? v 

«j ■ . * . . 

B. Parole violation on this sentence 

C. • No motivation toward self-improvement 

D. . Alcohol or drug habit so serious as to raiee' 

questions concerning the probability of his 
succeeding on parole * * ■ 

E. Rebellious , hostile 

F. Anti-social attitude . 

G. No remorse, does not understand mature 
oL offense ' v 

1 . • ~7 " • f ." ■ ;. ' 

• *• 

H. Reqgjit. unfavorable psychold^jx^al 

report (Specify date:- 



YES ^TO. 



Does the inmate have 4 or more YES checks i| 

Sedtion II? * ' • 

■ " * - ■ f- 

If NO, grant parole. If YES , deny inmatf sSrving 
3-ye^r sentence ; review in 6 months inmate serving 
4* to 5-year sentence; review in one yea.r % irim&te . " 
serving sentence longer than 5 years * \ [ ' M ■ - 



Guideline decision : 
Date : . 



Board Member decision : 
Board Member 



• f. 



"For a decision oufside \ the ghide£ities, please state the reasons: 



ERIC 
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Figure &J4'. 
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i?ewie^ Guidelines * (continued) 
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sample Consisting of 492* cases . Unisys ample did .not dif- 
fer substantially in its distribution" from previous^-MisS 
souri samples . • • .< * ''. ■ - 

* This Phase III data- collection conf irmeoTjfct both • ' 
the* hearing and review guidelines accurately rWlected- 
Board: policy. . Individually, each decision rule #as val- . 
jQated. «WWen Board decisions were compared with the guide- 
line -'deois ions , seen eTs four decision options , -there was ;. 
agreement" in", 86 percent of the cases. 

.An Analysis of the reasons given for gMng dHrtside 
the guidelines show&J no identif iable Raj: temjs . This 
suggested that the- decisions in question tbok into ^ con-., 
sidferat ion unusual, situations or- conditions/for which 
guideline decision rules could not be formulated. - - 

Pilot ' Study - . . . \„- . V ... 

-; ■■ ■■ ■ '" •• • . V . ■/>.• 

' Like- the' North Carolina Ca^mm/ssiori, the Missouri 
Board wanted the guidelines simplified to facilitate 
coding 'so that this information could be stored in their-, 
computer system. Using this/hew form (Figures 6.5 and , 
6.6), a six-month pilot project was initiated under the 
direction of the 'research staff of the Missouri Board \ 
\ -of Probation and Rarole. The purpose of the. project is* _ 
■J to* continue the guideline, validation process and to study 
" Board decisions outside ""the guidelines . ^ > • > 

Conclusion , • . ', % '. ^ . 

• ThdiMissouri anaiysis was comgai'ca€ed : by ^4 numbe't^of 
problems *nc*t encountered in previous .stxidies in thd:s ^pro- " 
ject. v These' included 'the Board's use of multiple decision 
alternatives and the Board's perception of . the inmat^f pop- 
ulation as undifferentiated along most significant- dimen- 
'sidns. In' addition, the Board' s : decisions, were predomi- 
nantly influenced by criteria nbt adequately reflected in 
^the Phase I data collection instrument-: On i the basis of : * .. 
- <. the Phase I data, it was possible to identify the criteria 
w ' but not to develop guidelines- explaining how the^ftiteria 
f were to be applied ;tb individ<uai~decisions . Theserscri-r 
' : teria were .incorporated into a Phase II data collection, 
• instrument*. * Analysis of the Phase II _data provided suf- _ 
v, ficftent, information for development of guidelines . The 
'Pha*se III s'ample ^confirmed that these guidelines, accu- r 
: irately reflected -Boaafd policy . The Missou»i research il^ 
: ..lustrated that the ' case-classification model can be 



adapted to a multi-decision system. It further demon- 
strated the usefulness of employing checklists of items 



Hearing guidelines * , 

(For inmates at first eligibility with maximum sentenced up to, and 
\ # - . • including 10 years) r 

* ■ ' . * . *'•■*« 

Time served: - • Maximum Sentence: *. 



POOR INSTITUTIONAL DISCIPLINE \ Q " 


YES NO 

Uf o 


_ SERIOUS PRIOR CRIMINAL RECORD 


□ n 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS: , * YES NO 

0 

Serious juvenile record . ^ 
Short interval between offenses ' 
History of crimes related to alcohol ■ • 

or drug abuse • 
History of assaultive behavior 

Probation violation* . ; m ! 
Professional drug dealer ~ 

Present offense committed while on probation, 
present offense committed while on parole 
Present offense involved weapon or 

excessive force 
Relatively high degree of sophistication ■ 

shown in crime - 

No motivation .ttoward self -improvement. 
Crime-oriented lifestyle 

Serious alcohol or drug habit * — ~ 
Rebellious, hostile ¥ ' 
Ajpti-social attitude • . 
No Remorse, does not understand nature 

of\pf f ense 
History of psychological problems 

Five or more YES checks : 





- r 
•r inmates with Poor Institutional Discipline, and/or Serious Prior 
Criminal Record;, and/or 5 or more YES checks: 



deny inmate Serving 2 year maximum sentence c v 

Review in 6 months inmate serving. 3-4 year maxim™ sentence 
Review in i year inmate serving 5 or more year maximum sentence . 

p or all other inmates.: GRANT PAROLE 



■ ' ~ ■ — — : — 

Guideline Decision: '• Board Decision: '_ Date: 

".,<*-.■ ■ — — — ^— 

■° r: * decision .outside the guidelines , pl^ase^ state the reasons: 



Figure 6.5: ^Hearing Guidelines , Phase IV 
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REVIEW GUIDELINES 



(For inmates at reviews serving maximum ^sentences up to and including , 
10 years; and inmates* serving maximum sentences of 11 to 25 years who 
have served at.ieast 20% of- their maximum sentence. ; Inmartes who have 
not .served at least 20* of their maximum sentence should ^be deferred 
automatically./ . !" '"'-/": 



s 



Time Served i 



, m Maximum Sentence*"^ 



Time remaining until commutation 



(If less than 1 yeaf, deny parola) 



POOR INSTITUTIONAL DISCIPLINE 



UNFAVORABLE FACTORS: 



YES - NO 



Parole violation on this sentence * 
No motivation toward S£lf -improvement* 
Serious alcohol or drug habit 
Rebellious, hostile 

Anti-social attitude -\ - 
No remorse, does not understand 

nature of offense 
Recent unfavorable psychological 
report 



Five or more YES checks 




y^s . ; ,Nb, 




For inmates with Poofer Institutional piscijpline and/or 4 or more 
•• YES checks : . ' ■ < ■ \../ 



DENY INMATE SERVING 3 YEAR. SENTENCE J ' ^ S : 

REVIEW IN 6 MONTHS INMATE "* SERVING 4- 5 Y.EA^ENTENCE 
REVIEW IN 1 YEAR INMATE 5 YEAR, 



SENTENCE 



For all other inmates > \ < GRANT . V^6i^, ^ 



Guideline Decision: 




Board Decision: 



Date 



- decision ^u ysi^ the- guidelines / please state the reasons: 



* 0 ^ • Figalre 6.6: 



Review Guidelines , Phase /TV 
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representing B^oard criteria to identify- Bpaprct '-polaey re- 
garding ^irgirial parole candidates . '"^ 

Hqre, as in the Virginia study , the^airaling rate 
wafe fairly level during, the entire ■ project*^ In both, * ^ 
studies ,\ t;he samples following Phas£ I were relatively 
large. The fact' that in both states the parole rate 
seemed to be uninfluenced by the>gui^.ell*neis suggests 
/that samples large enough to Ted^#ct ( a representative* 
. ctoss-section; of the Board's ialeload will show similar 
paroling ra,tes; with; or wikp^% guidelines . I 

This seems to hav^^implicatibns for states using 
guidelines. P^oli^^rat^s are affected by numerous 
factors, such as. changes ifn the characteristics of tie 
inmate population^ in -t^ . political climate of % the state 
in .the seriousness of the -byercf q«ding problem in coi:- 
rebtional institutions arid tile' Availability of community 
• 3re^ourcear : f Assuming, that tbefee' factors remained rela- 
€i^ea^c}aiis^ant , .paroling rates acros? large samples' 
^hbu^d' ihov/ i*tt Tfe / fluctuation' /with or without guide^ 
li&^sv ..^.,&hose guidelines reflect existing Board policy 
Qpy: $0LSt/L<2 change irf the paroling rate of large \ samples 
af t^p 'implementation .of the guidelines which is not at- 
Lbutable to one or more -of thesfe external factors 
>uld be interpreted to mean that the guidelines may 
be affecting pplicy and shou-ld Ije" re-examined. 
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Chapter 7 



CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 



Don M« Gottfredsoh, tarol Rauh and Leslie T/ WfLlkins 



The California Youth "Authority is a large, comply, 
paroling authority with responsibilities for release^6oh- 
sideration decisiohs concerning about 12 , 000 Youth^Authoj:- 
ity 7 wards annually under a legal structure providing coh- 
siderable indeteiroinaoy . The Calif ornia'Vouth^ufehority 
Board. is comprised of /eight members, including its .chair- 
persdn, who Seryes also as the Director of/fche Department 
;of the Youth Authority. In carrying outydTts responsibil- 
ity fpx decisions and policy f ormulatiopfv , the Board is 
assisted " by ten hearing representative 



The Board has jurisdiction 
youthful offenders , including per 
Youth Authority by both juvenile 
Tfhe length of the Youth Authori 



over" a wi^e variety of 
s/ns committed to the 
nd criminal counts.; 
jurisdiction varies 



according to the age of the warjA and the jurisdiction of 
the committing court. For warns referred by the juvenile 
court, the Youth Authority ha4 jurisdiction for two* years 
or until Jbhe ward reathes age 21, whichever is later** 
For youths who have been convicted of misdemeanors or 
felonies where the court has discretion in sentencing, 
the judge may conunit-th^ -/offender to the Youth Authority 
(for /designation as .a mi^sdiemeanoit or felony) . In the 
misdemeanor cases, jur^diction- expires when the ward 
reaches* age 23. For: £elohy case^, the- Youth Authority 
cannot hold the ware? . beyoijid his twenty-fifth birthday. 
For wards convicted pf misdemeanors and felonies, the 
length of the jurisdiction is limited, however, by the 
.offense for which the ward was convicted. Thus, the 
Board may hot confine the; ward bdyond the statutory max- 
imum provided fbir/his or her conviction 
instance 4 may the Youth Authority [assume 



no 



over .p.€$r&6ns ^dfiXi&ged to have committed 
the age of ' 21 
tension of th 

authorization must be givers 



sofferise. ' In 
j uri sd ic t ion 
an offense af feer 




If the Youth Authority desires anwex 
se 'specifications^ pf jurisdiction, the 



by 



the. sentencing coui?©. 




Present Procedures / 

Witllin a shpr,fc - time 
sion, trie ward first appears before a panel 
and/or /nearing .representatives . Typically, 



(usual lx 



one 



month) after admis-^ 
cfrf members 
tliis panel 



is comprised of two persons. (By statute, the ward may 
be paroled at any moment ■, '/ although, as is generally rec- 
ognized aiid will be seen later, this rarely occurs at 
initial appearances. The decision taken at this time 
normally „is in the form of a Continuance, which may 1 range 
from a few months tfc> s'everal year;s, v The continuance sets 
the /expected time of the next hearing . It is 4 required, 
however, by Youth Authority pblicy /that all wards are 

Considered at least once a year. 

i . ., ■ " - * * . ^ 

Initial appearances and decisions majp b.e further, 
classified; in terms of policy* at the tiroe 'of this study, 
v according! to two types.: Continuances could be> set in 
accordance with Section 30 of the policy manual of . the . 
Youth Authority Board; or a "Board Referral: could be. 
tiie decision outcome. 1 

■ /"-."■ * * ■ * 

Section 30 defined a. specific policy governing the 
length of the. initial continuance normally expected to^ 
be; given to wards convicted of specified offenses. In- 
cluded under this policy, were all violent crimes, .which 
were expected to receive one-y^ar continuances , except 
for murder and manslaughter (voluntary and involuntary) , 
which were expected to receive three-year continuances. 
Two-year continuances (postponement of consideration) ; 
could be given also for Youth Authority wards 'previously 
committed to the Youth Authority* or wards, whose parole 
had been revoked for the commission of a violent crime. 
For certain other offenses, including narcotics distribu- 
tion, first-degree burglary ,\ crimes involving the use of 
weapons, and repetitive crimes (such as a long series of 
biirglari^s) , the initial set-off was expected to be one 
year. * k 

* " ■ '! 

All other cases, according, to policy at the time of 
this study, were expected to be designated as "'Board Re- 
ferrals." At the resulting subsequent hearing,, the Board 
could grant parole or set a continuance.. The Board's pol- 
icy permitted the reconsideration of such a case at any 
time. 

* From these procedures, a second general category of 

! hearings was structured. These were (and continue to- be) 
termed "progress hearings" and "annual reviews." At these 
hearings, the initial continuance may be modified (either 



1 Although "Board Referrals" are no longer given- by 
flte California Youth Authority , this decision option was 
ii^effect at the time of data collection .for the study. v * 



shortened or extended) . It may be noted that the ward 1 s 
response to institutional programs or issues concerning 
adjustment to the institution could be considered at . such 
hearings. Since parole may be granted at any time, it 
is clear 3 that these proceedings too may be regarded as 
parole consideration hearings. In addition to the regu- 
larly scheduled progress hearings and annual reviews, 
Youth* Authority staff may at any time request a change; 
in the continuance date or recommend that a ward be 
granted parole* . / 

Research Planning in Collaboration with the Boar4 

* >* • ■ 

In response' to the Board's expressed interest in 
collaborating in the project , tfro members of the project 
team jnet with the full Youth Authority Board in May, 1975, 
The background to the project, including an explanation 
of the general philosophy as described in Chapter 1, and 
a summary report of the project done in collaboration 
with the United States Carole Commission, were reviewed. 
It was suggested that a useful beginning point would be 
the completion of" a simple form, derived from that used 
in the federal study, by the decision-makers at each 
hearing; that is, rather than co^ecting extensive data s 
extracted from cas,e f lies concierfiin^Kthe offenders, a 
documentation of . the decision-makersN^udgments on di- 
mensions thought by "board members to be\relevant to these 
decisions would be collected. , ■ \ 

As explained in Chapter 2, this 4 wa/ peen as a crit- ^ 
ical choice; the data collected would>concern, ' at least I 
in part, the subjective judgments of the , decision-makers 
in-contrast to a more objective cpdif ication, from case . 
records. It was assumed, -however, that, if the most im- 
portant dimensions could be determined by this alternate, 
less costly means, the subjective data could later be 
transformed /into more objective and reliable measures by 
development of appropriate operational definitions. 



Data Collection 

• ■ ■ A . . 

This general strategy was" accepted by the Efcoaird , and 
an initial proposed data collection form (adapted fa?om 
the earlier work) was left with the Youth Authority Board 
for their advice, criticism, and elaborations The re- 
sulting form, as .modified by the Board, is shown in Ap- 
pendix- C, together with the forms used in other states* 
As may be seen, tjie form generally used was adapted to 




the California Youth Authority situation to indicate the 
relevant jurisdictional classifications and to include 
farther informatioji concerning the application of Section 
j^0 : 'o€>ihe present Board policy. Also, the Youth' Author- 
i ty jR$irfl ^e a ire$ th* jnriiig-inn of a judgment concerning 
.record and fche time served in local custody imme- ' 
r before Youth Authority jurisdiction. In addition, 
ifinitions of concepts (rihowh on the attachment to 
form) 'Were modified. 

One form was completed ,for each case considered dur- 
ing the period of data collection; however, an attempt 
was made by the decision-maker completing the form- to re- 
flect the panel r consensus. The collection of these data 
began on September 1, 1975 and continued-^nrough December 
31, 1975 when 2,583 forms had been completed. It may be 
noted that the Youth Authority Board makes about 40,000 
case decisions per year, .including parole revocation de- 
terminations ; all of the latter were excluded firom the 
..sample. 

Although the intention was to include every case 
during the period of data collection, a seasonal bias may 
influence the sample. While this is a disadvantage, re- 
stricting generalizations which may be made from the de- 
scriptive analyses, the intent at this stage was to de- . 
termine the major dimensions of concern to' the Bo&rd. 
The seasonal bias was not considered to be a serious 
problem. for this purpose?./ 

Methods jfcid Results . * • 

As a first step .toward understanding the nature of 
the decision problem and the relations among the data ' 
. items collected on the questionnaire,* various'descriptive 
analyse^ were done and reported back to the members of 
the Board . 2 

{ 

Parole granting at the two general types of hearings, 
analyzed by. broad offense groups, is shown in Table 7.1. 
There are many more progress or annual review hearings 
than admissions or readmissions hearings, with two-thirds 
of those appearing for progress or annual review hearings 
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2 The total sample size in the analyses to be described 
varies from the 2,583 cited above since the analyses were 
completed on samples in which all relevant data were aval 1- 
f r able; that is,, cases containing missing Values for the 
variable^ un^er study were excluded. y/n^n 
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Table 7.1 



s %fards Granted Parole at Admissions and Reviews 
'' ' J Hearings, Analyzed Of fense 1 Clusters ' ' . 





i 

^ 1 


• Admissions/Readmission's » . 


Progress/Annual Review ^ 


Offense; Ouster 


Number 


Number 


Percent .Granted « . 


• Number 


Percent Granted 


Homicide 


139 


m 1 ■ 

■ . ' . . '. 

,;, 4fi 


.o ' ■ 


■ ,'. 
91 . ■ 


t 1 i i 

24' 


Assault . 


466 


186 ' 


■ .' }, . ' 

» 1 , 

4 


' 280 




r / -, • ,/ 

sex offenses' 


110 . 


27 


i 

0 '-, ' ^ 


.83 


46 ■ , '' : 


.Burglary, 1st 


282 


134 * 




... 148 ' 


V 

74 v. j 


Drug sales ^ 


* ' 45 ■ 


"13- 


0 


. •• * , 
N 32 


1 

• . 75 .. ' ' "' .- 


Burglary, other 


,242' 


/ 108 


J * 


134 


80 ■ . 


Larceny/checks. 


. 111. 


. 51 


T 1 

12 


60 


■ i ■ 

80 


Auto theft 


177 


72 • 


8- 


,l 

/ 105 


• 73 • 


Poss.drug/aic. 


66* 


11 


9.. 


55 


87 < 


• Driving offenses- ' 


.24 


r 


Ml 


• '• 15 ^ 


N < ' 87 . • 


destruction 


11 . 


■ 4 ' 


0 


7 


86 ■ : 


Escape' 


90 ' ' 


37 


24 


' 53 


74 ., ' ■,. / * 


dther i 


.54* 


« 14 ■ 


21 


40 


j 

./ ' 82 - .//•,'. 


Robbery 


506 , 


' 214 


1 ' < , 


592 


. ; .66 . • , 


Total 


2,323 


' 928 


■ 

.6 


1 

1,395 / 


,67 ■ . ' . 
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granted parole, cjompaired* with only six percent at the in- ;' 
itial hearings. Thus,/ the probability of granting parole 
at the initial hearing ;is quite pmall r . though occasionally 5 
wards convicted of such offenses* as larp^ny f check .fraud, 
driving, of fenses or escape are paroled. . ■ 7 «- 

" ' „ x ' • ■ ;> . * '* 

At progress or annual reviews r the pdfpportionS pa— v/V 
roledv vary 'markedly with of fense classifications. Thus,/ 
the probability of parole 'for some classifications tbur- 
glary other thaji first- degree, larceny, check 'frauds, . : 
possession, driving, of fenses, and destruction of proper—' , \ 
ty) is eight out of ten or better; but of fenders'* commit-: 
ted for homicide or for sex of fenses, are, -as ' might be * 
expected, less likely to be paroled. ''The' most -notal)!^. 
features of Table 7.1 are that (1)' wards are ' sotnetiines , ^ 
but rarely, paroled frcjn admissions hear in^s, that; {2> 
two-thirds were paroled from this * "cross section", of 
progrjsss and annual review hearings, and that * (3 ) there ? 
is some variation in the rate of parole by offense clas- " 
sif ications. ■ , • ' -v. -V- * 

j Iri the progress and annual review hearings) as seen' ' 
in, Table 7;2, there is\Qpnsiderable variation in wards \ s - 
according to the judgments of the.- decision-makers* on the 
items included in the questionnaire: , -Far example,; the 
average parole prognosis or "risk"' is; seen a$ ^50; triat 
is, on the average,' decision— maker s judged these wards 
to have a 5 0.: 50 chance of favorable parole outcomes; that 
wards are perceived to be markedly different in risk is 
reflected in the standard deviation of 20. 3 

- At these hearings, the typical ward has been corisid- 

eredt, twice already, has served about > a year undeK the 
Youth Authority jurisdiction , and could be confined for 
another three years on the ' average. • j^- . 

'Differences between the ..groups of wards paroled and 
continued were found for some but no,fe all the variables 
included. Wards paroled were rated as having committed, 
on the average, less serious • p^f enses , to be better risks, 
to have somewhat better institutional behavior , to have 



3 In reviewing Table 7.2, the reader should! bear i'n . 
mind the differing ranges of the scales used/in the ques- 
tionnaire (Appendix c) > Thus , seriousness and risk have 
wider ranges than the other ratings.. Da^pa fop the * last 
three rows in the table are for months. Data; for prior 
hearings ^ire the number of prior parole consideration 
hearings, Including the admi s s ion/r eadmi s sion hearing.; 
the rest are decision-maker ratings. 
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:i^^ 7 favorable; institutional programs, 'and to have a low- 
;er: potential ..£60 assaultive Jaehavior., They were, however^ 
.ratetjv: similarly as to pruor; criminal record and arrest - 
recdrd. Wards continued had served, on the average, two 
Jtiplrtihfl_J.Qng.Qf.. .The two groups did not differ markedly 
on time .left under possible Youth Authority jurisdiction 
{though wards continued had, on the ayeirage, two months * 
more remaining)' . 

The' comparisons on the same measures for wards meet- 
ing the criteria of Section 30 with those who did not are 
shown in fable 7.3. These data are based oh all those 
available, that is, -disregarding the type of hearing. The 
Section 30 offenses were judged more serious, on the av- 
erage, as expected (since this is intended- as a serious- 
ness classification). There is nevertheless a substantial 
variation in seriousness judgments" within the two. classes, 
and the distributions overlap. 'Section 30 wards . are per- 
ceived as feiigntly poorer' risks, on the average, and as 
having- a rather greater potential for assaultive behavior. 
The two groups do not differ markedly on assessments of 
institutional discipline, program participation, prioif 
criminal record, arrsst^j^fter^rd; or social stability. 
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Among those Wards classified as Section 30 cases, 
the differences' in decision-maker ratings between those 
granted parole and continued are shown in Table 7.4. 
Again, there are differences in the expected. directions 
on the judgments of seriousness, risk, discipline, pro- 
gram, participation and assaultive potential. Similar 
differences were found among the n° n ~ Se ction 30 offenses, 
as may be seen in the ' same\ table . When type ' of hearing 
is ignored, wards paroled have served more California 
Youth Authority time (among both Section 3.0 and non- 
Section 30 wards). The average remaining Jurisdiction^ 
is longer for continued wards in both general offense 
classifications. , • 



Tentative Models * 

Following the method used' in the United States Pa- r 
role Commission study, simple equations were sought (by 
multiple regression) which would summarize these relations 
and perhaps point to .proposed models. Two alternative 
general strategies for development of guidelines were con- 
sidered. 
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See note 8, page ' 29 , Chapter 2. 
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Table 7.3 

Decision-Maker Ratings of Section 30 and Non-Section 30 Offenses 

• * * • • 

.-..'** 



Variables 


Section 30 Offenses 


Non-Section 30 Offenses^ - 


1 

r 


f 

• L 


Number • 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation. 


Seriousness . 
of Offense 


1,511 ' 


- — — iH 
68 


• • . \, 
15 


778 


45 


16 


1 Aid 

1.074 


-34.54 1 


Parole 
prognosis 


1,448 


47, 


m 21 


i 

763 


48 


"20 


1 A£ A 

1,068 


V 

1.50. 


Institutional • 
Discipline 


1,374 


35 ' 


10 ' . 


732* 


35 


» 

9 


1 1 A>l 

1.104 


0.12 


.Program,- 
Participation 


1,348 


36 


9 


713' 


36 


8 


• 

1.224* 




Assaultive * 
Potential- 


1,486 


33 


U V - 


^— 


24 / 


9 


1.398* 




Prior Criminal 
Record 


i 

*> r 

•1,485 


29 


' 12 . 


" t ■ 

1 i 

■ * 774 , / 


29 ( 


10 • 


1.247* 




Social 
Stability 


1,456.' " 


23 


8 >' 


■ 744 


23 


8 


1 Aft 1 

1.081 


1 An 

-1.87 


* Arrest 
Record 


1,473 


32 


V 

11 


- 766' 


32 


10 


1 

1.222* 




dumber of Prior 
Hearings . 


1,525 


> 

t 

1 


■ - . /' 

" '2 \ 


K 1 

' 795 


1 


2 


1.009 


■1.48" 


Number of Months 
Served in CYA 


» • 

1,527 


'9- 




796 


6 ' 




1.900* 




Months Remaining 
Jurisdiction 


1,527 


42 ' 


' .17 \ :- 


796 ' 


39- 


16 


* 

1.141 


•WO* 



I. » - 

* Significant at the one-percent, level of confidence 
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Table 7,4' , * 



Decision-Maker Ratings t for Section 30 and Non-Section 30 Offenses 
Analyzed by Decisions 'to Grant Carole or Continue 



M 



% 



Variables 

» » ■ ' 


Section 30 Offenses 


t 


t 


Non-Section. 3 


0' Offenses- > N 




t •, 


' 1 


anted 




Continued 


. .Granted . ' ... 


Continued ';. v 


NuuDQI 


Mann 

new. 


Standard 

I\aif^ if taw* 

Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


stanoaro 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


bcanoarG 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean* 


scancaiq 
Deviati^ 


Seriousness 
- of Offense . 


568 


65 


15 ' 


943 


70 


15 ' 


,1.0,26 


■ 6,12* 




43 


16 , 


366 


46 


16 


' ' 2.36 


Parole 
' Prognosis * 


560 


53 


1 19 


868 , 


43 


20 


1*147 


•9,13* 


406 


52 


■20 ■ 

B 1 4 ' ■ 


357 


44 


- — "V 

• 19 




-6.13* 


Institutional 
Discipline 


568 


'3fl 


9 


B06 A 


34 


■ 10 


.1.218* 




411 


37. 




321 


33 


" ' V 
9 




-6.44* 


, Program 
Participation 


567 


39 


8 


781 


35 


9 


1.286* 


— l <r 


410 


38 


a ■ 


303 


¥ 

33 


— — v 

•8 


-7,68* 


,A$saultive 
Potential 


565 


29 


• 

10 


921 ' 


35 


11 


1.214* 


i 


412 


a . 


., 8 


358' 


'25 ' 


— V 


4> 




Pjrior Criminal 
Record 


561 


ft 


i 

12, 


924' 


29 


12 ' 


1.056 


• 

0.17 - • 


406' 


29 


10 

—i 


368 • 


30 


10 


1.45 


Social 
Stability 


,547 


25 


, 8 


909, 


22 


• 8 


1.077 


-6.50* 


393 


24 . 


: ,7 ' 


351 : 


22 


7 




-3.97* 


Arrest 
Record 


551 


32 


11 


922 


32 


11 


1.047 


1.02 J 


404 


31 i 


10 


362 


33 


10 


2,37 


Number of PzQLor 
Hearings 


575 ' 


2 


2 


-t — i— 

950 


1 


1 


1.204* 


to 


'417 


2 


2 


378 

k_ 


1 


1 V 
1 • 




-10.75* 


Number of Honthi 
Served in CYA 


576 


13 


8 


951 


6 


8 


1,101 


-16,91* 


418 


9 


. 6 ; 


378 


4 


5' 


to 


Months Remaining 
Jurisdiction 


576 


36 


17 


'951 


46 


17 


1.034 


11.62* 


418 


35. 


15 


378 


43 


1 ■", y 

. 16 




*> 7.75* 


Months 
Continued 








951 


12 


• 8 






* 




» 


378 


7 


4 

V 







Significant at the one-percent level of confidence 
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In the first method, the objective was to discrim- 
ii|ate between wards likely to £>e paroled and *thp£e apt |. 
toi be continued. If the ward is continued/ then there j . 
isl a furtheir decision problem: How long? The latter j 
qufestiop is complicated by the possible need to considQt 
thjb initial hearings separately from the progress or / !' 

anrjual review hearings. ■> 

* * * • * -."• ■ * • 

The second method ignored the issue df ^granting or 
d^nVing parole at any particular hearing. On the assump-^ 
tion that the decision process is one of deferred sen- N 
tenqing # the objective was to estimater the expected length 
hf tkme the ward is to be kept in confinement. before pa-' 
irol^l Nearly all wards are released on :.parol§^t sjome 
time. , • <' . 1/ ' - . ■.. . "..j- \ 

■ <. .. - - *' . ' '■• ' ■ ; 

*' The summary of the analysis of parole granting is - 
shown in Table 7.5. This is^the first question asked ' . , 
in the*, method first describ^ above'; that is, the pur- 
ipose is "to determine, whether/ wards § paroled and continued 
can be distinguished. The Multiple correlation cpef— . * 
ficient of . 54 {with seven independent .variables included) 
indicates that a rough Tput nc^t close prediction of 'ther 
probability of parole may vbe discerned from the judgments 
6f seriousness ; ^ prognosis, institutional discipline , and 
assaultive -potential, .once time served already (under , 
Youth Authority jurisdiction) , time 'remaining under .pos- 
sible California Youth Authority jurisdiction, and the 
number of prior parole heaifings are also known. Aside 
from the indicants of the ward's status (such as remain- 
ing jurisdiction and -time served so far) , there are mod- 
erately low correlations with 1 the decision, in the exj- 
pected 'directions, for ratings .of assaultive potential!, 
discipline* prognosis > c^nd seriousness . O r 

When the equatibn was sought f or^estimation of |ength 
of continuance for wards alt initial * hearings , the suxnmary 
shown* in Table 7-6 yas obtained. Only three variables 
,were found useful:, a clustering ofj offenses indj.uding 
assault an^ robbery, the judged seriousness of the offense, 
and the rated assaultive potential . The multiple correla- 
tion coefficient of .70 indicated that variation in i time 
qontihued, for this group of rwards, is quite well accounted 
for by these three concerns. It shoul^ be noted that the 
seriousness ratings by themselves correlated .65 with 
months continued/' so that this rating .provides most <i)f the 
information. 'R^tilts for the similar analysis, consider- 
ing only wards dontinuediat progress hearings, and annual 
reviews are shown in Table 7.7. CombiniiWv judgments of v 
seriousness /and institutional discipline w ^ t1 ^ th ? wa ^ d 
status variable^ resulted in a multiple correlation of 
.40. " 
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Table 7.5 




Regression of Ward Status Variables and Decision-Maker' Ratings on Parole Decision /incomes 
1 • i , ■ ; ' (Granty Continue) * (N * 1,972) ■. / 



.<;t 



t 

Variable* 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


R 2 


1 

'Change i 
in R 


' -TT 

Correlation -p 
Coefficient** / 


w 4 — 

B 


Beta 


Remaining Jurisdiction 


. .28 - 


.08 


• ■ 

• .08 . 


~ — ■ • ^ — r 


-.00.4 


-.128', 


oexxouoness ox- uxrcnsc 


.33 -"^ 


.11 


;<: . ■ 1 

, v '. ■ ^ 

■>04 


:■ *"';'■!:?■:! 
, V- • -;19 / 


-.005 


-.184" 


Parole Prognosis 


.38 






, .20 / ■ 


.001 


.053 • 


Institutional Discipline 


.42 


.17 


'if ■ ' 1 

/.03t, ' 


■ i . .." V / 


; .012 


.218 


Assaultive Potential 




.18 


/ .0 L .- 




- t 005» 


-.108 


Number of Prior' Hearings 


.53 , 


.28 , 


/■ H ' 

1 m: ■ i 


.36 > 


» .070 


.222. 


j^Number of 

TMonths Served 


1 .54 


•297 


:•• .01 i: 


/' •./ '.' '.32 . ' 


.012 


.181 ; . 


t'- • , 

Constant 

3 1 




ijj ' 

— Ju. 


r 

■ • 


iT — r 

W 1 1 1 


.378' 





' ■ ; 

* Point biserial correlation coefficient^, with thei'de/ision outcome scored 

parole = 1, continue/- 0 ;'.'/ '*/ 

** Variables were excluded when less thai one-percent/irtcrease in R 2 obtained by inclusion 
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: 7 


1 Variable 


Multiple " 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


R 2 


Change 
in R 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


■ BV 


Beta 


,•/'... »•• 

^Assault/Robbery . « 


.1.1 

1 

"/ s i 


> 

4 

.01 • 


.01 


. ■ -.11. 


-4^14 


-•H 8 


Seriousness of Offense 

'i 


; .66 1 

/ ' 1 


.44 •'. 


.42 


. .65 ' 


\ ' ' 

. .187 


.477 


/ 

Assaultive Potential 


\" .70 .[ 


f 


■ 

.05 


.56, " 


.183 


r 

.291 . 


Cons' tant • 




9 




, ■ \ ■ 1 1 


-4.832 





Table 7.7 



Regwasion of Ward Status and Decision-MakSr. Ratings on Number of Months 
Continued at Progress and Annual Revijw Hea'mqs (N 435) 



Variable 


Multiple 
. Correlation 
Coefficient 


R 2 . 


■ .1.-' 

'Ctiange 
in:R 2 • 


Correlation. 
Coefficient 


B ' 


Beta 


Assault/Robber^ 


. • .14 '■: 




.02 ' 


r.14 


-.0.34 


-.066 


' ' ' ■ * ; 

Seriousness of .Offense 


\ .31 i 


.09 • 


,07 ; ' v 

1 


.30 


. .124 " 


.33t4 • 


Institutional Discipline 


.36 


.13 


'.03 r 


' -,17 


-.117. 


-.193 . 


Time Served under CYA 


.38 


.14 


, ' .01 v 


.03 » 


-.090 


-.092 


Time Left under CYA 


' « .40 


.16 


.02 i 


J4 ■ 


.056 


.136 


Constant 

<* . 


'. . . 1 V ■ 

• 


i 


^ ■ 


. i ■ • 

* 


2.277 

•> 


r 
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considering these two analyses together lenga* sup- 
port to the contention that at "initial hearings a princi- 
ple cone errt, "in setting the, length of continuance for 
wards not paroled, is the perceived seriousness of the 
offense. While still important at later hearings, more 
, attention then, is given to judgments of institutional* 
discipline. At initial hearings, of course, there has 
been little experience with the ward's behavior in the 
institution. 

In order to investigate a possible structure for the 
second alternative model (indicating for 'all cases the 
expected time before parole)', a similar analysis was com- • 
pleted. The dependent variable was time served" in months 
in the California Youth Authority. It must be- noted that 
the sample studied was restricted to those released under 
.parole supervision. This seemed reasonable, however, be- 
cause parole is the preferred mode of release from the 
institution in, this jurisdiction. The multiple' correla- 
tion of .50 indicated that the linear combination of four 
, variables accounted for one- fourth- of the variance in 
•time served (Table 7.8) . The best single predictor (with 
■'■a correlation of .41) is the. judged seriousness of the 
offense: One 'other judgment is included in the equation; 
this is the^rating of assaultive potential. ^ The' inclu-_ 
sion'of this latter item does not add. markedly to the ■ 

accuracy of the estimate. The other apparently useful 

items are the judgment concerning institutional discipline 
and the amount of time remaining, under Youth Authority 
jurisdiction. - . ; . 

The intercorrelations of the various iterrte, are shown 
in Table 7.9. The coefficients differ slightly in some 
instances a ; s a result of including, for these calculations,, 
all cases when data for paired variables was known. 5 The 
. correlation coefficients are shown in the iower half of 
the table; the numbers of cases included are shown at the 
top. Some correlations are quite high. Notably," insti- 
tutional discipline and program participation are corre- 
lated .80. The social stability and parole prognosis 
items are correlated .53; and the latter, (ratings 'of risk) 
are moderately correlated also with institutional dis- • 
cipline (.34)*, program participation (. 34 ), assaultive v 
potential (-.30), prior criminal record (-. 41) , and arrest 
record (-.44). Prior criminal record and arrest record 
are correlated (.79) . 1 • 



5 In the regression analyses, cases were included 
only when data for all variables in 4rhe analyses were 
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Table 7.8 



Regression of Ward Status* and Decision-Maker Ratings on ^onths Strved 
in the California Youth Authority by Wards- Granted Parole (N = 952) 



Variables , ' 


Multiple 
Correlation. 
Coefficient 


R 2 


Change 
in R 


Correlation. 
Coefficient 


' B , : 


Beta 


Tine Remaining under CYA 


.20 

* 


T", 

.04 

•* i, 


, : ,04 




-.051 


-.113 . 


^Seriousness of Offense , 


.44 i 


.20 

• 


..16 


. ..41 


.129 


.334 


Institutional Discipline 


.49 v , 


.24 


.05 

9 


-.25 • 

t 


-.166 


-.199 

t 


Assaultive Potential 


v * 

. .50 


.26 




.35 


• .095 < 


.129 


» • 

Constant 

■ 




# 


i 


• 


9.565 
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Table *7.9 



Correlation of Decision-Maker Ratings of Ward status Variables, Tiw Served, and Regaining Jurisdiction fori 
..... ' Wards Granted Parole* 




* Correlation coefficients are shown below the diagonal (i.e., lower portion of table); numbers 
, entering the computation are drawn above the diagonal (i.e,;, upper portion). Significant ■ - ■ 
l correlations (p<.01) are underlined. 
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Adaptation of the • Equations" to- Tentative Guideline Models 

.■ * * ■* 
. . One model could' provide a sequential jflecision scheme, 
rst, a structure is given>^or the decision as to wheth- 
to parple or not. G^yeh that the decision is to deny 
ole, that is, to continue, the model then provides a ( 
ice for ascertaining the expected length of continue \ . ' 
ance. A guide to the first decision adapted from the 
regression equation/ could be developed as shown in Figure 
7.1. It may be noted thati three of tlve elements could 
be completed by staff, although the >p'dgpnents required 
must be made by thQ decision-makers. Sph 'a model still 
would include a substantial element of subjective judgment 
It would, however , irequ^ire that the&e judgments be made 
explicitly — a step toward the kind "6f .guidelines desited 
In the case of the p^role-prognosis item, substitution of 
the empitically-derived base expectancy prediction scores 
already available and extensively tested in the California 
Vouth Authority could be considered . 



The relation of the scores generated by the procedures 
defined in Figure 7.1 to the granting of parole is depicted, 
in Table 7*10. The proportions granted parole decrease ^ \V 
with decreasing scores. The three general categories in-* \ 
dicated by the dotted. lines were defined somewhat arbitrar- # 
ily and after inspection of the data in order to identify, 
if possible, substantial groups , with high and low proba- 
bilities of ''parole.. It "should be noted that these data, 
all relate to the sample initially studied and do not con- 
stitute a "validation" or "test" sample. The risk of cap- 
italizing on chance variation is enhanced in the absence 
of such repeated samples; but the availability of these 
awaits further study. Since the association of scores and 
parole granting is somewhat modest, there is a substantial 
"middle group" (30 percent of cases) ♦ where little guidance 
is given. Therefore, the possible decision rule, shown in 
Figure 7.1, was suggested. 

This indicates that wards achieving a soqrp of 59 or 
above according to the determination in Figure 7.1, which 
is about 4 0 percent of all cases, would be paVoled . From 
t^se data, it would be expected that nine percent of 
cases (according to present practices) would fall outside 
the guidelines - — that is,\^rould be CQ^tinvea for later 
hearings. On the other hand, those wards tirith score's of 
20 or less wquld be continued. Again, some would be ex- 
pected to be paroled; these would comprise about three 
percent of all in that category . 

There Remains the irtiddle group of wards, wi,th scores 
or 21 through 58, for whom a Panel Review of concerns be- 
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Decisidn Expecftancy : Grant paTole/Gopfcinue 
. (to determine whether to grant wpajrole) 




Type of meeting: . • : v -' r 

Please complete' all i terns -^.v^arts A arid & *musp be completed sepa- 
rateiy; PAROLE" 3CQRE is obtained by^subtX^txng Total S from Total 
A. Items in italics may be completed by, ^ 

A. i . Months served - under CYA (present commitment) 

2. Number of pr£<?r hearings (present (^fiunitmen 

• ; '.,>.- ',• , x 7 

Institutional fdiscipline ; ..; „ 



B. 




3. 



ver^ poor poor adequate, good very good 
•10 . ' 4 20 . ; • , "3° - 40 30 . 

4. "Parole prognosis: 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90' 1O0 
very unfavorable- . ' . very favorable 

Add 70 for all cases 



ADD A 1 THROUGH • A 5 : TOTAL A = 

1. Months to expiration of CYA jurisdiction 

2. * Seriousness of the offense: 



70 



la 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 ; 
trivial most serious 

3 . Assaultive potential : 

very low low moderate high very high 



/ 



10 



20 



30 



40 



50 



C. PAROLE SCORE: 



I 



ADD B 1- THROUGH B 3 : TOTAL 'B - - 

, ^_ 

' 1 - 

I 7 i 



TOTAL A 



TOTAL. B 



PAKOLK SCORE 



© Picture 7.1: Decision Expectancy: Grant parole/Continue 

ERIC 



* 


, 4 
Parole Score 


DECISION 


RULE, mm « 

Decision Policy 


.- 1. 


• 

59 or ' above 




Gfcaivt ^ paro le * _./•'.,* 
■ . .'a;."..-*.- ^ .. \ 


2 . 


21 - 58 


i 


r :of Panel Review^* - 


; 3. 


20 or bjelow- (inqlucji'ijg 
v-neg^tive/;riuJtibeflrs.)^ • ; "** 




* 

** 


Reasons t6 be 
v-Reasons to be 


piVen. for 
given in 


departure^ . 
all ca^fir^ 0 ^ 



- : -\ 



D^piSION : . 

Grant -p^ro le 



Panel review required 



• ■ :V : - . 

Con t itiue under CYA 



If the decision is to cori tin ue under * CYA > : please consult one of the 
•fol lotting-: tables to determine the appropriate length of continuance ; 

Figure 7.2. if this was an Admissions or Readmission r- 
-Hearing 

Figure 7.3 if this was a Progress Hearing or Annual 
Review 



Reasons for decision (if required by Decision Rule) 



Favorable factors 



Good response, to CYA programs 

Recent good conduct 

Family is supportive 

Crimes were not against person (s) 

Minor role in the offense 

No weapon involved - - • 

Continued treatment planned 

following release 

Other: 



Unfavorable factors : 



Serious nature of offense 
Seriousness of prior record 
Previous parole violations * 
Previous probation violations 
Disciplinary problems while 
under CYA 

Recent unfavorable psycho- 
logical report 
Drug use or addiction 
No cqmnjunity support 
Other: 



' Board Metnber : 



Date 



Figure 7.1: Decision Expectancy : Grant parole /Continue (continued) 



21 7 



Table 7.10 
ParoJjs^Scores and Parole Granting 



Score Range 


V ' - • 
Number 


Number 
. Granted 


Percent 
Granted 


Cases 
t Included 
(Percent) 


\ 

0 and under - 


383 ' 


• 29 


8 


19 

f 


1 - 20 
* 


217 


■ 51 ■ 


24. 


ii 












21 - 34 , ' 


195 

-\ ■ 


80 

■J: 


41 

• 


10 


35 - .47 


,. 195. 


90 


46 


10 


48 - 58 


196 


108 


55 


10 


* *59 - 69 

■ 


- 198 


126 


64 


10 


70 - 82 


201 


151 


, 7 .5 : 


10 

% .... 


83 - 102 


195 " 


144 * 


74 v 


10 


103 - 223 


192 . 


151 


' 79 


10 


." Total * 


1,972 


930 '« 


• 47 


.100 
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yond those already, included in the model /would be ad- 
dressed* : This scheme generally would provide (judging 
f rom* t^iis sample) . for more than half (57 percent) of the 
'decisions' (parole versus continue) as consistent with . / 
the general policy articulated by the decision rule. 
About 43 percent still would require a v further articula-,. 
tion of reasons for the decision. * This would irtclude 
12 or 13 percent being required on the 4 " basis of unusual _ 
circumstances of the offense or offendep .such t>hat the , 
general policy was inappropriate; and it wctuld include 
the giving, of reasons for all those in the 30 percent 
with middle range scores.. Thus, rather than requiring 
reasons for all decisions f reasons would be required in ^ 
a considerably decreased number. -As* already noted , how- 
ever, reasons would not be explicitly Identified in sup- r 
port of the subjective assessments ? of * iteitts such as prog- 
nosis^or assaultive potentials ( 

If the ward is continued for hearing at a later *iate, 
then it is necessary to decide on' the 7 appropriate length 
of the continuance. A first step is' to 'determine the type 
of hearing, since different policy issues are concerned 
in the case of. initial hearings (admissions or readmis- 
sions) and progress or annual review hearings. 

In the case of admission or readmission hearings , 
.Figure 7.2 indicates a possible procedure. Stfe^i^ptfuld 
complete item B since this relates only to the commitment 
offense. The decision-makers, however , must make the 
necessary judgments on seriousness^of the offense and 
assaultive potential. The * scopes thereby generated are 
related to continuances as shown in Table 7*11; the medi- \ 
an length of continuances increases with higher scores 
(from seven to 24 months). This table suggests, on the 
basis of -the sample studied/ ai proposed model setting a 
minimum and maximum continuance range for five class in- 
tervals of scores.- It indicates also the numbers and 
percentages of cases "outside" each category these guide- 
lines in the present sample. The medians provide a fur- 
ther guide. The ranges, shown in Table 7*11, 'are rather 
broad; they could be more restricted (allowing less dis- 
cretion) at the cost of somewhat larger numbers of cases- 
outside the guidelines (requiring, it is assumed, the 
giving of reasons) . 1 ■ * - . 

When the ward has appeared for a progress or annual 
review hearing, a similar model shown in Figure 7.3 could 
provide a basis for guidelines. Again, certain elementsx 
could be -completed by staff support to the decision-making 
body. - These items include the number of months to evira- 
tion of the agency's jurisdiction and the number of months 
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Expected Length of Continuance at Admissions an§ Readmissions 
, Hearings (for wards not. granted parole) . . 



Please complete all items?. Parts A and B must be completed 
separately ;\ CONTINUANCE SCORE is obtained by subtracting Total 
B from Total. A- Items in. italics may be completed' by a staff 
person. ^ ■ 



A. 1. Seriousness of the Offense: / x 2 = 



10 20 30 49 50 60 70 ^80 90 100 
trivial . most serious 

Assaultive potential : x 2, - 

very low, low moderate high very high 
10 20 30 40 50 * 



ADD A 1 AND A 2: TOTAL A - 

'•■ - ' " ' V ^ 

B. If the commitment was for any of the following 
offenses, add 46 . ■ ; 

Assault (Simple or Aggravated) 
Robbery (Simple or Armed) 
' - . Kidnapping 

• " ■ . Arson . {k . * - 

JVfeapons Violation 

' »• ". • T ' •• '" 

Jf the commitment was for any other offense , add 0. 



^ " TOTAL B -= 



C. CONTINUANCE SCORE: 



r 7 "^ -• • — ' ': = ' r 

j. . ' : ' v . ! 



» TOTAL A ' TOTAL B ,. CONTINUANCE 

SCORE '.. " 




Figure 7.2: Lengthily Continuance .(Admissions/Reajdmissions) 



1. 98 or l€iss 
2 . * 99 .- 130 

. i. 

3. 131 - 178 

"4. 179 - 210 

5. 211 or more 



/ EXPECTED LENGTH OF CONTINUANCE AT 
/ ADMISSIONS AND READMISSIONS HEARINGS 



Continuance Range* 
1 to 12 months 
1 to 15 months 
3 to 18 months 1 
6 to 24 months 
6 to 36 months 



* Reasons to be given for departures 



' Median 
Time Continued 

7 months 

9 month? 

12 months 

15 months 

24 months 



Lencfth 9JE continuance : 



months 



. 'iff I '-'-* I ■ 



Date ofi next Rearing: 



* Reasons fpr departure (if guidelines were not followed) : 
Favorable factors: f Unfavorable factors: - 



Minor role in offense 
No weapon involved 
Other . J . 



Serious nature of offense 



. Needs treatment programs 

■ ■ ; Crime against person (s) 
(Others 



Board Member: 



Date 



Figure 7 .21 Length of Vpntinuance (Admiss ions /Readmiss ions) (continued) 



i 



Continuance 'Scores and Continuance 



Score Range 



A. 98 or less 



. B. 99 - 130 



Table 7.11 




Continuance 
Range / 



I - 12 months 



,1- 15 months 



Decisions: . Admissions or Readmissions Hearings / 

r 1, 



Number 



240 



127 



Number 
Outside 



Percent 
Outside 



Median Months 
dontinued 



7 months 



months 



C. 131 - 178 



D. 179 - 210 



E. 211 or more 



Total 



3 - 18 months 



6 r- 24 months 



6 - 36 months 



273 



10 



98 



94 



332 



2 months 



L5 months 



24 months 



po.) 
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m California Youth Authority " 
Expected Length^ of Continuance at Progress Hearings or Annual Reviews 
' :\ (for wards not granted parole) *" 



Please complete all items. Parts A and B must be completed separately/ 
CONTINUANCE SCORE is obtained by subtracting Total B from -Total A. 
Items in italics may be completed by a staff person* 



A. 



i 

1. Seriousness of t-he. offense: / 



10 20 30 40 -50 60 70 80 90 
trivial most serious 



2. Months -to expiration of CYA jurisdiction 



3. Add 23 for all cases 

/ 



ADD A 1 THROUGH A 3: ; TOTAL A 



B. 1. Institutional discipline: 



very- poor . 

' i 10 



poor 
20 



adequate 
30 



good 
40 



very good 
50' 



23 



2 . Months served under CYA 



ADD B 1 and S 2 : 



+ 



TOTAL B 



C. CONTINUANCE SCORE: 



TOTAL A 



TOTAL :fl 



CONTINUANCE SCORE 



ERLC 



Figure .7.3: Length of Continuance (Progres^ Hearings/ Annual Reviews) 
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... EXPECTED LENGTH OF CONTINUANCE AT 
PROGRESS HEARINGS OR ANNUAL REVIEWS 






Score Range 


Maximum Contd/nuanc^* 


Median 


Time Continued 


1- 


^ 75 or less 

V 


"12 months 




4 months 


2. 


76 - 90 


12 months 




5 months 




91 - 127 


15 months 




o znonuns 
* 


4. 


12S or more * 


18 months 
24 months 




7 months 
16 months V 


* 


Reasons to be 


given for departures 







Length of continuance : 
Date of- next hearing: 



months 



Reaso ns f or departure (if guidelines were not followed) 

" " '. ! ' * 

Unfavorable factors : , . 

____ Needs to complete program (s) 

•• " Serious nature of offense - L : 



Recent unfavorable psycho- 
logical report 

Disciplinary problems while 
under CYA , 



Negative staff evaluations 
No community support 
Other: 



Board Member: 



Date ; 



Figure 7 .3 : Length of Continuance (Progress Hearings /Annual Reviews) 
... (continued) 



9 



t 



2 



already served. 6 The decision-makers' /judgments oh ser- 
iousness and institutional discipline complete all the 
data necessary to generate the score shown in relation 
to continuances in Table 7vl2. -Bor-these cases, four 
score; ranges are shown with maximum continuances ranging 
from 12 to 24 months. The median times continued, in 
the sample studied, vary from four months tc* 16 months. 
.Lower bounds to the continuance* ranges have Jiot been 
specif ied as the data inspected' for wards continued from 
this set of hearings did not suggest it; that is, it may 
be more fitting with present Youth Authority practices 
to allow continuances and reassessment at intervals for . 
a few wards in any of these classifications. 

The first general method, then, provided first a, 
tentative model for the parole/continue -decisions. In v 
the event that the decision is to continue, the appropri- 
ate one of two additional models would be selected; one 
would be used for initial hearings, the other for prog- 
ress and annual reviews. * 

•<• . ■'■ • 

The second general method has a different basis.. Ig- 
noring the decision, parole/continue, a method is sought . 
to provide simply an expected range of time to be served;, 
A general expectation of total time to be incarcerated 
would guide decisions on paroles and continuances.. The 
information and judgments required are shown in Figure 
7.4. Although staff could complete the total number of 
months before California Youth Authority jurisdiction ex- 
pectation, three decision-maker judgments are required: 
on seriousness,- assaultive potential, and institutional 
discipline. When these scores are grouped into five in- 
tervals , range's' of time- to be served associated with these 
classes are shown in Table 7.13. Among the five catego- 
ries of wards thus classified, the median number of months 
expected (from the present sample) ranges from six months 
to sixteen months. The range of discretion, within poli- 
cy, increases with longer average time expectancies .i 



Model Revisions 

These results were presented to the Board for .dis-. 
cussioii. It was recognized that a serious limitation to 
the operational use of the models developed was in the 
reliance placed upon sub j ective judgment for" the necessary 



. G The item,, "assault/robbery" listed in Table 7.7 is 
ignored for simplicity; the .value of the unstandardized x 
regression coefficient is such that scores would be 
changed a trivial amount by its inclusiw; - 2. 2-6 " 



Table 7.12 , 

Continuance Scores and Continuance Decisions: Progress or Annual Review; Hearings 



Score Range 


Maximum 
Continuance . 


Number 


, Number 
Outside 


Percent 
Outside 


Median Months 
Continued 


A- 75 or 1 pcc 


iz wonuis 


1/1 


7 


4 , 


4 months 








* 


1 

i 




B. /o - 90 


15 months . 


116 


9 


r 

8 


5 months ■ 


*C. .91 - 127 


18 months. 


121 


' 11 . 


8 


> 

« 

.7 months 


* 

D. 128 or more* 


, .24 months. 


27 


7 


26 . 


16 months* 


> 

Total :i 


s 


435 








* t 

• 


Si 


• 

t 


< 




7 



226 
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California Youth Authority 
Expectancy for Time Served 



Please complete al^Z items * Parts A and B must be completed separately < 
TIME SERVED SCORE is obtained by subtracting *To.tal B from Total A. . 
Itetns in italics- may be completed by a staff person. 



A.* 1. Seriousness of the offense 



10 20 SO 40 50 60 70 80 90 
trivial most serious 



Assaultive 1 potential : 



very low low moderate high very high 
10 20 30 40 ,50 

. r * • 

Add 96 for all cases 



ADD A 1 THROUGH A3: TOTAL A « 



B. 1. Institutional discipline: 

• r - . ■ " . 

very poor poor adequate <good very good 

10 ^ 2^ 30 40 50 



96 



2. Months to expiration of CYA jurisdiction 



ADD B 1 AND B 2 : . 



TOTAL B = -■ 



C. TIME SERVED SCORE 



TOT^tl A 



TOTAL B 



TIME SERVED SCORE 

• ■ r ■ 



Figure 7.4: Expectancy for Time Served 
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EXPECTANCY FOR TIME SERVED 




i 




Range of Time 

to iSe Served* Median 


Time Served \ 


,1. 


O Oi 1695 V ill 


■ 


I 


eluding negative 
numbers) 


* *• 
1' to 9 months 


6 months 


2. 


4-41 


^1 to 12 months 


7 months N 


3. 


42 - .77 


•3 to 18 months T 


9 months '* 


4. 


78 - 107 


3 to 24 monthsX 


12 months 


5. 


108 or. more 


6 to 36 months T 


16 months 


* 


Reasons to $e given 


for departures J * ^ 


* • 



Total length of time to be served before ward is paroled: 

■ * »* ■ 
Date that ward may be released: „ 



=1+ 



months 



* Reasons for departure tif guidelines were- not followed) : 



f 

Favorable factors : 

Exceptional response to CYA 

programs 

mmim _^ mm Exceptional community plan 

• * 

Family unusually supportive, 

Other: 



Unfavorable factors: 



Disciplinary problems while 
under CYA 



Recent unfavorable psycholo- 
gical report 

'/*-. 

Treatment program in progress 
tfiat ward has not completed 

Negative staff evaluations 

Other : ^ - ' 



r * 

' Board Member 



V3 



Date : 
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Figure 7.4: Expectancy ? for Time Served (continued) , ^ 

' 2. 



-Co 



Table* 7.13 

v 

4 

Time Scores, Ranges, and Median Time Served • 



\ *■ 

score flange* 


Range of 
Months to 
, be Served 


Number 


Number 
Outside/ 


^Percent- 
Outside 


Median Months ' 
1 Served 


# (or negative) 


/ 

i ■ ^ mos* 


< 

4b 


4 


9 


1 6 months ; 


B ' A -. 41 

i 


1 - 1 0 tune 




12 


** 

7 • 


7 months 


C. 42-77 


3 - 18 "mos. 


331 . 


28 


: 8 

• 


9 months 

- i 


" D. 78 -107 


3 - 24 mos. 

■ • 


. 233'. 


15 


6 


12 months 


E, 108 or more 


6 - "36 mos. 


159 


12 


8 

. Y 


, , 16 months 

1 : 


• Total 




.952 






9 

1 



1 ' 

: V ' ' 229 



: I . • • • ; - . 

classifications. * , 

The results as a whole suggested the importance of 
three dimensions: * seriousness of offense, institutional 
discipline, . and parole prognosis. In relation to ' time • . 
served by wards paroled, for example, besides the time 
remaining under jurisdiction, the variables found to be ' 
relevant indices were offense seriousness, institutional 
discipline, and assaultive potential (Table 7.8). Little 
information is added by the assaultive potential ratings 
after the others havie been taken into account. J£he pa- 
role prognosis judgment was found helpful, along with thd 
same variables and certain ward status items, in estimat- 
ing the probability that parole would be granted at a 
given hearing N (Table 7.5). rn estimation, of initial con- 
tinuances, the seriousness judgment provided most of the 
helpful information, with' some help given by the item,; 
assaultive potential. The judgments of -seriousness and 
discipline Were found related to the length. of continua- 
tion at progress and annual review hearings (Table 7.7) . 
Although these analyses suggest also the importance of 
the judgments of assaultive potential, it was clear that 
it would be difficult to provide an objective operational 
definition for this concept* As a result. of these con- 
siderations, the three concepts, seriousness, institution- 
al behavior, and parole prognosis were operatioftally de- 
fined by classifications independent of the,prior study. 

Offense Class (Seriousness) 

An offense seriousness classification devised by the" 
Youth Authority Research Division staff was taken as -an 
independent measure of this dimension. The offenses in- 
cluded in each class, with the average months served by 
wards paroled in 1975 and 1976, are shown ^ in Table 7.14. 7 



Institutional Behavior (Discipline) 

Fot this classification, wards were categorized in 
terms of the number of "Level B" institutional infractions 
during their present stay. These infractions, considered 
^more .serious than "Level 4" rules violations, were sug- 
gested by board members as important to take into account. 
Wards were classified as having "good" institutional be- 




d v .'Modified ? from data provided by George F. Davis, 
ERfc»uper visor, Information Systems, Division of Research, —7 o a 
'""""California Youth Authority. ' 4-2> \J 



Offense Seriousness (Tent^ive Classification) 
And Length of institutional Stay of Male Wards, 1975-1976 



Offense Class 



Number 



Mean 
Months 



Standard 
Deviation 



I. Least serious 



II. 



msec liaiicou? niisaeineanwi. 












I, uixaiu x 7 




. v . 


** x * • 


1 


» o*» 


X x al r ic . „ 


1 1 

X X 


'"• "7.- 


o o 


o 




Maiicious j miscnier 


1 ft 


"7 

■ f • 


Oft 




A7 


uisturoing tne peace 


ft 


Q 


Aft 


Z . 


m 
• w / 


iainperxn9 witn auto 


O 


■ B' 


/ *3 




xr 
« ji 


jjisoraeriy conauc u/ armiK 


1 ft 


O 

• 






• / 3 


incorrigiDie 


AQ 

f 


Q _ 




ft 


Q7 


Escape*, rrom juvennc racnity 


14Q 


Q 


Aft 


q 

z> 


7ft 


Miscellaneous misdemeanor' • 


C 


in 




o 
o 


77 

• 99. 


use/ar lving unaer inriuence 


1 O 
1U 


in 


r \J 


ft 




rOSSeSSlOu/mariJUana j£ 


ft4 


11 " 




ft 




Loiter ing/triespass 


* o 




D / 


A 


*7Q 


Placement failure 




_L X * 


ftA 


O 


• DO 


Misc. narc • # drug offenses 


A 


1 A 
J.4 « 


in 


XX 


7n 


Less serious 












Sex. delinquent/prostitution/ 












pimping ^ 












Receiving stolen property 


> 125 


9. 


09 - 


4 


.65' 


Petty theft 


S-53 


9. 


76 > 


6 


.02 


Auto theft 


294. 


-9. 




• . 5 


.73 


Forgery/check 


43 


10. 


17 


6 


.20 


Weapons felony 


30 


"11. 


40 


4 


.88 


Escape jail 


10 


11. 


57 


8 


.84 


Drunk driving felony ■ " 


4 


11. 


70 


1 


.11 


Hit and run felony 


11 


11. 


75 


- 4 


.66 


Grand theft/fraud 


151 


12. 


21 ' 


6 


.00 


Accessory felony 


12 ' 


13^ 


72 


6 


.2.1 


Miscellaneous felonies 4 ... 


6 


15. 


,78 


4 


.82 


Lewd/indecent exposure 
Arson 


3 


16 . 


15 


6 


.17 


17 


16. 


,20 


7 


.29 


Miscellaneous sex offenses 


2' 


19. 


.58 


8 


.'53 



195 . 



Offense Class 

III. Low average seriousness 

Attempted burglary 
Burglary , unspecified 
Burglary, 2nd 



Number 



Mean 
Months 



Standard 
Deviation 



• 9 


8.81 


3.48 


39 1 


9 .'80 


5.58 




±\J • jO 


*a v 
j • ji 


19 


10.48 


5.43 


33' 


11 . 25 


6 .18 


117 . 


11.34 


5.80 


64 


12.54 ; 


7.48 


2 ' 


12.62 


.86 


24 


13.08 


6.62 


6 


17.50 


9.;69 


74 


13.81 


6.25 


14 


15.94 


8.18 


& 


16.61 


5.92 


- ■ 

24 ' 


12.23 


4.87 


27 • 


.12.38' 


2.53 


. 59 


13.93 


5.58 


196 


14.22 


5.56 


460 


15.34 


6.49 


221 


15.94 


7.83 


175- 


16.01 


7.48 


6 


16.80 


13.44 


67 • 


16.8? 


5.99 


12 


17.20 


10 . 16 


27 


i9 . 21 


♦•22 


7 


15.92 


4.94 


1 


22.49 


.00 


20 


22.60 


9.08 


35 


25.68 


11.42 


19 


29.62 


10.97 


35 


30.43 


8.14 



1 V 



Dist ./dispensing f irearms 
Possession/hard narcotics 
Asslt./batt i /resisting 
Possession/dangerous drugs 
Pestructive devices/f ir.ebombs 
„Rape, statutory 
Miscellaneous assault offenses 



IV. High average seriousness 

Burglary , 1st 
Lewd and lascivious 
Sodomy/sex perversion 

feore^ serious 



Sell/marijuana J 
Sell/hard narcotics 
Attempt/assault to rob 
Robbery, 2nd. 
Robbery, 1st 
A. D. W. 

Robbery, unspecified 
Sell/dangerous drugs 
t Rape, violent (att./asslt.) 
Rape n unspecified' 
Extortion , kidnapping 

VI * Most serious 

Manslaughter, vehic3^^ 

Murder, 1st 

Att./asslt.. to murder 

Manslaughter 

Murder, 2nd 

Murder, unspecified - 



( 
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havior if there was no more than one Level B, as having 
B ade<iuate'V behavior given tvio such infractions, and as 
exhibiting " poor " behavior,, when three or more were ob- % 
tained. 8 



Parole Prognosis 

The base expectancy fpartile prognosis) classifica- 
tion -presently in use by the Research Division of the 
Youth Authority was taken as an operational definition 
of the risk dimension. The basis for the ciassif ication 
of wards (males only) into four risk groups is shown in / 
Figure 7; 5. 9 



Initial Continuance Model 

Based upon the offense. seriousness class and review 
of both the r.esults shown in Table 7.il and Table 7-14v 
the tentative model for initial continuance guidelines 
shown in Table 7.15 was devised. 



Time Served Model 

* * » 

The dimensions of offense seriousness and institu- 
tional behavicJr were combined to provide the basis for 
the matrix shown in Table 7.16« Using the data of Table 
7.14 as a general guide, an expected. range in months was 
defined for each combination of offense class and insti- 
tutiqnal behavior. That is, for each offense class, the 
means and standard deviations of months served, for of- 
fenses included in. that class were observed. Within each 
offense class, a range in months of about two" standard 
deviations was taken to define the entire range (ignoring 
institutional behavior),. Then, ranges were defined with- 
in offense classes according to the institutional behav- 
ior categorization. 

For example, a ward 'in Offense Class I (lea,st seri- 
ous— e/g, , escape from a juvenile facility or possession 
6f marijuana) with good institutional behavior (no more 



8 Some board members stressed the" importance of when, 
iri relation to the stay, the infraction occurred. It was 
not possible to investigate this further because of pro- 
gramming and time constraints. 

9 Adapted from data provided by George T." Davis. . ' 



Parole 
rognosis, 


Ward 
Attributes 


Nu 

Paroled 


mber 

Violators 


Percent 
*-of Total 


Percenl 
Success 


Good ' 


Criminal court and aae 18-30 (admission 
and homicide, robbery, assault, or drugs 

" ' OR 

Juvenile : court and age 20-30 (admission) . 


V, 

- 815 


« 

243' 


22 


70 


Hiqh 
Average 


Criminal court and acre 18-30 (admission) 
and burglary, theft/ or any other offense ' 
•except homicide, robbery, assault, drugs 
or W & I • 


r 

1,039 


423 


28 ' 


59 


Low 
Average 

V 


Aae 17 (admission) 

• OR 

Juvenile court and age 18-19 


971 


507 


26', 


48 


1 

'Poor 


> 

, Age 8-16 (admission) 

< " 


896 


• 561 


i 
i 

• 24 


■ . 

37 


"total ; 


3,721 


1,734 


100 


53 



Fijrure 7,5; Classification of Male Wards, into Kisir Groups 
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Table 7.15 



Expected Length of Continuances at Admissions and Readmi,ssions Hearings 
v • ' (Revised) -.' 

' ;• * Initial Continuance Guidelines 



Offense. Class 


I 


II 


III . 


IV 


v 

I 


VI , 


Continuance Range 


0-12 


1 - 15 


.2-18 ■ 


4-20 


^ ^_ 

6-24 


" IJ " 1" 

12-36 


(months) 










p 
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Table 7.16 



Tentative Time Served Guidelines 

* ... .. 



Offense Class 
(Seriousness) 

Examples 

•< " 


\ " Institutional Behavior 


i 

Good (0-1) ; . 


Adequate »( 2 ) . 


Poor '(3 or more) 


' Parole Prognosis. 


• ' Parole Prognosis 


Parole I 


>rognosis 


Gotfd 


High 
Ave. 


Low 
Ave. 


Poor 


Good 


High 
Ave. 


Low. 
'Ave. 


Poor 


Good 


High ' 
'Ave. 


Low 
Ave. 


Poc 


. I. Least serious 


(2- 9) \. " 


* 

(5- 12) 


(8*- 15.) ' 




W & I;, PV\- ■ ' ' ■ 
Misc.. Misd. 


2-4' 


3-6 


4-7 


5-9 


" 5-8 


6-9 


. 7-10 


8-12 


8-10 


9-11 


10-12 


11-1 


II. • Less serious 


(4 - 10) * 


♦ 

(7-13) 


(io - 


16) ' 


GT: GTA: PT: 
RSP; Forgery 


X 


4-7 


' 5-8 


6-10 


X 


7-10 


• 8-11 


9ri3 


X 


10-13 


11-14 


12-1 


III. Low average . 


(5 - 11) 


' ■ ' (8 -.15) • 


r 

(12.-19). 


Asslt./Batt. : 
. Burg. 2; Poss. , 


5-8 


.6-9* 


1 

7-10' 


8-ii • 


8-11 


' 9-12 


' 10-13 


11-15 


12-15 


13-16 


14-17 


15-1 


IV. High average 


(7-13). 


k 

(10- 


17) 


(14-21) . 


Bura.l: L & L; 
Sodomy/Sex 


7-10 


8-11 


9-12 


10-13 


10-13 


11-14 


12-15 


13-17 


14-17 


15-18 


' e 

16-19 


.17-2 


♦ V. More serious 


(8 - 17)' , 


(11 -.20) 


- i 

(15 - 24) 


Rob.'l or 2; 
ADW; Rape; Sell 


8-11 


10-13 


12-15 


, 14-17 


11-14 


13-16 


15-18 


17-20 


15-18 


17-20 


19-22 


21-2 


VI. Most serious 


(14 - 26) 


1 '' (20 - 32) 


(27-41) 




Manslaughter; 
. Murder 1 or 2 ' 


114-17 


17-20 


20-23 


23-26 


20-23 


23-26 


26-29 


29-32 


27-30 


* 

30-33 


• 32-36 


36-4 



than onfe Level % 'disciplinary infraction) would have an 
expected; length of stay of between two and nine months. 
On the Other hand, a more serious (Class V) offender, who 
had been convicted of , say, robbery or rape , and who had 
an adequate: institutional record (two infractions) would 
be expected to serve 'between 11 and 20 months. 

It was thought that. a third level of differentiation, 
according to risk groups, might be usefully examined/ al- 
though it was not thought likely that the relatively finer 
distinctions of expected length of stay would be found to 
fit closely with 'present practice. Accordingly, the fur- 
ther classifications according to risk groups were made. 
It -was understood that, although provision of \,this detail 
may be useful to the Board by informing them, of the ob- 
jective risk cl ass ification, the guideline ranges would 
include only the 18 more general cells in the table (ser- 
iousness x institutional behavior). 10 



Testing the Models 

The two revised models (for .initial continuances and 
for expected length of stay) Were tested by examining a 
recent sample. 11 Sifice the main interest was in how wel'l 
the Time Served Guidelines fit with' recent practice/ wards 
paroled in January, 1977 (with exclusions noted on Tables 
7.17, 7.18, 7.19, and 7.20) were selected for study. The 
continuance model was assessed using these same cases, 
and it should be recognized that these decisions were made 
at an earlier time. 



Continuance Guideline Model 

The continuance ranges of the tentative initial con- 
tinuance guidelines are rather broad— increasingly so 
as offense* seriousness' increases. They do fit recent 
practice, judging from the January, 1977 parolee t^st sam 
pie.. As seen in Table 7.17, 92 percent of the initial 



10 The absent range of months for wards with ''good" 
parole prognosis in Offense Class II designates the fact . 
that none will be classified- in this category by the 

base expectancy method shown in Figure 7.5. Wards may 
be classified, within Offense Class I, as "good" risks 
only when the offense is possession of marijuana. > 

11 The necessary data were provided by George^F. Davis. 



■ Table 7:17 

.J 

Application of Tentative Initial Continuance Guidelines to a Test Sample of 370 Wards 
Paroled in January, 1977 , Analyzed by Offense Class* 



Offense. 
; Class 


Continuance 
Range : 
(months) 


Decisions Inside * 
Guidelines 


* Decisions Outside 
Guidelines. 


Median^ 
Continuance 
(months) 


Total 




. Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


• • ■ • 

I 


.. o - 12 - 


42 ., . 


95 


2 


5 


5 


44 


II 


1<- 15 


— ,,„ r ., ..,.„,,- 

69 v 


•90 . 


8 


10 


' 7 ' . 


77/ . 


. Ill 


2-18 


97 ' 


.97 
I 

80;. 


. 3 


,3 ' 


.6 


4 

• ,100, 


IV 


4-20 


8 ' 


2 


.': 20 ' 


in 


1U 


V 


6-24 




89 


14 




.12 


125 


• VI 


12 - 36 


12 


86 


2 


14 . 


. 36 


14 

t 


Total 

■ 1 : s 


339 


92 


31 


■ 8 


8 


370 . - 



Total parole releases for this month numbered 399; Wards released on. parole from Youth Authority clinj 
Department of Corrections Institutions, and;those paroled to' out-of-state supervision . were excluded? 
twelve females are included in this table; 



Revision , of Initial Continuance Guidelines .in the Basis of Data , for 370 Wards 
• v Paroled in January,. 1977 * •' 







Decisions Inside 


Decisions Outside 






1 . J 




. Guidelines 

■ . Jr" 
1 ' 


[ '.. • Guidelines 


Median 




Class 


Range 
(months) 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent i4 


Continuance 
(months) 


Total. 

4 . i 


I 


2-9 


— _ 

36 


." 82 


8 


18 


• 5 


' . 'U ; 


• II 


3-11 ■ 


, 60 


78 ; 


17 - 


, 22 


7' 


77 


: in • 


3> 12 


. 88 

> 


88 


12 


, i2';- : 


6 ' 


.100 


















IV 


9-13 


: ,8 ■ 


' 80 


■ 2 


20 


10-;' 


10' : 


V . 


. 9 -24 


101 


81 


24 


-19 


12 

J 


125 




24 - 36 


. 12 


86 

< 


2 


' 14 


, 36 




Total 


305/. 


.82 


65 


18 


■ t, •. , 

\ 

8 ' 


370 
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Table 7.19 

, Application of Tentative. Time Served Guidelines to a Test Sample of 358 Male 
- V „ Paroled in January, 1977, Analyzed by Offense Class* 



Wards 



Offense 
Class- 



Decisions Inside Guidelines 



Number 



Percent 



Decisions Outside Guidelines 



Under 



Over 



Total 



II 
III 

IV 
V 
VI 



52 
77 
9 

85 
5 



1L 



69 
78 
90 
71 
38 



18 
2 



17 
13 
1 

17 

6 




.98 
10 

120 
13 



Total 



259 



'72 



35 



64 



,358 



* Total parole releases for this month numbered 399. Wards released on parole from Youth Authority 
clinics, Department of Corrections Institutions) and those paroled to out-of-state supervision 
were excluded; from the remainder, 12 females were excluded' from this table.' 



£ Table 7. 20 



Application of Tentative Time Served Guidelines to a Test Sample of 358 Male Wards 
4 . Paroled in January, 1977, Analyzed by Institution of Release* 



Institution 



Decisions Inside 
Guidelines 



Number 



Percent 



Decisions Outside 
Guidelines 



Number 



-Pe rc e nt ' 



Total 



■V.; 



Nelles 

0.%. Close "•' 
EX* Paso de Robles 
Karl Holton 
De Witt Nelson 
Preston 

Youth Training School 

■ * * 

Camps 
Other 



24 

<■ 34 
' 30' 

26: 

12 
12 
58 
28 
35 



Total 



259 v 



69 
85 
88 
65 

t 

46 
46 
72 
82 
83 



11 

6 

4* 
14 
14 
14 
23 



72 



■99 



31 

/ 

1 

15 

12 . 
35 

54 ; 
54 , 
28 ,>' . 
18 » 
17 ' 



28: 



35 

4 

40 
34 
40 

j 

26 
26 

81 
34 

42 



/ 



358 



* Total parole releases for this month numbered 399. Wards released on parole from You£h ' 
. Authority clinics, Department of Corrections Institutions,, and those paroled to put-ofrstate 7 
supervision were excluded; from the. remainder, 12 females were 'excluded from this table., 



continuances' were within the guideline ranges.. K 

: If it is desired to reduce the ranges according to 
•Offense Class, those shown in Table 7. 18 are suggested. 

by examination of 'the distributions of continuances in 
Vthis sample. . (Nbte--fehat.^some error may be introduced by 
- this; setting of new cutting points for establishing the 

new guidelines: ranges. ) This model "fits" 82 percent of 
.' the easels*,: with markedly reduced ranges*. 

Time Served Guideline. Model 

The Time Served Guidelines shown in Table 7.16 were 
"examined,: in relation to the length of stay ofy wards pa- 
ro led in January , 1977 . The results are shown in Table 



7.19. The guidelines "fit" the actual time served in 72 
percent of these Gases. In ten percent of the cases, a 
decision paroling the ward was taken "under" the guide- 
line range specified. . That is, in 35 instances,, a short- 
er time than called for in the guidelines actually was 
served. In 18 percent of all, a .decision "over" (i.e.-, ' \ 
longer) than the guideline specification actually was re- 
quired. 13 v 

The "fit" of the model wa^ examined also in relation 
to the institution of release, as shown in Table 7.20. 
Although the numbers of cases by institution are rather ^ 
small, the adequacy of the guidelines with respect to *■ ■"■ 



12 These results, and the guideline models seemi con- 
sistent with other recent Youth Authority experience. 
TJhere was a substantial decrease in the. average continu- 
ances of initial appearances from calendar years*i975 to 
. 1976. During the earlier year, the mean continuance 

time was 12.9 months; in 1976 it was (for all wards con- 
tinued) 10.4 months. During 1976, wards commit tecf for 
homicide (Class VI) were continued for an average' (mean) 
of 33.1 months; those committed for Sex offenses were 
continued for an average of 15 months, and, wards who V 
committed robbery and assault offenses were continued 
V for an average of about i2 months. See California Youth 

Authority Division of Research, "An Analysis of BOard 
' • Actions at . Initial Appearance Hearings," 1976 (unpub-. . 
lished),. ' • ; ' 1 . . . ; . 

/ i3 0f the 72 percent of decisi^is within the* model, ■ , ■ ' 

. 143, or 55 percent, were within the ranges specified for 
* specific parole prognosis categories' (within offense - ^ 
cdj(- seriousness and institutional behavior classifications) . 



wards at De Witt Nelson and Preston is particularly' suis- 
pect. ■ ■ ' . > 

Status of *" Implementation 

" Two mqdels may now "be proposed to > the Youth Author- 
ity Board for possible use (or revision) in a statement 
of policy and as an aid to decision-making. These guide- 
lines, for both initial continuances and for paroling 
(According to time served) may be incorporated into one- 
simple worksheet (with the grid model of Table 7.16 on 
the reverse side) . Figure 7.6 provides an example of a 
worksheet that might be used. 



Directions for Further ^Development * V '■■ / v -v 

* ** 

All the elements in.the proposed models are included 
in the computerised information system of the agency. ■ 
This provides an ej^ellent opportunity for peritodic mon- 
itoring and revision of the policy models. 

The main dimensions included in the guidelines — 
offense seriousness and institutional behavior. ■ — both 
are in need of refinement to more accurately reflect the 
consensus of the Board. \The next steps toward improve- 
ment of the models is suggested to bfe tjie examination > 
with necessary revisions, of the definitions of these two 
dimensions ♦ * Such ah examination , together with a re- 
peated assessment of the degree to whicrfr the guidelines 
match the decision-making .of the Board, can lead to im- 
provement and no doubt to petiodic yevision. 



Cal i forriia Youth Authority 
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Sample Board Wqrksheet 



Name 



YA 



last 

Admission: .. . 



first % 9 '.\ 

Expiration 

of Jurisdiction: 



Max: 



date 



Of ferise: 



date * months 

Seriousness Class 
" I II III IV S *J VI 



•Institutional Behavior: 1 J . . Good I j Adequate ( I Poor 

0 \pr 1. Level B ^ 2 Level B's" 3 or more Level^B^s 

. High 41 • Low • ■ 

'Parole Prognosis: I | Good | ' t Average CZ3 Average | I Poor 



Time Served 

Guideline Range : . (. 



Subrange 
(Prognosis) 



Initial Continuance Guidelines: 



Offense Class - 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI ^ 


Range 


2-9 


3-11 


3-12 


9-13 


9-24 . 


24-36 




Decision: [ | Parole after total months, i.e., after 

{ \ Continue until total ninths, i.e.", to 



date 



if decision is outside guidelines, specify reasons: 
Undet V 

exceptional response to programs ' 

^exceptional dommunity plans • 

fapiily unusually supportive 

favorable staff /psych, report _ 

mitigating factors ip ofifense; ' ■ ■ *• . 

/Specify: - : 



date 



Over 

program in ^progress not completed 
no community supfport 
no family support " 
unfavorable staff /psych report . * 
aggravating factors in offense; 
•Specify: ' ' " 



favorable prognosis factors not 
included in base expectancy? 
Specify: ; ' 



unfavorable prognosis factors not 
included in base expectancy; 
Specify: » 



Other; 
Specif yi 



Other ; 
Specif ^r: 



Board Members: 



Date : 



9 
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Figure 7.6: Example Worksheet for implementation of Models 
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. . *• • '• ? • Chapter 8 

c y \ ■ , * WASHINGTON 

• Don M. Gottfredson and Carol Rauh % 

^ The Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Pa- 
r0 Z e 5 if composed op seven members, one of whom is desig- 
nated Chairman by the Governor . Washington State law in- 
corporates a. modified indeterminate sentence structure. ■" 
The maximum term is regulated by statute and the minimum 
terrn^s fixed by the BoaVd. The Board has complete dis- 
cretion- in fixing the minimum term of confinement except 
. ^qgtawces . with a mandatory minimum imposed - by 
tHeTiegislature. Parole is the usual mode of release from 
prison in the state, and the Board is charged with deter-' 
mining whe^such release will occur. 



i Washington state's new criminal code, enacted on July 
i, 1976, est-aiDlisJies maximum sentences on the basis of 
seriousness of the 'offense. Three levels of seriousness 
are described in the statutes. Class A felonies carry 
maximum terms of 20 years t6 life;. Class B felonies re- 
ceive a maximum term of no more than 10 years; and class 
C felonies carry a maximum of no more than 5 years. 
Murder in the First Degree and Aggravated Murder in the 
First Degree are separate categories. Under the new 
criminal, code, the penalty for Aggravated Murder in the 
First Degree is a mandatory sentence of death. The pen- 
alty for Murder First Degree is a mandatory life sentence, 
and the Board has no jurisdiction tp consider parole until 
the offender has served 20 consecutive years sLess good 
time and the institutional superintendent recommends parole 

*"••'■ . ■ *••*••' . 

If the court finds that the defendant was armed with 
a deadly weapon, the Board must impose a mandatory minimum • 
term of 5 years for a -first felony conviction and 7% years- 
for a second conviction. The Board has discretion to waive 
the mandatory minimum,- however, in all cases except when 
the person was, convicted/ for Murder 1, Murder 2 (where a * 
mandatory minijnum exists)* ,. Sale of Heroin for Profit, and 
Rape 1. A finding of being a habitual criminal requires 
an imposition of a 15 year mandatory minimum term. 'Where 
applicable, the mandatory minimum term may be waived lair a 
vote of two-thirds (5). of the seven Board memberis. 

The Board's rules of -.practice and procedure for fix- 
ing minimum terms provide that the minimum term be set 
within six months after admission to an adult state cor- 
rectional institution'* (within 30 days if the person is a - % 
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parole violator) . The minimum term fixed by the Board at . 
the initial meeting is not the actual length of time a 
person w4.ll serve. The Board may grant good time credits 
of up to one-third of the inmate's minimum sentence upon 
certification by the institutional superintendent that 
the person warrants such consideration. The Board also 
has authority to reconsider and reset the minimum term 
either to a shorter or a longer per io^. The term may be 
reset to a longer period, for example, if a person's min- 
imum term is near expiration . and the Board does not believe 
that parole is appropriate at that time'.- The minimum term 
is not increased, however, without the opportunity for a 
hearing before the Board. Also, the term may be" increased 
if the resident commits a -serious rule infraction; 

The practices pf the Washington State Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles are based on a continual review process. 
ResMents ' progress is monitored by the Board through an- 
nual meetings with the resident or by an administrative 
review. There are 'two types of in-person meetings: pro- 
gress meetings and parole meetings. The same action may 
Be taken at both meetings; the difference lies in whether 
a verified parole plan has been received by the. time of 
the meeting. If parole is granted at a parole meeting, 
release can occur in a few days. If it is granted before 
the parole plan has been verified, release is delayed un- 
til this is done. 

The rules and procedures governing -progress and pa- 
' role meetings provide that an in-person meeting be con- 
ducted to review the sentence and prospects for parole. 
The Board's policy is that in ''evaluating a person's rea- 
diness for parole, the Board will consider; the extent of 
threat that may be posed to the. public, based on theof-_ 
fender's prior criminal history, response to, correctional 
programs, parole plans, psychological characteristics, 
recommendation of institutional staff, the personal inter- 
view, and community, acceptance. 

Meetings are conducted by the^Board in panels of two 
members. Panel membership is rotated regularly and there 
is also systematic rotation of the panels among the various 
correctional institutions. 

- Two meinbeis of the Board thus constitute a panel; they 
may exercise the full authority of the Board. In most xn- 
stances, parole may be granted upon agreement of the panel 
members reviewing the case. Where there is a mandatory 
minimum, five Board members must agree for the parole to 
occur By rule, in order to parole persons convicted of 
Murder 1 and Kidnap 1, a majority of the full Board must 
' agree.: , : , 



•The Board conducts approximately 4 ,500-5,000 Minimum 
Term, New Minimum Term, Progress and Parole meetings an- 
'nually. Disciplinary and Parole Revocation meetings are 
*lso held by the Board, but cases at these types of meet- 
ings were excluded from this study. 

Data Collection V 

Members of the research team met with the Washington 
State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles in March , 1975 to 
discuss project objectives and to agree on data collection 
procedures. The case evaluation form which resulted from 
discussion with the Board members is shown in Appendix cl'""'' 
As can be seen, the form was Adapted to reflect the Board's 
function , of setting the minimum term*; 

Data collection began on June 1, 1975 and continued 
through December 31, 1975. A total of 1,5.46 case evalua- 
tion forms was received. Of this number, 149 were ex- 
eluded from the sample because they were incomplete or be- 
cause they did not represent a parole decision. 

t . • 

Although a procedure was developed whereby incomplete 
forms were returned to the Board for completion* there 
remained a number of forms on which information was missing 
Because of the difficulty in obtaining Board judgments in 
retrospect, many of the scale items on the form were left 
incomplete. This was particularly ' true regarding the in- 
stitutional discipline 'an'd program participation items; 
each of .these scales was left blank on almost one- fourth of 
the forms. When viewed with respect.. to the two types of 
meetings (Minimum term/tiew .minimum term and Progress/Pa- 
role) , it can be «seen in Table 8.1 that this information 
was omitted, on more thtfi half of the forms completed at 
the initial meeting. This suggests that information per- 
taining to an inmate's institutional adjustment may fre- 
quently be unavailable at the beginning of a term of in- ' 
carceration, and these two items must thus be excluded 
from any guideline model proposed for use at 'the initial 
meeting. Information on the other items was provided .on 
more than. 94 percent of the forms> so these were considered 
further.. ' . 

.. v ■ ■' .•' . ■ -.• • • • ' ••• ' - 

Met hods and Results 

: ■;■ ~ , — - ; • . . - • 

• There is considerable variation in the granting of 
parole according to the felony classes defined in the new 
'criminal code. This is true whether the meeting is for 
determination of the minimum term or is a progress or par 
role meeting. For example, persons convicted of Class C 



Table 8.1 ',, {> 

Proportions of Missing Information on the Board's Ratings of 
Institutional Discipline and Program Participation . 











/', ' 


" 4 


Total 
Sampfe , 
' (to = 1,397) 


Missing Information on 
Forms Completed at - 
. , Minimum Term and New 
Minimum Term. Meetings 
(N.= 567) - 


Missing iniormation on 
Forms Completed at 
Progress and Parole 
Meetings 

(N * 830) 




Institutional- 
discipline 0 ' 

■ • 
.. » 


23.6% 


56.3% 


1.3% 


p 

Program 

Participation 
* * 

s. 


. 24.1% 

* 

F 1 


■,:'<■' a - 

57.7% 

1. ' 


1.1% 



• ■ 

■ • ; v 
' 243 
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felonies are most apt to be paroled at either type of meet- 
ing, as may be seen in Table 8.2. Seventy percent of Class 
C felons were paroled at progress/parole meetings and half 
of these offenders were paroled at the minimum term meet- 
ings. r In general, the likelihood of parole at a progress/ 
parole meeting is -nearly half (46 percent) while <that like- 
lihood at minimum term meetings is about one-third (35 per- 
cent). Class B felons are less likely to be paroled; and 
it is still less likely that^Class A felons will be paroled 
at any .given meeting. No cases of first-degree murder were 
found to be paroled at the minimum term meetings (although 
this would be permissible .under Washington law) , and rela- 
tively few (6 percent) of these offenders were paroled at 
our sample of progress and parole hearings. 

^The average ratings, analyzed separately by offense 
classes in relation to paroling, decisions, give, similar 
results for each .of the five general categories of legal 
offenses. The comparisons of these averages for persons 
paroled and not, are presented in>Tables 8.3 - 8.7. In 
general, within each offense group, persons paroled were 
judged to have less serious offenses (within the general 
offense classification), to have more favorable parole 
prognoses, institutional discipline and program partici- 
pation ratings. Judgments of assaultive potential were 
higher, on the average, for the cases denied parole (i.e., 
continued for later consideration). Persons continued 
generally had ratings of more serious prior criminal re- . 
cords (this was not true of the First-degree Murder group, 
which typically does not display a great deal of variance 
irt prior record). Social stability ra.tings were more fa- 
vorable, on the average, for persons granted parole. Gen- '> 
erally, there were large^dif f erences in . the averages for 
minimum and maximum sentences.' Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Tables 8.3 - 8.7 is the consistent direction 
of differences on average ratings among the various legal 
\. offense categories. ' . , 

A better picture- of the relations of these ratings to 
the decision (parole/continue) as well as of the interrela- 
tions among the items is given by Table 8.8. The serious- 
ness of the offense judgments was more closely related to' 
the dec ijS ion outcome than was any other variable (r p h 
-.48). It may be noted, however, that this value is/not 
significantly different from the measure of association 
of decision outcomes and assaultive potential ratings 
( r pb = -•47). The ratings of parole prognosis have a ' 
moderate correlation, and program participation and insti- 
tutional discipline have low correlations with the deci- 
sion. Moderate correlations were foUnd relating the min- 
9 r imum sentence and maximum sentence to the decision. 
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Table 8. Residents Granted Parole at Initial and Subsequent Meetings 



— .. . . .] 

r ' 


• 

V 


Minimum Term/New Minimum Term 


Progress/Parole 


Felony Class 


. Number 

■ * 


Number 


w 

Percent Granted 


Number ; 


Percent Granted 


. . Murder 1 


56 •' 


8 


0 4 


48 ; 


6 


Class A 


500 


173 ' ; 


18 

, ■ « ■ • , t , . ■ 


327 


•' 32 


:' : Class B 


252 


97 


• 36 , 


155 


.. 49 ' ." 


Class C . . 1 


♦ 1.43 * 


— r 

-■ 96 ./ •' 


,.' •.' 50 


47 


.70 

; 1_ — 


Other 


■-418.,.;,,./ 


186 


, 44 / 


jr- 

232 


69 


Total 


■ 1,369 ., 


! ' 560 


' ' 35 ' ■ 


. 809 

1 ' 


.46 
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Table 8 J 



Ratings of Residents Convicted' of first Degree Murder, Analyzed by Decision to Grant or Deny Parole* 



( , ■ 

* 

t Variables v 


1 ♦ 

" Overall 


Granted 


Denied 


NuiuDer, 


Meojl 


Standard 
Deviation 


NuniDer 


wean 


Standard 
• Deviation. 


Aiumoer 


wean 

■ » . 


Standard " : 
Deviation 


Seriousness 
of Offense 


'56 


87: • 


. 6 / 


3/, 


56 


14 




88 


• 4 " : 


Parole 

prncmnsic ■. 


•. . 50 ' 


41 


29 


> : 3 . 


71 


' 18 


47 .. 


39 


^-28 ' • 


Institutional 


47 . " 


37 


11 


' 3 


50 


• 0 '•' 


44 


; .37 


11 


Program,' ; 

rai Liu xpaUJ-Ull 


".47 


38 


. 1 — 

12 


, 3 


50 


.0 


44 


37 


12 : 


Assaultive 


•54 ■ 


43 


/" 

Ai 


3. 


31 




51 


44 < 


n • 


Prior Criminal 
Record 


54 


,'29 . 


i 

■ ,12 


3 


29 


10 • 


. 51 


29 


f 13. ' 


Social 
Stability 


50 .. 


23'.. 


10 


.-. 3 


•35 


13 ' 


47 


23 


10 


Number of 
Prior Hearings 


56 


3 


3 , . 


'. 3 


.' 3 


...1 


— j — 

53 


"l 


■3 


. Time - 
Served 


53 


41 


7 39 


. 3 


39 


15 


50 


41 


' 40 . 


Minimum * - 
Sentence 


.' 51 


280 : 


152 * 




no 


17 


.48, 


291 


.151 ' 


Maximum 
Sentence, 


53 


432 


.95 1 


Jft — : — 

3 . 


"320 


138 


50 


439 


< 

89 



♦ Significance tests, ignored, due to small sample. 
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Table 8,4 



. Ratings of Residents, Convicted of Class A Felonies, Analyzed by torsions to Grant or Deny Parole 



VariaOieS 


. Overall; 


Granted ■., 


Denied' „■'■ , 


F 


-V 


Number 


1 

Mean 


Standard 
Deviation. 


Number 


Mean 


■ Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


•Mean 


Standard ' 
Deviation 


seriousness $ 
of Offense " ; 


' 494 


CO 

U 


n. 
1/ • 


136 


52 


. 17 


ICO 

358 ■ 


tt 

66 


i 15. 


1.377 


■ 9.50* 


raiuxc 

Prognosis 


483 


41 


20 


135 


48 


18 


. 348 


*i A ' 

38 


20 


1.191 


-5.'04* 


institutional 
Discipline 


. 392 


34. 


10 


120' 


35 


10 


272 


33 


11 


1.234 


-2.08 


ri ha rttn it to. 

program 
Participation , 


. 392 


34. ■ 


10 e 


121 


36, 


. 9 . : 


271 ' 


33 ' 


— r 

1.0 


A 

1.449 


-2.91* 


Assaultive 
. Potential , 


491 


■ 33. 


"11 • 


.' 135 


26 


■ 10 ' ; 


. . 

•> 356 


35 


10 


1.044 


8.39* 


Prior criminal 
Record / 


h Oft 

.,489 


31 


10 


136 


*Vft 

29 , 


9 


, 353 ., 


31 


1 A 

10 


1.215 


* 

1.70' 


oOClal 

■ ^ 

Stability ■ 


'461" 


23 


•. . 8 


■133' 


24 


9 


328 


23 


. 8 


• 1.24.4 ' 


-2.70 


Number, of ' 
. Prior Hearings 


'499 " 


1 


2 


.137 . 


2 


" 2, 


362 


' 1 


2 


V l,.318 


-4.07* 


'lime, 1 
. Served' 


496 


'18 : 


17 


137 


.22. 


16 


359. 


17 


' ■ 17. .' 


1.141 


-3.16* 


Minimum 
Sentence . 


493 


84 


' , 73 ' 


134 


49 


■48 . 


• 

359 


98 . 


76 


2.519* 




1 Maximum ■ ■ ■ 
Sentence 


500 


283 


84 , 


.,137 . 


262 - 


•. 58 ' 


. 363 


290 


90 


. 2.406* 





. . , , . . . 

i* Significant at' the. one->percent level of confidence 
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Table 8.5 



Ratings of 'Residents Convicted of Class B Felonies , Analyzed by Decisions to Grant or Deny Parole " ■ J , 



Variables 


Overall 


Granted 


Denied 


F 


■'f 
. * 

t 


Number 


Mean 


otanoarQ 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation ■ 


Seriousness 

nf Offpnse 


246 


' 52. 


.18. 


— c r- 

, 108 


43 


■ 15 ' 


138 \ 


59 : 


17 ■ 


.1.214 ' 


' V 

7.41* 


Parole 


242 


41 


• " J 
. 18 


"■108 


46 


17 • v 




a-- 


19 , 


* 

1.296 


-3.24* 


. Institutional 


199 


31 


10 


93 


33' 


* ■ 

; 9 


106 ■ 


30 , 


10 


; 1.169 


-2,24 


Program 
Participation 


200 


32 


io' ; 


- 92 


'34- 


, 10 


108 ' 


'30 


10 


1.097 


-2..7J*' 


Assaultive 
Potential > 


246 


30 


10 


108 


"26' 


9 


138 , 


33 •. 




1.210 


•5.96* 


Prior Criminal 

Record.. . 


244 ■ 


30 


'.. 8 • 


109; ■ 


"28 


8 


' 135 


: ■ ! 
3"2 j = 




. 1.283 


3.64* 


' Social*, 
Stability' 


242 


22 


8 


107 


23 


i 

7 


135 ■ 


21 


8. : 1.287. 


-1.32 ' 


■Number of \ 
Prior Hearings 


250' 


i 


' .1.5 


111. 


1 




139 


1. 


2 


1.781* 




Time 
Served. 


245 


15 


12 ■:■ 


io9 ; 


16' 


12 


136 




, 13 


1.078 


-1.33 


Minimum 
Sentence 


248 , 


.46 . 




109 


, 33 , 


: ' 17, ) 


139 


56 


' 25 | !, 2.096* 


m 


■ Maximum 
Sentence 


' 252 


118 ; 


■ -8 


111 


118 


9 ' 


141. • 


.119 ■ 


' 6 ' 


•2.124* 





.* Significant at the one-percent level of confidence 
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Table 8.6 

, . Ratings of Residents Convicted of Class C Felonies, Analyzed by Decisions to Grant or Deny Parole 



* 

Variables 


, Overall' . 


• Granted 


Denied' . ' 


• p. 


t 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 

4 ■ 

Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


-Standard 
Deviation 


Seriousness 
of Offense 


140 ' 


41 ■ 


15 


79 


37 


13 


61 '• 


'47 


1 16 : 


1.620 


4.04* 


Parole 
Prognosis 


« 

134 


46 


19 




: 53 


' 15 


i 

' 59 


38. 


19 


1.614 


-4.88* 


Institutional 
Discipline 


82 


32 


s 

10 


. 5'4' 


34 


9 


28 


28 


11 


1.410 


-2-64* 


Program 

• Participation 


77. 


33'. 


. 9 


■'•50 ' 


36. 


8 ■ 


,•■ 27 


29 : 


8 


1.078 


-3.41* 


Assaultive 
Potential 


140 ' 


22 


* 9. "... 


•81' 


.19 


6 


59 


27 


11 


3-063* 


4 
ft 


Prior Criminal 
Record 


139 


'■27 ' 


8 •. 


79 


24 


6 • : 


60' 


31 


1 8 


1.894* 


- 


Social . 
.Stability • 


139 .' 


24 


8 ■ 


. 78 


26 


8 


61 ' 


21 


8. 


'1.086 


-3.86* 


\mber of ' 
•Vrior Hearings 


.143 


0.5 


1 


81. . 


0,5 




62.. 


' 0.3 


' 0.5 


i 

2.429* 


- - - 

i 


fiae 
Served 


116. 


' 10: 


9 . : 


; ' 59 


11' ' 


• 9 


47"';' 


9 


•*• .10 


1.050 


1 -1.00 ' 


. Minimum 
Sentence 


139 . ■ 


35 


19 : 




25 


■ 9.. '.: 


59 


48 




5.825* 


, 


Maximum 
Sentence 


. 103 


59 


. 6 ' 


71 » 


58 


• 7. 


32 ' 


60 


• " o . 


• 0 ' 


1.18 ' 



T 



* Significant at the^ one-percent level of confidence 



Ratings of Residents Convicted of Other Felonies, Analyzed by Decisions to Grant or Deny Parole 



Variables 

■, : t 




. Overa. 


LI 


Granted \ 


■ 1 i . i. M 

; Denied 


■ . . F • 


t 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


, i *» ■. 

Mean 


Deviation 


Number. 


Meaji 


■ ouuiQara , 

Deviation 


Seriousness 
of Offense*. 


-408 


42 


11. . 


235 . 


39 


10 


173 ■ 


45 


12 


; 1,583* 




Parole - 
Prognosis 


40? 


,-44, 


17 


233 


49 


16* ' 


174 


36 


16 


• 1.007 


,-7.69* 


. Institutional 
Discipline 


319' 


: 31 


10' ■ ■ 


191 . 


■ 33 , 


9 


128 


28 


11 


1.395; 


-4.02* 


Program 

Participation . 


317 ' 


'32 




• 

191 


34 ' 


• 9 


126 ' 


'30 


i 

9 


■ 1.112 


1 • V*. 

-4.41* • 


Assaultive 
Potential 


411 


b 

.24 


' .' 9 


237 


21 


/ r 
. . 7 i 


174 • 


27 « 


t 10 


1.520* 




Prior Criminal 
Record 


408 


28 


7 • 




26 


• : v 


' 171 ' 


. 30 


7 ' ; 


1.021 


W 


Social • 
Stability 


394 


23 ' 


•• 7 


, 225 \ 


: 24 


7 ' 


* 

169. • 


21 


6 


1.299 . 


-3.41* 


Number of 
Prior Hearings 


411* 


1" 


>1 ■ 


238 


1 


1 


173 . 


,1 




1.049 


-4.03* 


Time . \ . 
Served 


404 


14 


* 14 


■ ,231 


ft 

14 . 


li 


i r- " 

. 173' 


i 

12 


V 


2.814* 




Minimum : 
Sentence 


414 


'39L' 


' . 22 . 


239 


33. 


: 16 ■ 


* 175 


49 • 


•25 ■ 


, 2.380* 




Maximum I , J ..„ 
Sentence 


' 418 


180 


1 ' 


240 


180 


|1 


178> 


180- 


. 0 ' 


0; 


-0.84 



* Significant at the one-percent level of confidence ■ 3 



Table 8.8? Correlations of Ratings, Time Served, Number of Prior Hearings, 
; Minimum and Maximum .Sentence, with. Numbers of Cases Entering Computation* 



1 ■ / 


" ' 

Variables 


j l 


2 


,. 3 


; 4' 


i 

5 : 


r • 

'6 


7 


8 1 


.9 


, 10 


11 \. 


, 1 


Decision. •: 


\ 

': . X 


.1,206 

• 


1,181 


. 905. 


■899 


1,205 


1,202 , 


1,154 


1,221 


1,161 


1,210 


.2 

"f . 


Seriousness 
of Offense 


■ -.48 


.' ■ i 

j 


.1,321 1,045 

- _. i . 


1/039 


1,344 


1,337 


1,287 


1,361 


1,296 


1,342 


3 


Parole . 
Prognosis ■ 


■ \35 


-.13 ' 


i 


1,030 

i . ■ . 
i 


1,025 


- 1,323 


1,315 


1,267 


; 1,334 


1,273 


.1,318 


4 


Institutional 
Discipline 


• ill 


M i 




1 


1,057 


1,052. 


.1,041 


1,000 


1,065 


1,022 


1,040 


"T 


Program 

. Participation 


; • J3 


.03 " 


"TFT 


V79 




' 1,047 


1,036 


:. '955j 1,059 


1,020 


1,034 


6 


Assaultive 
Potential • 


-.47 


v66 


-.39, 


r.19 : 


-.24 : 




1,344 


1,297, 1,359 1,296 


1,339 


7 


.Prior. Criminal 
Record 


-.23 




-.38 


;-.15 


-.19 


\40 




1,296 


1,352 


1/288' 


1,333 


8 


Social 
.Stability 


' J6 


-.04 




M 


.48 


-.31. 


-.27 




. 1,302 


1,239; 

t, 


1,284 


,9 


Number of 
Prior Hearings 






.00 


..00 


.04 


•JL4 . 

* 


.08 . 


-.06 N 

i ! \ 


1,312 

< 


1,357 


10 


Time 
Served 






-.02 


.01 

. * k ; 


..08- 


■ .20 


.14 


-.03 


■ 




1,300= 


11 


Minimum • 
Sentence 


• -.38 




-.18 




.05 


M 


. J7 ' ; 


-.05' 




.32 


12 


Maximum 
Sentence 


-.32. 


J>0 


-.11 


Jl22 


.07 


" J6 


— 4 


.-.02 


N — 

ill 


.29 '; 

i 

, L 


^63: 



*' Correlation coefficients are shown below the diagonal (i.e., lower portion of table); numbers 
entering the, computation are shown above the diagonal /i.e., upper portion), Significant ' 
correlations (p <.01) are underlined.' / ' 
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- • It is .noteworthy that the seriousness and assaultive 
potential judgments .were substantially correlated (r 
.66). Also, program participation and institutional dis- 
cipline, ratings were highly correlated (r - .79). 

• ■ •' The relation of individual judgments (and of sentence 
minima and maxima) to the time served by persons paroled 
may be seen from Table 8.9. (The number of prior hearings 
(r '.= .63) is a function of time served.) The seriousness 
judgment is next closely related to time required to be^ 
served (r = .36). Judgments of the prior criminal record 
had a moderate correlation with this decision outcome. The 
items "parole prognosis, institutional discipline and pro- 
gram participation had negligible positive correlations 
with time served. It may be noted that institutional dis- 
cipline and program participation 1 are highly correlated and 
that the seriousness judgments and ratings of assaultive 
potential" were substantially correlated as well.' 

Prediction of Minimum Sentence letting 

The multiple regression analysis summarized in Table 
8.10 shows that knowledge of the legal offense, together 
with the decision makers' judgments as to its seriousness, 
account for more than 60 percent of the variation in min- 
imum sentences set (R = .80). The items, included, besides 
the seriousness judgment, are' the non-violent offenses with 
maximum sentences of more than 10 and less than 20 years, 
a categorization of persons convicted of Murder 2, Kidnap- 
ping 1 or Rape 1, certain property offenses or escape > and 
the maximum sentence. The three items, seriousness of of- 
fense, maximum sentence, and first-degree murder, are by 
themselves reasonably helpful predictors of. the minimum 
sentence set at initial meetings. 

7 ' * 

Prediction of Time Served ^ 

Since nearly all who leave prison ^n. Washington State, 
do so by means of parole,' it was assumed that a study of 
time served by persons paroled would give the best guid- 
ance to the general policy of the Board. The summary of 
the regression analysis presented in Table 8.11 indicates 
that a modest prediction, "explaining" about one-fifth. of 
the variance, may be obtained from* four items. The single 
best predictor, by itself, is the rating of the seriousness 
of the offense; the second best is the judgment of prior 
criminal record. Classifications of offenders aocord^ng 
to certain drug sales or according to the non-violent of- 
fense class with a certain maximum sentence range^are also 
'included. • 

9sb^ I • 



Table 8.9: Correlations of Ratings/ Number of Prior Hearings, Time Served, Minimum Sentence, 
and Maximum Sentence, for Residents Paroled, with Numbers of Cases Entering Computation* 



« 

Variables 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 , 


9 


10 


11 


1 Seriousness 
of Offense • 




' 552 


458 


,454 


560 


560 


542 


566 


543 


561" 


558 


2 Parole 
Prognosis . 


.06 




453 


450 


553. 


554 


535 


559 


539 


555 




3 Institutional 
Discipline 


.09 


.47 




463 


463 


463 


448 


468 


445 


461 


460 


-4 . Program 

Participation 


.09 


.49 


.76 




459 


459 


444 


464 


444 


457 " 


460 


5 Assaultive 
Potential 


; ,52 


-.21 


-.16 


-.18 




563 


546 . 


569 


546 


.563 


561 


6 Prior Criminal 
Record 


.24 


-.31 


-.12 


-.15 


.38 




548 


569. 


546 . 


564 


561 


* 7 Social 

Stability 


, .02 . 


.51 


.43 


.47 


-.24 


-.27 




551 


. 528 


545 


543 


. 8 Number of Prior 
Hearings 


.30 


-.06 


-.09 


-.07 


.29 


-26 


-.20 




552 


569 


567 


9 Time 
Served 


.36 


-.03 


-.04 


-.05 


.30 


.32 


-.09 


.63 




546 


552 - 


10 Minimum 
Sentence 


.41 


.-07-- 


-■-..13- 


-10- 


.21 


.15 


.07 


.39 


.49 




561 


11 Maximum 
Sentence 


.28 


-.03* 


.07 


,07 


.15 


.2q 


.00 


.26 


.27 . 


-.38 





* Correlation coefficients are shown below the diagona| (i.e., lower pprtion of table); numbers 
entering the computation are shown above 'the diagonaj (i.e., upper portion). Significant 
correlations (p* .01) are underlined. 
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Table 8.10:' Regression of Resident Status and Decision-Maker Ratings ■'• 
■•• on Minimum Sentence Set at Initial Hearings' (N = 502)v 



Variables 


Multiple 
Correlation 1 
Coefficient 


R 2 


Change 
in R z 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


i 

' B 


Beta 


Non-violent offenses with 
maximum sentence of more 
than 10 and less than 20 
years 


.. .21 


. .04 

t 


.04' 


-.21 


-11.020 


-.084 


"Seriousness of Offense 


. .56 ■ 


.31 


.26 


.. ■ .55 , " 


.735 


.214 


Maximum Sentence 


.67 


.45 ' 


.14 


.56 , 


.228 


.335 


First Degree Murder 


. .77 


.60 


.15 


• .57 


.: 236.675 


.421 


Murder 2/Kidnap 1/Rape 1 


.79 


, .62 










.02 

t 


< 

.37 


■ 34.167 


.148 

> 


Larceny/Check offenses/ 
Embezzlement/Auto theft/ 
. Receiving stolen property/ 
Escape (all with maximum 
sentences of 20 years or . 
more) 


.80 


' , .63- 

« 


.01 


-.10 ,-• 


-30.733. 


-.139 


Constat \ 










-24.847 





■ . •? ;•. .... ,■ .■ 

. Table 8.11: Regression of Resident Status and Decision-Maker Ratings on. Months Served Under 
the • Washington State Board of Prison Terms and paroles by Residents Paroled (N = 530) 









j 








Variables 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 


R 2 


Change, 
in R^ 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


,B 


Beta 


Drug sales with maximum 
sentence of 20 years or 

MAMA 

more 


.05 . 


.003 


• ...003 .• 


.05 


3'. 648 


.029 


Non-violent offenses with 
maximum sentence of more 
man iu ana less tnan 10 
Y_ears 


,13 


.02 . 


.01 


✓ 

-.12 


- .546/ 


' -.020, 


ft 






.11 


. - 36 , .. . 


f\ r f\ 

.262 


.294 


Prior Criminal Record 


.43 


.19 


- .06- - 


,3-2 • 


.410 


.247 






Constant 










% ■ 

-5.821 





\ 



Tentative Models 



Minimum Sentence Model 

The first model presents guidelines for the setting of 
minimum seritences. An initial version, based on the re- 
gression analysis shown in Table 8.10, assumed that within 
offense classes the two principal dimensions of concern 
were seriousness of offense and maximum sentence. Dis- 
cussion with the Parole Board revealed such a scheme would 
now be unworkable since within offense classes maximum 
sentences now are, in many cases, invariant. The tenta- 
tive model therefore was modified to include as the second 
dimension a clasadf ication according to prior criminal re- 
cord. The inclusion of judgments of assaultive potential 
would perhaps "be . suggested by the correlations already 
described, except for the difficulty in obtaining an ob- 
jective, operationally defined measure and for the fact 
that assaultive potential and offense seriousness judg- 
ments were substantially correlated. 

The grid shown in Figure 8 . 1 presents a tentative 
guidelines model for the minimum term fix. Offenses are 
ordered within the general offense classes according to 
a rank ordering done earlier by the paroling authorities; 
the general .offense classes were ranked according to the 
raeanlseriousness rating of each group. (The pSrior record 
dimeffs-ion is- modified from the North Carolina scheme, see 
Chapter 3, Figure- 3.7; the modification was that all sen- 
tences were counted, that is, the definition of "active 
sentence" was ignored — by decisipji of the Board.) For 
each offense class, the mean minimum sentence and stand- 
ard deviations were used as a) guide for setting: the over- 



all range within an offense class. 

A second model for the setting of minimum sentence 
was elaborated also. The Board had, on March 31, 1976, 
adopted guidelines using the dimensions of seriousness 
and a measure of parole success probability (a Base Ex- 
pectancy measure), for the fixing of minimum terms. This 
alternative model is shown in Figure 8.2 

• * . ■ 4 ■ 

Time Served Model 

The second type of model provides tentative guide-: 
lines as to time to be served before parole. T £ is ro od ^! 
also makes use of the two dimensions, seriousnetes of the^ 
offense and prior criminal record. It is shown in Figure 
8.3. As in the model developed for the fixing of minimum 
sentences, .the offenses are ordered within the general of 
'fense classes according to the rank ordering developed by 
the Parole Board. The offense classes are ranked- according 
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Washington State ^pard. of Prison Terms aft-d Paroles, 
Tentative Guidelines for Minimum Sentence 

(in months except as indicated) • : ■■ 
. .' .:• '■ . - ■ ' ■ " . .. ^ . ■ 



Felony 
Glass 




Prior Criminal Record 


Offense Group 


None 


Minor 


Moderate 


Serious 




Promote suicide 
Unlawful imprisonment 
Bigamy 

Trading public office 
Perjury 2 # 
Tampering with witness 
Escape 2 

Possession of stolen 
property 2 


10-15 

— ; 


16-20 


< 

21-25 


" 26-30 




CDS with .2 -year maximum 
Forgery of prescription 
Others with 2-yr.- max. 


18-24 


25-30 


31-36 


37-42 


e 

e 

f 


Reckless burning 1 
. Malicious mischief 2 
Theft 2 ($250-$l, 500) . . 
Forgery 

Render criminal 

j 

assistance 1 
Promote prostitution 2 


. 20-2*5 


26-31 


32-36 


37-42- 


CDS with 5-year maximum 


10-23 


. 24-36 


37-48 


49-64 


Manslaughter 2 
Rape 3 
Assault 3 ■ 
Auto : thef t 
Extortion 2 
Incest 

Communication with rtiinor 
for immoral purpose 


* 

24-39 


t 

40-54' 


55-70 


71-84 


B 

.. * 


Livestock "theft 
'Poss. of stolen property 
Bribery 
Perjury 

Bribing witness 
^Promote prostitution 1 


> 

18-21 


'.:r 

22-26 


27-31 


r 32-36 


Burglary 2 

Theft 1 

Extortion 1 

Contraband 

Malicious mischief 

Escape 1 

CDS 


24-32 


33^42 ^ 


43^-51 




Manslaughter 1 
Assault 2 . 
Arsop 2 

Kidnap 2 — 
Robbery 2 
Rape 2 

Indecent liberties 
Fe Ion with f irearm 


36-48 


49-60 


t 

61-72 


' 73-84 

1 



Figure 8.1: Tentative Guidelines - Minimum Sentence 
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Felony 
Class 




Prior .Criminal; Record / 


Offense Group 


None 


' Minor 


Moderate 


Serious: 


Other 


Noh.-violent ; offenses, 

• ■* # 

including : : 
Burglary 
Larceny 
Auto theft . 
Possession of stolen 

j property 
-Drug offensefe 
Escape - 


9 18-26 


27-36 


* - 

r 

37-46 . 


47-56 


Violent offenses 

including: 
Assault 

Weapons violations 

Robbery . -"^"H- - 

Sex offenses 1 • • * 


24-42 


f . 

43-60 


■ \^-77 '•■ 


78-96 


* 

* 

A 
* 


3 : : 3 — : — " 

Larceny 

Receiving stolen r- 

property / 
Auto theft 
Escape 
Checks 
Other 


15-28 


29-42 


43-57 


58-72 


Sale of drugs ^to 

person under 18 , 
Sale of heroin 

(2nd offense) 


-\ 

.. 18-43 


44-69 


70-95 


96-120 


Assault 1 
j^son! 1 f». 

0bh^^y 1 
♦Burglary 1 


24-50 


51-78- 


79^105 

* 


106-132 


. Murder 2 
Kidnap 1 
Rape 1 


36-87 


88-136 


[ 139-189 


190-240 


• ■ ; i ; - ' . 

Murder 1. . . \ 


1(5-16 
years 


17-23 
years 


24-29 
years 


30^-36 .' 
year's 



Note: Felony classes are based on length of jfiafximum sentence*: 
Claiss C — 5 years or less 
Class B .- — 10 years or less 

Other 1 '- — more than 10 years , but less than ' 20 
Class A — 20 years or more 
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Fx gure 



8.1 : Tentative Guidelines - Minimum Sentence 
(continued) ' * . 
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Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles 
.Tentative Guidelines for Minimum Sentence 

(in months except • as| indicated) * 





■ - s 


Base Expectancy Groups > 


Felony 
Class 


Offense Group 


High J 
Success 


. Medium 
Success 


Low 
Success 




Promote suicide " ■ 
° Unlawful imprisonment 
Bigamy 

Trading public office 
Perjury 2 

Tampering with witness * 
Escape 2 

Possession of stolen 
property 2 


' 10-17 


17-24 


24-30 

* 




CDS with 2-year maximum 
Forgery. of prescription 
Others with 2-year maximum 


.18-26 


26-34 


.34-42 . 


c 


Reckless burning 1 
Malicious mischief 2 
Theft 2 . ($250-$l,500) 
Forgery \ 
Render criminal assist- 
ance 1 
Promote prostitution 2 


20-27 


27-34 


34-41 
\ 




CDS with 5-year maximum 


10-23 


23-36 


36-48 




» ^ ■ 

Manslaughter 2 

Rape 3 
Assault 3 
Auto theft 
Extortion 2 
Incest 

Communication -with minor ' 
for immoral purposes 


24-44 


44-64 , 


64-8£ 




Livestock theft 

Poss. of stolen property 

Bribery 

Perjury ; 

Bribing witness 

Promote prostitution 1 


18-24 


24-30 


30-36 


B 

• • 


Burglary 2 

Theft 1 " * 

Extortion 1 

Contraband 

Malicious mischief 

Escape 1 

CDS 


. 24-36 


( 

36-48 


48-60 , 




Manslaughter 1 
Assault 2 ^ 
Arson 2 

c * 

Kidnap 2 
Robbery 2 
Rape 2 

Indecent liberties 
Felon with firearm 


36-52 


52-68 


■c 

68-84 

v ■ ' - 



Figure 8.2: 

ERIC 
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Tentative Guidelines Using Base Expectancy Measures 
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Felony 
Class 


'" * / . 

Offense Group 


Base Expectancy Groups 


High fc 
Success 


Medium 
Success 


Low 
Success 


Other 


Non— violent offenses ^ 

including: 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Auto thefts . 

Possesion of stolen 

property 
Drug offenses 
Escape , 


18-31 


31-44 

; * . 


44-57 

v. 


Violent offenses, 

including : 

Assault . 

Weaporis ^violations 

Robbery 

Sex offenses 


24-48 


48-72 

- - 


72-96 


A 
• 


Larceny/ 

Receivipg stolen 
property ^ 
Auto thefi£ 
Escapee j ' 
Checks 

Other ^wS*-. 


■ 15^-34 


A 

34-53 


53-72 

- * 


Sale of drugs\)to^ 
•^ person under 18 ■ % ~ 
• Sale of heroin 
(2nd offense) 


18-52 


52-86 . .. 


i 86-120 


'Assault 1 
Arson 1 
Robbery -1 , 
Burglary 1 


24-60 


60-96 


96-132 

< 

i 


Murder 2 

Kidnap 1 v 
Rape 1 


36-104 


- 104-172 


' 172-240 


Murder 1 - „ 


10-J.9 
years 


19-28 
years 


28766 

years 



Note: Felony classes are based on length of maximum sentence 
Class C -- 5 years, or less 

Class B — » 10 years or less - % 
Other . — more than 10 years, but less than 20 
Class A — - 2-Q years*- 1 or more 



Figure 3.2, 
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Tentative Guidelines Using Base Expectancy Measures 
k ( conti n ued ) 
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Washington State Board of Prison Ternis and Paroles 
| V.y Tentative Guidelines for, Time to be Served 
V (in months) 



Felony 
Class 




Prior Criminal Record 


Offense Group 


None 


Minor 


Moderate 


-Serious 




CDS with 2 -year maximum 
Forgery of prescription 
Others with 2-yr. max. 


1-2 


2-3 


4-5; , 


5-6' 


C 

* 


Promote suicide 
Unlawful imprisonment 
Bigamy . . ' 
Trading public office 
Perjury 2 * 
Tampering with witness 
Escape 2 

Possession of stolen 
property 2 


1-3 


4-6 j 


7-9 


10-12 


CDS with 5-year maximum" 


2-5* 


6-10' 


11-14 


15-18 


Reckless burning 1 
Malicious mischief ,2 
Theft 2 ($250-51,500) 
Forgery 

Render crimirial 

assistance 1 
Promote prostitution 2 


t 


8-12 


1 

13-16. 


17-20 

■> i 


Manslaughter 2 
Rape 3 
Assault 3 
Auto theft 
Extortion 2 ' 
Incest * 

Communicate with minor 
for immoral purposfe 


6-12 


13-18 


19-24 


25-30 


B 


Livestock «thef t 

Poss . stolen property 

Bribery. 

Perjury 

Bribing witness 
Promote prostitution 1 


1-5 


6-11 


12-18. 


■CP 

19-24 


Burglary 2 

Theft 1 

Extortion 1 

Contraband 

Ma 1 i clous mi.sch i e f 

Escape 1 

CDS 


' ) 

i 

5-9 


10-15 


16-20 


21-25 


Manslaughter 1 
Assault 2 
Arson 2 
Kidnap 2 
Robbery 2 
Rape 2 

Indecent liberties >* 
Felon -with firearm 


5-12 


'* 

13-19 


<* 

20-26 

* 


* 

27-34 



O Figure 8.3} Tentative Guidelines - Time to be Served 




Felony 




Prior Criminal Record . 


Class 


Offense Group 




Mi mrtT" 

* A -4- 1 4V 


X 4t^S ^ 


Qpri oil ^ 


Other 


Non- violent offenses, 
» including: 
Burglary '■ . 
Larceny ■ % . 
Auto theft * . . 
Possession of stolen 

DroDertv 
Drug offenses 
Escape , , > 


• 

2-7 


) 

8-i3 


14-19 


• 

20-24 ■ 




Violent offenses, 

including: 
Assault 

Weapons' violations 

Robberv 

Sex offenses 


3-8 

I 


9-i5 


16-21 


22-28 




Larceny 

Receiving stolen 
Drooertv ** 
Auto theft 
Escape 

Phecks ■■ , ' 


i-8 


'9-17 


18-25 

i 


26-32 


,A 


Sal^ of drugs to 
person under 18 

kJClXC -i- 11CJL Xll ^^^^^^ 

(2nd offense) 


o — X Z) J 


X O — 4L O 






. « ■ 


Assault *1 

Arson 1 . • • 
Robbery 1 v ^ 
Burglary 1 


10-17 

• 


18-25 


26-^33 

^ 


34-40' 


■ 


Murder 2 * . v . . 
Kidnap 1 ^ 
Rape ' 1 


12-19 


20-28 


29-36- * 


37-44 


Murder 


■» 

i 


* 24-31 


32-39 


40-47 


48-54 



9 
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Note: Felony classes are based on length of maximum sentence: 
Class C 5 years or less 
- Class B — 10, years or less - 
Other — more than 10 years but less th&iju 20 
Class A — 20 years or more , ^fi - 



Figure 8*3: Tentatiye Guidelines - Time to be Served yh 

(continued) 
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; 'to n\ean seriousness ratings c*nd the prior criminal record 
classification previously described is also eitiployed., (A 
third model/, substituting the Base Expectancy Classifica- 
tion for the prior, record classes could, of course^, be 
substituted if desired by the Board.) 

'■■"».' . , . . * . " * - / ... 

*T±ffie constraints precluded a wholly adequate assess- 
ment of the fit of the guidelines .models in hew samples ' 
of decisions. For that assessment, the actual decisions 
(minimum sentences set and time served before parole)' for 
each individual in new samples would be required. Data 
wpre available, however, for the^ranjea of minimum sen- 
tences and time s£r,ved, by specific offense classification,- 
for two -samples. These data were available for all per- 
sons whose minimum terms were set during January, 1977 and 
for all persons released during November and December, 1976. 
Since the number of crises in a givpn classification (such 
as specific offense by prior record) tends to be small 
(often onje or twb persons), the individual data is known 
from the range for most but not all~cases. """»,'.■ 

The^ijMinimum Sentence Model I (Figure 8.1, Felony Class 
by Prip^^^arimihal Record) was Assessed in ^this way. Min- 
imum sentences were assigned in January , Ij ffi ? to 80 per- 
sons. The _ minimum sentences by offense were "known (from 
the ranges, as noted aboveO for all a individuals but six; 
the sentences by offense and prior record were lyiowri' for 
61 persons. > . # ^ - 

+ * « ' ^ - * ■; v 

The minimum sentences were set within the specified I 
, guideline ranges for the offenses shown (disregarding prior . 
record) 89 percent of the time. When the classification 
is based on both the offense and prior record., "however, 
only 31 percent of cases were within the more restricted 
guideline ranges. Many (4 4 percent) were fixed below the 
guideline ranges; the' remaining fourth, of course, were m \ 
set above these ranges V " 



This examination is sufficient to sugges^ that tlhe 
offense seriousness classification and "the ranges shown 
may be quite-adequate for the minimum sentence mbdel $ Th6 
prior record Classification, on the" other hand f ^aj&p.e&rs ^~ 
add little to the ability of the model to de%7 
decisions. 




It was not possible, with available data 
the other tentative models in this waiyV Port-..™-^ w 
Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles i^L 
equipped to further this study with thqf aid of staff of ^ 
the Parole Decisions Project. Jt is hoped that the Board 
will be able to examine the tentative models in la more 
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detailed way, then revise them. 

The next steps toward shaping the models to provide 
better descriptions of decisions , an<3 a better "fit""~lbf 
the models to current decisions, should be to examine this 
fit in new samples * The results should aid in the deci- 
sion as to whether the second dimension" included , (after 
offense seriousness) . should be ,the prior ^jbrd or Base 

« Expectancy Classification. The Board may, on the other 
hand/ wish to consider also the implications for paroling 
philosophy give* by this decision. for example, the in- 
clusion of the Base Expectancy measure may be more in ac- 
cord with .an indeterminate sentencing philosophy , while ° 
the inclusion of the prior recprd classification may be 
^ore consistent with desert principles. In any "6ase^ a 

• further examination of the models in relation to present 
practice would bg, useful^ p £, 

After such te&^ing, it sgeijis probable that th<£ ten- 
tative yodels proposed f modified from analysis of actual 
^decisibnfe compared with' those ^expected from the models, . 
could be revised to. proyid^ guidelines useful to the > ' 
"Board. . > -. • r . > . ft 



Chapter 9 
New Jersey - 

Carol Rauh and Don M. Gottf redson 

.•-"■.*,.•■-■ " * 

The* New Jersey State Parole Board is composed of 
three persons — a Chairman and two Associate Members — - 
who are responsible for deciding individual cases and 
f brrour&ting jparoling policy. The Board has jurisdiction 
over inmates in the state prison complex^ and over persons 
serving sentences of one year or more in the county cor- 
rectional facilities of Essex, Hudson r'^tiddles'ex and < 
Mercer counties. % V 

Cases are prepared for the Board's consideration by 
parole counselors assigned to the correctional facilities 
where inmates are hbused. There is a full-time counselor 
at ea6h of the three, adtfit institutions for men (Trenton , 
Railway, and Leesburg State Prisons); One counselor for 
the facilities at Yarrdville and Bordentown; ?nd a part- 
time counselor at ttfe Clinton facility 'for wofnen, where 
a small p iamb er of men are also housed. 

Before the actual parole hearing, eligible % inmates 
are interviewed by the parole counselor and informed as 
.to what will occur at the hearing. The counselor also ' : \ 
prepares a summary of the - inmate 1 s histcfry for reference 
by the Board during the hearing. Comments as' to whether 

parole. is recQirunended may be included; 

*» ■ _ - * 

The Board considers about 2,5Q0 cases per year . 
Hearings are conducted for all inmates eligible for pa- 
role. Eligibility varies by offender status, as described 
in the statutes (NJSA 30 V4-123 . 10 through 123 . 12) — —First 
offenders are required to serve either their minimum sen- 
tence less commutation time, or one-third of the fixed 
maximum sentence less commutation time. Persons deemed . 
second of f fenders must serve one-half of the maximum sen- 
tence; t:hird offenders • two-thirds , atnd fourth offenders 
four- fifths* of the maximum sentence , al^L less commutation 
time., Offenders with life sentences are . eligible after 
25^ years, less commutation time. * 

, " ' ; ' ■; , ■ • - ■ ■ . ' . ' : -■ 

There are three . decision alternatives in the New 
Jersey paroling process: ah inmate may be granted parole , 
scheduled for a rehearing, or required to serve the max- 
imum sentence Irfess commutation \ ti^\e f witha&t further pa- 
role consideratioh. A unanimous: Board decision is re-v 
quired'; for parole to be. granted. ETach case is- heard by 



the full Boaid; and if the members are unable to reach 
consensus, the inmates is rescheduled for hearing at ^a 
later, date. | 

New Jersey law specifies that the Board shall not 
grant parole absent the opinxoii that there is reasonably 
probability that the prisoner witl live in the cdrtimUnity 
without violation of the law, that his release is com- 
patible with the welfare of society, and that he has a 
suitable community plan, including provision for self-sus 
taining employment TNJSA 30:4-123.14 and 123.19) • . The^ 
^inf ormatioji whaTch ntay be used in the .parole , determination 
is alsQ set forth by statute (NJSA 30:4-123.18) and re- 
lates to the areas of institutional behavior, work per- 
formance, attitude , the circumstances of the offense, and 
prior history. . 

■ ~N ■ ' ; . ■ - . - 

Data Collection 

' ' ' ' ■ " ■ " «■ 

Members of the research '.te4m' initially met with- the 

New' Jersey State Parole Board in April, 1975 to discuss 
their active collaboration in the study. The incumbent 
Chairman was Ihen in the process of leaving the Board; 
lEor this reason/ active data collection did not begin 
until alhiost a year later, .after a new Chairman was ap- 
pointed. ' fr 

The form used to collect the data, shown in Ap- 
pendix G, was based. on that used in* the other states. 
Modifications were made, to adapt the form to the .partic- 
ular concferns of " the New Jersey Board; these additional 
items were included as a result of ,di§pussi ; ons with mem- 
bers of ; the Board;." A rating of the qualj^ ; :pf, the, in- 
mate' s; parole plan was included as a scale, as .well as 
items concerning the number of prior probations., parqles, 
and. such ^evocations ; the offender's status as described^ 
i"n the statutes y % and inf ormatioft on. escape arid work rer 
lease and furlough performance'. x : \ * ,i r 

Data ' collection began oh February 1 1976 and con- 
•tihuedrthrough June 3 0 , , 1*97 6 .- A • total . of 1,051 case etfal 
uation forms /-representing .597. case decisions , -was com- , 
pletedV . Initiates. $n the sample with maximum Sentences of 
more than 30 years (17 "persons) were excluded from the ^ 
analyses due to ~ special; cohqerns surrounding the releiase 
pf these long-term offenders'. ■ " 

initially, three fornis per c^se were completed, one 
by each ' Board member , >-soj that Board member var iabil ity 
c6ul<3 be Assessed, This analysis has hot yet, been under- 
vtake^yioweverv due to time constraints 6f* the pro ject, 



which required that primary emphasis be given to the * 
^development of paroling policy guidelines. 

So that -the data could be analyzed on .an individual 
case basis, -a procedure was developed to merge 9 the in- 
formation for. each case where more than one form per case 
had' been completed (193 cases). This procedure involved 
the. calculation of a mean 'Board rating for each scale 
on the form; the other static items, including offense, 
r time" served, and- maximum sentence, also were recorded on 
the single combined' card. Analyses were performed using - 
this merged^data set, together with the data set resulting 
from the 4 04 cases where a single form had been completed. 
Bj/br the* latter, it had been decided that the Board member 
completing the form would . rate . the case based' on Board' . 
consensus . 



Preliminary Analyses • » ; 

As an initial approach to understanding the nature 
of the parole decision in New Jersey, a variety of, de- 
scriptive analyses wer\e performed to examine the relations, 
ambng^^he items collecWc^ by means of the case evaluation 
form. Discussions with the^Board revealed their concern 
over the nature of the commitment^ of fense, It therefore 
seemed reasonable to begin by dividing the sample into 
offense groups f and by viewing the relations of the var- 
iables to the granting of parole irr each group. * * 

Parole'granting according to a set of brbad) offense 
groups is shown' in Table 9.1. A-s can be seen, the parole 
rate varies by type, gf offense) from a rate, of 41 percent 
for the homicide/manslaughter group. to 59 percent for the 
larceny, fraud, and check of fense 'group. 

*. ' "*» 

. The Board's ratings of offenders. convicted of of- 
fenses classed as , "violent" (including homicide," sex of- 
fenses, robbery, and assault see -Table 9.1) may be 
seen in Table 9.2. (The. data collection form included ' 
in. Appendix D will assist the reader in interpreting 
the rat|tigs;. note that the ranges of judgments allowed 
vary among . the items) .- Significant differences between-;, 
inmates paroled and denied were -found for some but no 

. all, of the included variables. - Those denied (i.e., /con-' 
tinued) received more variable ratings of seriousness of. 
offense and institutional discipline than did those pa- 
roled.* 'Inmates paroled were/rated better risks,/ as 
having somewhat . better institutional discipline K kd6. pro- 
gram participation records/ as being less "prone to as- 
saultive behavior, -.as having less serious prior criminal 

' record's , " and as haying somewhat better w parole .plans . . 




Table 9.1 



Offenders Granted Parole, Analyzed by Offense Group 



Offense Grou^; / 



N 



Percent Granted Parole" 



Murder, Manslaughter 
Sex Offenses." 
Robbery f * 
Burglary 

Assault, Kidnap, Weapons 
violations- ",_ • 

Drug Offenses • 

Larceny, Fraud, Check Offenses, 
Embezzlement, Receiving. Stolen 
Property 

Other Offenses . * 



81 
38 
152 

7 3 

' /, 
111 

70 



32 
19 



41 



45 
45 

49 
51 



\ 



59 
53 



All Violent Offenses 
All Non-violent Offenses 



382 
194 



45 
51 



All Offenses . 



576 



47 



4 



Table 9.2 •: 

Ratings of Offenders jDonVicted of Violent Offenses, 
Analyzed by Decisions to Grant Parole, Rehear, or Serve Maximum 
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.Variables 


1 Parole 


Rehear 


' F 


t ' 


Serve Maximum 


Nitaber 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number ■ 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation • 


Number 


Mean 


OLQHUCUU a 

Deviation 


Seriousness 
of Offense 


168 , 


63: . 


. 10 ' 


■ 184 , 


•68 


12 


i . 

555* 




25 


65. 


■ ' 9, 


'Parole 
Proanosis 


■ 170 ■ ' 


46 


8 ., 


184 


38 


10 


i—i 

1.074 


8.04* 


25' 


32 


10' 


Institutional v 
Discidine 


168 


31 


• 7 


183 


t 

28 ; 


' 9 


' 1 429* 




24 ..' 


23 . 


,7 ' 


Program 
Participation 


>• 

169' 


• 32 . 


v 6 


' 183 


28 ; 


,'.7 ■'. 


1.189 


5.47* 


> 

24 


23 




Assaultive 
Potential 


168 


35 




181 


3,8 


7. ' '> 


1.101 


-4.10*' 


24, . 


39 




. Prior Criminal 
Record 


168 - 


35 


11 


184 V 


38 


11 


■1.013 


f-2.15 


2f 


41 




, Quality of 
Parole Plan 


159: 


32 


■ 6 \ 


167 ' 


28 


5' 


1.234 


6.89* ' 


.21 


26/- : 


■ 6" 3 


Number of Prior 
1 Hearings 


171 ' 


r, 


■ 1 '.. • 


■ 186 ■. 


1 i 




1.130 '.; 


2,26 




1 


• :1. 


Time 
■Served 


t 

170. \ 


v~ 

37 


. 24 


183' 


f 

37 


22 


1.126 


* i 

-o.io 


25; ' • 


.42" 


(>,■■■ 
35. 


Maximum , 
: Sentence 


t ■ 

171 ■ 


*r — - 

103' 




■m 


129 


73 


1:170 

X I X I V 


-3.46* 


,1 . 1 1 

r 

29 


80 ' 


'67 ' 


Effective . 
Sentence 


171 


75 


43- 


lBfi 


91 


48 


1.201 


-3.2i* 


1 

1" 
<v 




44 


Offender 
'Status ' . 


171 
in 


1 
1 


V t J 


186 


1 

1 


: (1 1 


2.025*. 




2*' 


1 5 


1 


Niunhpr of Prior 
Probations . 


166 


1 


1. 


184 


r 


.1 


1.065 ; 


>-0,98 


24 ■ 


' 1.5 


1.5 


Number of. Prior , , 
Probation 
Revocations . 


•169 


,0.3 


• u ' 


• 186 


•0.5 


■ ■ ^ 
1 ,. 


1.273 


* 

-2.27 


*- 


0.5 • 


'{ 1 


Number of Pr(tar 
Paroles 


171 , 


1 


. ' i' . 


186 


1 , 


'. 1 


1'.145 


-1.49 '* 




1 


' i" 


Number of 'Prior 
"Parole 
. Revocations 


t 

170 . 


0.5 ' 


:: ,' 


186 


0.5. 


1"' 


1.612* 




«! 


1 


1 J 

W- 1 1 



;..* Significant at (he one-percent level of confidence / 
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Those, continued had, on the average, longer maximum sen- 
<-terices.. Of fenders ' required* to serve out their maximum 
sentence had, on the average, served *more time on sen- 
tences that were considerably shorter than 'persons who: 
were paroled or scheduled for another hearing f This 
group also had greater pr^or contact with the law. 

The comparisons (on the satne measures) of offenders 
convicted of non-violent offenses are shown in Table 9.3. 
Inmates denied parole (those scheduled for another hear- 
ing and those made to serve the maximum sentence) were 
judged as more variable on institutional discipline, less 
variable on the quality of parole plans. They were rated 
as poorer risks, as having poorer program participation, and 
a,3 having higher potential for assaultive behavior. The 
••Serye^taxi^rn^^ gproup had servjed slightly more time on . 
s$nt$nces that w£re, on . t(ie arverage,, considerabIy--siiorter , 





Board member judgments of : of Senders within -each. 
- fense group may be seen in Tables 9 . 4 , 9 .5 , and 9w6 . \ Only 
the variables on whiciFi inmates paroled and those scheduled 
for a rehearing differed significantly (on either the tekt 
of homogeneity of v^iiTiance or of the difference between \ 
means) are shown; statistical tests fojb the "Serye Max- 
imum" group were ignored due to the small sample. There 
are differences in the expected directiions fat inmates 
granted and denied parole . * ' / 

» An- Examination of the correlation matrix (Table 9.7) 
shows that parole prbgnasis was the variable most highly 
correlated with decisions oyer, the .w^hole sample, and it was 
only moderately correlated : (r pi) = .38) i The quality of 
the^parole plan was moderately related to decisions also 
J&^pb = * 34-)' . Other items had signif icant but low associa- 
tions with the decisions: progra^ "participation. ( r pb = -28) 
institutional discipline (i^pb — - 25), assaultive potential 
( r pb = ~-21) , seriousness of the offense (^p^ = ^.21) . 

Since none of the associations was more than modest,, 
these Variables merely suggested some- areas which may af- 
fect the Board's decisions on parole granting Wreus con- 
tinuance, r ';■ 



. When a .siitjijbar s analysis was <tone cone 
sons paroled (.23 3r>a^ : very strong positive 
found between the maximum sentence and time 
tody, in months (r = .87) . That is, three- 
cent) of the variation in decision outcomes, 
months served , among paroled^Tf fenders , wa 
simplg/ by the maximum sentp^rce. . It^rnay be 
the dFecision is to parole, the actual time 




ng. only per\ 
elation was 
.served in cus- 
fourths ... (7 6 per- 

measured by) 
s accounted for 
said thaLt, once - 
to be served ' 
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Ratings of Offenders Convicted of 'NoHiolent^ffenses, i 
-.V ' Analyzed by Decisions to^rant Parole/. Rehear , or Serve Maximum ' :■ : J / 



i ' ' ♦ • " 

Variables 




Parol 


1 


L ■■ Rehear ' • 


F 


d 


Serve Maximum 


Number 


Mean 


Standard , 

Dpviat \ fin ' 

Lit V 1U U 


Number- ' 


" Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean - 


Standard , 
' Deviation 


' Seriousness 
■ of Offense ■ 


98 4 


50 


10 - 


' 76 - 


■ i 

54 


r 

12' 


1.355 


-2.08 - 


20 


'56' 


10 


Parole .* 
Prognosis 


97 

—2' 


44 


11 


'75: 


37 


' 9 ■ 


1,516 


3.87* 


20 i 


h^i — 

hi 


Iv 

11 


Institutipnal 
Discipline 


98' 


32 • 


6 

V 


76 


28 


8' . 


;. ; ' 

1.766* 


- - , 


— " 

20 ,' 


r 1 - 

27 


1 . ft 

7 


Program 
Participation 


95 


30 . 


6 


74- 


27 


,6 


1.015 


2.84* 


fi9 


27 ' 


7 


Assaultive 
Potential ' 


95 


26^ 


7 


74 


30 


••8" 


1,256 


-2.86* 


"19 


29 


' ' 7 


Prior Criminal , 
Record- 


96 ■ 


36 


11 


76/ 


40 


10 


1.258 


-2.32 


20 


45 


7 


Quality of. , 
Parole Plan •'. 


8'3'.] 


31 


■ ' -6 


' 65"'' 


,28 


5 


1.824* 




17 


28 :■' 


, i 


.Number of Prior 
-'Hearings 


97 


1 . 


' 1 ; 

1 


. 76 


"0.5 ■ 


- i ■ 


1.310 


0.98 


» 

20 


1 


1 


.Time ' 

fWed, ■ '>'f 


98 . 


22 




76 . ■ •••• 


2.0 


14 ■''.'■ 


1.592 . 




20 


26^' 


1, 

17 


y Maximum > . 
. Sentence"" 


. 96 


62 




76 


'67 . 


48 


1.206 


1.11 | 
-0.69 


•i 

20 


46 . 


1 / 

•' .27 , ': 


Effective '"H-.,, 
Sentence ,' v 


96' - . 


J* 

.46 . 




76 


50 


'32 


1.075 


-0.91 


20. 


35 '■ 


■ 20 .' 


Offender 
- Status i 


98 


1: 


* 

0.5 


76 


' 1 


; 0.5 


1.314 ' 


-0.78 


20 


2 


\ 

1.5. 


Number of Prior 
1 Probations 


96'- ' 


y 


I ■ 


75 


. 1.5 


1.5 


1.615 ■ 


-0.98 




20 


'A 


1 ■ ; 


■ Number of Prior '■ 
Probation ' 
Revocations 


98 


tS.5 


V 

1 


76': ' 


0l5 


, l 


'9 

.'1.373 


-0.30 




20 '•:. 


;\ 




Number of Prior- 
Paroles , 


98 


1 . • 


'"' 1 : 


76. 


1.5 


1.5 


1J57 ' 


■1.65 


\ 


20 


-is* 


^ 2' ' 


Number of Prior 
Parole 

Revocations ' 


97 


.0.5' 


: 1 


■■'.! 

'¥ 


1 


. 1 , 


2.170* 




20 . 


1' 


•' 1.5 



Significant at the one-percent level of confidence •' " !; \ '■•''' Q(>° 
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Ratings of Offender's, bf Of%nse Group, 'by Decisions to Grant Parole,, Rehear, or Serve 



Table, 

t 




MURDER AND "MANSLAUGHTER. 



" Variables , 


\ 


Parole 




l . Rehear 


•' » 
F 


,.t 


Serve Maximum 


. 4 

Number 


• r. 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


'Standard; 
Deviation 


Number^ 


■Mean 


■ Standard 
Deviation 


Seriousness 
■ -of- Offense 


• 33 


72 ■ 


9 • 


47 > 


79 


9 - , 


1.153 


-3.68* 


'o< 


« 




! Parole 
" Prognosis 


33 


55; : \: 10 " . 


46 


■44 


' 11 


io92 


V59*. ■ 


0' 




.i 


i v Program 
: Participation 


• 32 ' 


• ' 1 '.• ' 
'33 ; . 6 


47 '•■ 


29 


6 


1.026 


3.18* 


o : 






! Quality of 

■ Parole Plan ■ 
i— - — - — < 


' 31 


i 


" 

44*' 


- ■- , f 

'29 : 


5 ■ 


1.167 , 


3.36*' 


. ' 

0" 




m , 


: Number of Prior* 
! Probation 
■ Revocations. 


33 ;,. 


1 ! 
• 0.1 '. 0,3 i * - 48 * 


. o.i ■ 


1 0.5 ' 


2.573* 




'f 

.1 0 




i 'i 1 


1 ■ , 

i 

^ ' »: ' ■ 




•ASSAULT, KIDNAP, .AND .WEAPONS VIOLATIONS 


V 


I*. J . 


... > 


Parole 
'Prognosis 


■ 54 


44 ." 


■ • 9 


50' 


f. ■ .. ■ 

37 


.9 


1.085 


3.56* 


7 


35 


8 


• Institutional 
/Discipline . j 53 


32 


T7- 

^_ 


49 ' 


i 

28' 


6': 


1.418 


' 2.73* 


;7 




'' V / 


| Program 

[■■■ Participation. ' ; 54 




" •• 

' 5 


50 


28 , 




1.48-q ' 


3.43* . 


' 7 


21 


* • ' ' 
4 " 


| Assaultive 
"Potential i 53 : 


■34 ! 6 


49 ' ' 


1 

39 


'7. 


1.178 


-3.51* 


7 


'41 


i 

7 


j Quality of 1 • 

, Parole Plan ' ; ' 51 

| ■ r~ -.. — M 


31'- : • 4 V; 


45' 


• ' 
28 


5 . ■■ 


1.985* 




r ■ 


.26 ■ 


. '■; ■ . 
.5-1 


; Number of Prior : 

} Hearings '54. ,' i.'l , ' j 


'•.50', 


' 1- 


1 ' • . 


■ 2.300* 




'7 


1 , 


. f. 


i Time ' ... ■ . !• ■. • . , 
\ • Served , 29 25 


* 

' 50 i 29 


17 ;• 


2.245* 


• 


7. 


■' ' • J 

■28 ■ ■ 2.3 . . / 


; Namber of Prior ," , ■ ; .,, ..' I 
.'Probation /: \ • 
• Revocations . ' 54. ' 0. : 3 " \0.6 


50 ' ; 


1, 


2.935* 


- 


l / 

■■■ ..1 ' ■ •: 

7 1 0.3 1 ■ 0.5 



jgnificant at the one.-percen.t level ofWidejicel 
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Table 9.5 



^Ratings of Offenders by Offense Group, by Decisions to Grant Parole, Rehear, or Serve Maximum 




f! — r-ri 

i 

■•' f ■ 




' 1 




ROBBERY 


. .. .. ■ . . * . . 


'•r 


1 








\ V 


x / Parole 


Rehear 






•Serve Maximum 


Variables XJ* 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean : 


Standard 

Deviation 




t 


'Number 


Mean " 


otanualu 

beviation 


parole 

! Prognosis 

i i 1 1 


67 , , 


.44 ' 


— / 

. 7.' 


' '70'' 


34 ' 


9 ' 


; 1 

1 402 


6,71* 


14:.' 


30 


— "~"7P — r 

• y.v. ' 
'9, V 


r Institutional 1 

i Discipline 

rr — 


67 


29 . 


' 7 


69 


25 


'9 • 


i 1 672 


■ 1 13* 


"7 — T 1 

: i4- - 


i—? — 
21 


7 : ; ) 


Program 
1 Participation . 


67 , 


i 

30 


6 


68 


27. 


7 . 


■ 1 SSI 






21 ' 


5 ... 


\ Assaultive' ■ . .' 

Potential 
t V- 2 — 


or 


71 


J 




J? j 


' V I ' ' 


'■'1 44?' 


v ♦ J / 


14-4 


\ . 

, SI 


■ T 

/; 


Prior Criminal 1 
;. Record 


00 


77 


in 


70 


H2 


* 

8 ■ 


1.772* 






An 
4U 




Quality of. 
Parole Plan • 


DO 


70 


0 


61' 


'." . 
.27 


6 


1.358. 


4,43* 


■ ■ ■ 

. Li 


% 1 


, r 1 ■ ■ 


Offender ■ 
j Status 


DO 


1 

I 


U. D 


70 


1 


" 0.3 " 


3,750* 


- 


14 


4 


1 


I- Number of Prior 
j'' Parole 
f.Revocatiortf 


i 

67 


0.6' 


l -n, 


70 ' 


1 


»•! ' 




■ „ 




1 


j "■" 

■ t. 

i ; 


i 


■> 


t 




' SEX OFFENSES 




. 4' 








! Seriousness ' 

! of Offense' '■ ' 

i 


16 


62 


, 9 ■ 


18 


71 ' : 


' ' 8' 


1 W 
1* Jit 


-3.^* ' 


4* 


68, 


■■'■'10 ' 


• Parole ■ . • 
1 Prognosis 




49 


■9 


18 


38 


:"8 


1 179 


3.68* 


1 

i 4 

i 


35 


13 ' 


Quality of , 
Parole Plan, 




' 36 ; 


7 ' 


17 




3 


5;027* 


- 3 


27 


.6. 


Offender 
Status 


16 


t 

■ "■ 

■1 


0.5 


| 18 ' 


, l 


0.3 


3.48\* 


i i 1 
i ■ i 


1 ~J 1 

; 1.5 


• 0.9 / 


Number .of Prior 
■'Paroles 


' 16 » 


! 1 ' 


1 " 


18' 


■ 0.5 


' ■ 0.5' . 


3.773* 




i 1 

. 4 .. 


2 


1.5 ^ 


. Number of Prior 
/ Probations 
■Revocations' 






i 0.3 • 


18 . 
' ? 1 i , — 


0.5 , 




4.348* 


1. -«t . 

i- 


i '4 ' 0.5 


1 , 



9 

ERIC 



. * Significant at the 'One-percent level of confidence 
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Table 9.6 



. Ratings of Offenders by Offense Group, by Decisions to Grant Parole, Rehear, or Serve Maximum 

) - • ~ 



1 ^ 

BURGLARY 


Variables 


Parole 




Rehear 


F 


t 


Serve Maximum 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number 


Mean 


oianuaru 
Deviation 


Quality of 
Parole Plan / 


27 


32 


i 

6 


26 


28 


4 


2.575 


2.57* 


8 


26 


6 


LARCENY r CHECK OFFENSES, AND EMBEZZL 


BMENT 




Tine 
Served 


19 


15' 


12 


8 


13 


4 


10.344* 




5 


22 


13 


Maximum ; 
Sentence / 


18 


48 


48 


8 


40 


11 


19.154* 




5 ' 


34 


18 


Effective 
Sentence 




19 


34 


33 


8 


31 


8 


19.337* 




5 


26 


13 


Offender 
Status , 




19 


1 


o 


8 


1.5 


1 


0 .. 


-3.77* 


5 


■ 1.5 


0.5 




' DRUG OFFENSE 


!S - 


Institutional 
Discipline 


36 


32 


4 


30 


30 


10 


4.782* 




4 


23 


5 


Time ; 
Served, 


36 


2? ; 19 , 


30 ■ 


20 


10 


3.429* ' 




4 


32 


> 

31 


\Number of Prior 
Parole 
Revocations 


36 


i 

0.3 ! , 0-7 


30 


0.5 


1 


2.376* 




— — ' 1 ' 

\ 
1 

1. 

1 

4 2 


3 ! 


t , | 
OTHER OFFENSES 


Parole 
. Prognosis 


10 


51 


11 


8 


36 


7 


2.274 


3.33* 


1 ! 40 


i 

_j : 


Institutional 
.Discipline 


10 


37 




8 


28 




1.626 


4', 08* 


1 -j 

l< i 30 


1 0 ; 


'Assaultive 
Potential , 


10 


t 

19 


5 ' 


8 


30 


15 


9.038* 




1 

1 30 


0 



* Significant at the one-percent level of confidence 
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appeals to be guided by the judicially imposed sentence 
or* to be guided by factors correlated with those used in 
sentencing. 1 The offense seriousness ratings were moder- 
ately correlated with time served among those paroled 
(r = .39). A low positive association was found (r = .28) 
between judgments of assaultive potential and months 
served. Other items had low, negligible, or no correla- 
tion with time served. 

Of course, many of the items included were correlated 
with each other, as seen in Table 9.7, which gives a 
matrix of correlations for the whole sample. For example,, 
moderate correlations with the Board's judgments, of pa- 
role prognosis were found: w,ith ratings of institutional 
discipline (. of program participation (.38), of prior 

criminal record T 1 - . 46 ) , of parole plan (.46), and with 
the number of prior parole's (-.32). A low negative cor- 
relation (- . 28 ) was found between prior parole revoca- 
tions and time served. ' 



Formulation of Tentative Guidelines 

Following the method used in both the earlier study 
with the United States Parole Commission and the more 
recent work with the California Youth Authority and 
Washington State paroling authority, tentative guidelines' 
for New Jersey were derived from multiple linear regres- 
sion analyses of the data. This technique was used be- 
cause it takes into account the relations of the items to 
the decisions, their intercorrelations, and provides an 
estimate of the weight that should be applied to each 
item used in arriving at an expected value. 

The model conceptualizes the decision process as a 
sequential one. The first task is to estimate the ex- 



1 Unless there is a legislatively prescribed man- 
datory sentence, New Jersey judges have discretion in 
sentencing within ranges prescribed for particular of- 
fenses. When an offender is sentenced to prison, a sen- 
tence with minimum and maximum limits must be imposed 
(NJSA 2A:164-17). The minimum must be one year; the 
maximum cannot exceed that provided by 'statute. In mul- , 
tiple offense convictions , consecutive sentences may be 
imposed. Prior convictions for high misdemeanors enable 
the imposition of a longer sentence than otherwise per- 
mitted, with the maxima of sentences lengthened' in this 
manner limited according to the number of prior convic- 
tions (NJSA 2A:85-8; 85-9; 85-12). \ 




» Table 9.7 

Correlations of Mings, Number of Prior Hearings', Time Served, (toxin Sentence 
Offender Status and Prior Supervision Record, with Numbers of Cases Entering Computation 1 



Variables 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


1 Decision 




3/1 


3/i 






301 


jDO 


31* 


J /3 


57? 


■ 571 
j /i 


576 


565 


'573 


576 


573 


2 Seriousness 
of Offense 






CCQ 


3b/ 


CGI 
DDI 


CCO 
330 


304 


3U7 


3/U 


30/ 


30 D 


571 

3/1 


301 


56R 

JOG 


571 

1 


Jug 


3 Parole 
Prognosis 




-.04 


v 

\ 


C££ 


30* ' 


330 


30 j 


311 


3/U 


567 
30/ 


30/ 


571 

3/1 


30V 


300 


571 
j f i 


568 


■ 4 Institutional 
i Discipline 




-.02, 


.40 




CO 
3oZ 


330 


co 

301 




CM 
300 


300 


ccc 

303 


3D? 


CCA 
330 


3D0 


303 


5fifi 

3DO 


5 Program 
Participation 




.02 




it* 

.45 




etc 
333 


cci 

33/ 


cm 
307 


CCI 

3bJ 


301 




3D4 


CCI 
33J 


301 


CCA 

304 


3D1 


6 Assaultive 
Potential 


-.21 


.51 


-.15 


-.22 


".07 




333 




can 

30U 


330 


557 
33/ 


5A1 
301 


33v 


55A 

330 


561 


55fl 


7 Prior Criminal 
Record 


-.16 


-.0/ 


-.4o 


-.2b 




♦ 16 




5na 

jUO 


567 
3D / 


' 304 


5M 

3D J 


5fiR 

JvQ 




565 




565 


8 Quality of 
Parole Plan ■ 


.34 


-.13 


.46 


.30 


.38 


-.10 


-.32 




CI 1 
311 


3U: 


cm 

31U 


519 
3U 


5fl9 
3U£ 


511 
311 


519 

31a 

C 


50Q 


Prior Hearings 


• U r 


. 10 


02 


- 20 


- 05 




OS 

.up 


04 




571 


570 


565 


564 


572 


575 


572 


10 Time 
Served 


-.02 


.J8 


-.01 


-02 


-.01 


,28 


.00 


.02 


ill 




568 


572 


561 


570 


572 


570 


11 Maximum 
Sentence 


-.11 


.46 


.,08 


-.03 


.08 

1 


.31 


-.07 


.06 


.36 


.83 




571 


560 


568 


571 


568 


12 Offender 
Status 


-.01 


-.08 


-07 


.01 


-,0b' 


-.02 


.22 


-.09 


-.06 


.06 


-.07 




565 


. 573 


576 


573 


13 Number of Prior 
Probations 


-.06 


-.02 


■Jl 


-03 


,-.04 


.04 


J7 


-JJ 


.02 


-.06 


-.11 


-.02 




562 


565 


562 


14 Number of. Prior 
Ppbation Revocations 


-.09 


.05 


-09 




-.07 


.09 


J8 


-.18 


.03 


-as 


-JO 


-.06 


J9 




573 


571 


15 Number of Prior 
Paroles 


-oo 


-JO 


-02 


-JO 


-.16 


.06 


.43 


-ill 


.07 


-.01 


-.08 


.08 


08 


04 




573 


16 Number of Prior 
Parole Revocations 


-03 


.02 


-08 


-07 


-.11 


.12 


.34 


-.19 


;09 


.03 


-.02 


.02 


05. 


v34 


Hi 





* Correlation coefficients are shown below the diagonal (i.e., lower portion of the table); numbers entering the computation are shown above the 
diagonal (i.e., upper portion). Significant correlations (p <.01) are underlined. 
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pected length of time to, be served in confinement before 
parole. J First the appropriate length of time to be 

served- r iif _paroled r is-determi-ned--and--compared-wxth-the 

actual time that. has been served. If the inmate is 
(on the basis of that comparison) deemed to have served 
sufficient time, the guideline form,, called a "Parole 
Expectancy" which seeks to differentiate between inmates 
granted parole and those denied, incompleted to deter- 
mine, on the basis of further Board judgments, "readir 
ness" for parole. In the case of inmates denied parole, 
there is a further decision: should the inmate be re- 
scheduled for a hearing at a later date {and if so, when?) 
or should the maximum sentence, less commutation time, be 
served? 

The summary of the regression analysis with time 
served as the dependent variable is shown in Table N 9.8. 
The v, multiple correlation coefficient of .88 indicates a 
very strong association of these items, in a linear com- 
bination with time to be served before parole (accounting 
for more than three- fourths of the variation in time 
served). The Board's judgments of seriousness of the 
offense, prior criminal record, program participation, 
and quality of the parole plan add very little informa- 
tion to that given simply by the maximum sentence assigned 
by the court. 2 

The summary of the regression analysis with parole 
granted versus denied as the dependent variable is shown 
in Table 9. 9. The multiple correlation coefficient of 
.48 indicates that a moderate (approximate, though not - 
close) prediction of the probability of parole may be 
discerned from the maximum Sentence augmented by the 
Board's assessments of the parole prognosis, the serious- 
ness of the offense, participation in institutional pro- , 
grams, and quality of the parole plan. 



Adaptation of the Regression Equations to the Tentative 
Guideline Model 

The tentative guideline model provides a sequential 
decision scheme which incorporates concerns for both 
punishment and crime control. First, a structure is 
given to determine the expected tide to be served prior 



2 The item "assaultive potential," mentioned above 
as having a low correlation with time served, was de- ' 
leted from the analysis in view of the difficulty in 
operational definition. — >o*\ 



Table 9.8 



degression of Offender Status Variables' and Decision-Maker Ratings on 
Months Served in Custody by Offenders Paroled (N = 233) 
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VarioDleS 


Multiple 
Correlation 
Coefficient 
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in R 2 


Correlation 
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.312 
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.855 
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.75 


.001 
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.39 
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.035 


Program Participation 


' .87 


.75 


.002 


.12 


-.137 


-.035 


Prior Criminal Record 




.77 


.01 


.13 


.264 


.124 


Parole Plan 

• 


.88 . 


.77 


.0001 


.08 
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.011 
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Table 9.9 



Regression of Offender Status Variables and Decision-Maker Ratings on 
„ Parole Decision Outcomes (Grant/Deny) (N = 504) 



Variables* 


Multiple 
Correlation 


r2' 


Change 
in R' 


Correlation 
Coefficient** 


B ■ 


Beta 


Maximum Sentence 


.13 


* 

.02 


.02 


-.13 


-.001 


-.082 


Seriousness of the \ Offense 


■ 23 . 


.05 


.04, 


-.23 


- 006 




9 !■ 1 

Parole Prognosis 


.44 


.20 


.14 


.39 


.012 


.276 


Program Participation 


.47, . 


.22 


.02 


.29 


.010 


.136 


Quality of Parole Plan 


.48 


.23 ' 


.01 


.30 


.011 


.137 


Constant 










-.248 

1 





* Point biserial correlation coefficients with decision outcome scored parole = 1, deny a 0 
** Variables were excluded when less than one percent increase in R 2 obtained by inclusion 



to parole, if paroled. If an offender is deemed on that 
basis to have served sufficient -time, the model then pro- 
vides a procedure for the decision to parole or not. 
Given that the decision is to deny parole, a. guide is in- 
cluded for determining the appropriate continuance. 

A gvtide to the first two decisions, adapted from 
the regression analysis and modified by discussions with 
the Board is shown in Figure 9.1. The dimensions used to 
formulate the grid — maximum sentence and prior criminal 
record — are the variables which "explained" most of the 
variation in time served; but it should be noted- that only 
a small contribution was made by the prior record ratings. ' 
The classification scheme developed for North Carolina 
for rating/inmates ' prior record (Chapter 3 f page 65 ) 
was included in the model as an example; a procedure 
based' on actual practices of the New Jersey Board would 
have to be developed as a next step toward operational- 
izing the model. For each maximum sentence category, the 
mean time served and standard deviations were used as a. 
guide for setting the overall range within each category. 

If it appears that sufficient time has been served 
by the offender, parole then would be decided from a 
basis of further judgments by the Board. The "Parole 
Expectancy, " shown in Figure 9.1, includes the Board's 
ratings of quality of the parole plan, program participa- 
tion, parole prognosis, and seriousness of the offense. 
(This device is adapted directly from the regression equa- 
tion. ) As noted in discussing the similar California 
Youth Authority model (page 178 ) , this scheme thus 
includes substantial subjectivity but it does require that 
these judgments be made explicitly. Development of ob- 
jective classification procedures to substitute for the 
subjective ratings (or an empirically derived prediction 
device in the case of the parole prognosis item) was dis^- 
cussed with the Board as a desirable refinement of the N 
model. 

The score ranges developed from the procedures shown 
in Figure 9.1 are shown in Table 9.10 as a possible deci- 
sion rule. The proportions granted parole decrease with 
decreasing scores. The three general categories were 
defined somewhat arbitrarily and after inspection of the 
data in order to identify, if possible, substantial groups 
with high and low probabilities of parole. It should be 
noted that these data all relate to the sample initially 
studied and do not involve a "validation" or "test" sam- 
ple. In the absence of such repeated samples, the risk 
of capitalizing on chance variation' is enhanced, but the 
£Rj£!vailability of these awaits further study. Since the 



New Jersey state Parole Board 
Tentative Guidelines 



For offenders with" sentences of 30 yeara "or less" 

MAXIMUM SENTENCE: ' years 

I. PRIOR CRIMINAL RECORD CLASSIFICATION 

(Do not include present sentence, juvenile record, arrests and 'convictions 
not fol?.owed by incarceration.) 



Class 

-* 
B' ■ 
C 
D 
E 



Length of prior ^Maximum Active Sentences * 
Over 10 years 

Over 5 years, including but riot exceeding 10 years 
Over 1 year, including but not exceeding 5 years 
Over 6 months, including but not exceeding 1 year 
Six months or less 



None 



Sentences at this level: 



Greatest possible sentence no 
combinations at this level: convictions 



* An active sentence is a sentence on 
which the offender actually served 
prison or javl time. 



i Minor 
D, E 

ID + 2E's 

4E T s 

2D'S 



Moderate 
B, C, D, B 
10 

2C's 

1C + 2D's 

1C + 4E's 

1C + ID + 2E f s 

2D's + 4E's 

ID + 6E's 

ae's 

4D*s 



Ser io* :* 

A, B, C, D, £ 

Any combination 
that exceedu 
ftoderate 



The Board may go outside the guidelines to take into consideration mitigating factori 
or aggravating factors such as fines, juvenile record, probations, suspended 
sentences, reprimands, and the seriousness or frequency of the offenses. / 



BOARD RATING: 



GUIDELINE RATING: „___ 

For a Board rating OUTSIDE guidelines, please state reasons: 
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II. To determine TIME TO Be SERVED BEFORE PAROLE, locate the offender on the 
grid, acc^r^ing' to the Maximum Sentence and Prior Criminal Record Rating . 



Maximum Sentence 


Prior Criminal Record 


None 


Mi nor [ Moderate 


Serious 


Ji years or Ifcss 


6- n mos. 


10-12 mos. 


13-15 mos. 


16-18 mos. 


More than 3, but 
no more than 
5^ years 


12-16 mos. 


17-21 mos* 


22-25 mos . 


26-30 mos. 


More than 5^ but 
no more than 
£ years 


18-24 mos. 


2 5-30 mos. 


31-36 mos. 


37-42 mos. 


More than 7 , but 
no more than 
12 years - 


24-32 mos. 


31-40 mos. 


41-48 moa. 


49-54 mos. 


More than , 
12 years 


36-60 mos. 


61-84 mos. 


85-115 mos. 


116-144 mos. 



0 
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months 
months 



TIME TO BE SERVED (from grid): 

Actual Time served to Date : ^ 

DECISION RULE 1 : 

If sufficient time has not been served, DV\W PAROLE. 

•*f *• . 

If TIME TO BE SERVED and Actual Time Served to Date are similar (operationally' 
define "similar") , please complete the following "Decision Expectancy" to 
determine if the inmate meets the parole criteria. 

figure 9. 1 t Tentative fSuSdolinem 

*~ S.J ^ 
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III, DECISION EXPECTANCY (to he completed for inmates who are deemeci to have 

served sufficient time) 
/ v SCORE 

/ A. Add: • 

1, Quality of Parole Plan: 



very poor poor adequate good very good 

10 20 30 40 50 

2. Program Participation: 

very poor poor adequate good very good 

10 20 30 40 50 

3- Parole Prognosis: 



0 10 20 30 40 30 60 70- 80 90 100 



Add A 1 through A 3: TOTAL 



B . Subtract: 

Seriousness of the offense 



10 20 30 40^ 50 60 80 90 



TOTAL B 



PAROLE SCORE: 



TOTAL A 



TOTAL B 



PAROLE SCORE 



DECISION RULE 2: 




Parole Scoro 


Decision PoLicy 




1. 


50 or above 


Grant parole*' ^fZ 




2 . 


29 - 49 


Board Review** 




3. 


28 or below 

( including negative 


Ur.i.y parole 



numbers J 

* Reasons to be given for departures 
** Reasons to be given in all cases 



DECISION r " 



Grant parole 



Deny parole 



Board Review 



If the decision is to deny parole , please consult Figure 2 to determine 
the appropriate length of continuance. 

Reasons for decision (if required by Decision Rule 2) 



Favorable factors: 

G ood response to programs 

Recent good conduct 

" * F amily is supportive 

Crimes were not against person (s) 

Minor role in offense 



_No weapon involved 

jContinufed treatment planned 

f ol lowing release 

Other: 



Unfavorable factors : 

Serious nature of the offense 

Seriousness of prior record 

Previous parole violations 

Previous probation violations 

J disciplinary problems while incarcerated 

Recent unfavorable psychological report 

Drug use or addiction ^ 

No community support 



Needs to complete program (s) 
Negative staff evaluations 
^Other: 



Board Member: 



Date : 



Figure 9.1: Tentative Guidelines (continued) 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Table 9.10 / 

/ 

f 

Decision Rule: Grant Parole/Rehear / 

' • / 
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Percent 
Percent Granted 
Parole Score of Cases Parole 



A. 58 or over 31 

B. 37 - 57 40 

C. 36 or less 29 



73 
53 
13 



/ 

Decision / Percent Expected 
Policy / Outside Guidelines* 



Gran 7 role 

Board 7 Review** 

/ 

/ 

Rehear 

/ 

/ 

, ; 



/ 

* Reasons to be given for departures 

. , . • / 
** Board Review and decision, with reasons given 



7.7 
0 

3.8 



11.5 



Decision Rationale: 



48. 5 



11. 5 



40.0 



/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

Percent of decisions made consistent with" 
general policy 

/' 

^ Percent of decisions made outside guidelines, 
/ with reasons given 

Pergent of decisions made by Board Review, 
with reasons given 



100.0 
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association between scores and granting of parole is 
modest, there is a substantial middle group (4 0 percent 
of the cases) where little guidance is given by the 
guidelines. 

Time ranges within which the continuance for persons 
denied parole may be set were developed from frequency 
distributions bf the length of time continued for cases 
in each offense category. Groups with similar means, 
medians, and standard deviations, were combined to form 
the six categories, shown in the guidelines (Figure 9.2). 
The median time continued is given in addition to -the 
range as a reference point for locating particular cases 
within the ranges. The offense classes shown in Figure 
9.2 give a general indication of the offenses included in 
each category. A specific listing of offenses is included 
as part of the guidelines and is shown in Figure 9.3. 



Review with the Board 



The tentative guideline model, as well as the results 
from the preliminary analyses, were presented to the Board 
and discussed. The guideline strategies were explained, 
and the need for further refinement and testing of the 
models was stressed. It was emphasized that objective 
classifications of the subjective variables contained in 
the guidelines should be developed from further study of 
Board practices. These operational definitions then could 
be substituted for the subjective judgments required xn 
the present tentative guideline model. 

In addition, further study of the "Serve Max" deci- 
sion group (inmates who must serve their maximum sentence, 
less commutation time, without further parole consideration) 
is' necessary to determine under what circumstances thxs con- 
tinuance is deemed appropriate by the Board. The sample 
of cases in the study receiving this decision was too 
small' (45) to permit any full analysis. 

Further, it was explained to the Board that before 
implementation, -any guideline model must first be vali- 
dated oh a recent sample of cases and tested on a pilot/ t 
basis! in the actual decision-making process. The model 
may thus be adjusted to more accurately reflect Board 
policy and practices. 

Further birections Toward an Operational Guideline System 
in New Jersey 

Since time constraints o,f the "Classification for 

> f 

- 2<JD 
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Commitment Offense: 



Locate the inmate by his commitment offense, to determine the appro- 
priate continuance length. In the case of multiple offenses, locate 
the inmate by the most serious offense. 



Offense Class 




Continuance 


Median Time 




No. 


Offenses Included 




Range* 


Continued 




I 


Murder , Manslaughter 


9 


to 15 months 


12 months 




IX- ' 


Robbery, Burglary 


8 


to 12 months 


.10 months 




III 


Assaul t , Kidnapping 
Sex offenses, Weapons 
violations, Arson 


6 .to 12 months 


10 months 




IV 


Drug offenses 


6 


to 12 months 


9 months 




V 


Larceny, Fraud, Check 
offenses, Embezzlement r 
Receiving stolen property 


3 


to 12 months 


8 months 




VI 


Other offenses 


3 


to 12 months 


7 months 





* Reasons to be given for departures 

Length of continuance: months Date of next hearing: 



It should be noted that Serve Max is considered a continuance outside 
the guidelines, for which reasons must be given* 

Reasons for decision (if guidelines were not followed): 

Favorable factors: Unfavorable factors: 

Needs to> complete program {s) 
Serious nature of the offense 
Recent unfavorable psychological 
report 

Lack of community support 
Negative staff evaluations 
Disciplinary problems 
Other: 



Minor role in offense 
No weapon involved 
Max-out date near 
Ot^her: * 



Board Member: Date: 




Figure 9*2: Expected Length of Continuance 
(for inmates denied parole)' 



Offenses Included 



Murder , unspecified 
Murder,, 1st 
Murder, 2nd 
Vehicular homicide 

'Manslaughter, voluntary/involuntary 
Homicide of law enforcement officer 
Child abuse {death incurred) 

Robbery , armed/unarmed 
Burrlary, breaking and entering 

Atrocious assault and battery 

Assault of law enforcement officer 

Attempt or assault to rob 

Attempt or assau.lt to murder 

Attempt or assault to rape 

Child Abuse (no death) 

Rape , forcible 

Other sex offenses 

Arson 

Kidnapping 

Weapons violations, discharge of firearms 

Drug offenses (distribution, possessipn) 

Grand larceny, theft 
Fraud 

Embezzlement 
Petty larceny, theft 
Receiving stolen property 
Auto theft, joyriding 
Forgery, check offenses 
Credit card theft or fraud 

Other offenses, including: 
Gambling 

Driving offenses, hit and run 
Alcohol violations 
Malicious destruction of property 
No n- s uppor t 

Prostitution , pandering 
Loitering , trespassing 

Disturbing the peace, disorderly conduct 
Resisting arrest 

Contributing to the delinquency of a 
.minor 

Distribution of pornography 
Bigamy 

Habitual offender 



9.3: Offense Classes 



Parole Decision Policy" project have precluded the test- 
ing and further development of the tentative guideline 
model, the Chairman of the New Jersey State Parole Board 
has submitted a request to the state planning agency 
for funding to continue work on the guidelines, with a 
view toward implementation . Additional work on the New 
Jersey guidelines would follow the procedures developed 
and employed in the other states, namely, validation on 
a recent. sample of cases, further reviews with the Board 
development of operational definitions where required, 
implementation of the guidelines on a pilot basis, col- 
lection of additional data to monitor how accurately 
Board practices are reflected, and adjustment and re- 
finement of the model. 

While the guidelines at present are tentative, they 
do provide a starting point for further development and 
eventual implementation of a policy control system. 



- * 
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Chapter 10 

GUIDELINES FOR GUIDELINE DEVELOPMENT 
Don M. Gottfredson and Leslie T. Wilkins 

Can the steps to be followed in developing guidelines 
tor parole decision-making be -recommended or prescribed'? 
The decision problem itself varies among paroling juris- 
dictions and they have differing resources available to , 
assist in such development. Alternative methods for de- 
veloping guidelines have not been compared systematical ly. 
Nevertheless, a sequence of activities is at least im- • 
plicitly suggested by * the studies done so far. This se- 
quence can be listed, and some alternative, possibly 
helpful routes may be identified at each step. Such a 
listing and discussion may be useful to others who seek 
to develop similar tools. 



Goals 

The general goal is to develop clear; explicit rules 
for structuring; discretion without eliminating it. This 
general goal contains within it three related purposes: 

1. Aid decision-makers in reaching equitable 
individual case decisions, 

2. Provide a definition of general policy 
that gives a framework within which in- 
dividual decisions are made, 

« 

3. Provide a basis for an evolutionary pro- 
cess of systematic review and change of 
decision policy. ~ J 

We have assumed arbitrarily that a guidelines model 
allows for sufficient discretion without imposing undue * 
constraints on decisions (while contributing to the evo- 
lution of new policy) when about 80 percent of decisions . 
fall within the policy model. Some models (of the kind 
we have called matrix models) allow for further discre- 
tion within the model. 

• .-^ _ « • — 

r 

Sequence of Steps in Guideline Development 

A general model for action research was noted in the 
Preface to this report. That model includes the followinq 
steps: 
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1. Analysis 

2. Fact-finding 

3. Conceptualization 
{ 4 . ' Planning 

5.. Execution 

6. More fact-finding 

7. Evaluation 



q'. 'Repetition of this circle of activities, 
".indeed, a spiral of such circles." 

Each of these steps and the need for repetition of the 
"circles" may be discussed further. 



Analysis of the Decision ; Problem 

•/' Any decision has three main components: an objective 
(d(r objectives), alternatives, and information.. In a ra- 
tional decision, that alternative will be chosen that, in 
"the liqht of the information available, maximizes the like- 
lihood that the objective will be attained. Each component 
should be assessed. 

Objectives ;- ' 

The objectives, of parole decisions are not readily 
defined, may differ over jurisdictions (or among decision- 
makers in a given jurisdiction)', and may be conflicting. 
Research is needed'that can help clarify objectives and 
define how these are- to be measured; this can set the 
'stage for an assessment of the rationality of .decisions 

and of decision models). The studies reported here had 
the more limited objective of defining presumed implicit 
policies without regard to an assessment of rationality 
or effectiveness of these policies. 

Alternatives ' . . 

The alternatives available to the decision-maker may 
be defined, sometimes quite readily, from observation of 
hearings or from discussion with the decision-makers them- 
selves. These alternatives differ among jurisdictions. 

A first issue to be decided is "what are the deci- 
sion alternatives?" In one jurisdiction, these may in- 
clude, for example, the choices "parole, continue for re- 
hearing after 6 months , or continue for rehear £ nq .^f^ 
12 months.". In another, the alternatives may be- P ar ° le ' 
deny, or continue (to some specified time) . In yet a 



'S'anford, N . , op. ait., 1970. 
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different paroling jurisdiction, the decision may call for 
setting the minimum sentence; or it may call for setting 
a date for a new hearing, which decision may amount to a 
presumptive parole' date, subject to later revision. To 
other parole boards, it may be clear that nearly all of- 
fenders will, at some time, leave prison under parole su- 
pervision; the question is when. The decision problem in 
this case may more usefully be regarded as one of deciding 
how long the term of incarceration is to be, or (from a 
somewhat different perspective) of establishing the point 
in time at which the offender is- to be paroled. 

Decision outcomes (alternatives) we sought to model 
in this study included the following: 

1. parole vs. continue 

2. parole vs. continue 6 months vs. continue 12 months 

3. length of continuance ^ • 

4. minimum sentence setting 

5. time to be served 

Information Resources 

The data resources which may provide information (i.e., 
data elements, that reduce uncertainty in the decisions) 
vary . among paroling jurisdictions from agencies with- essen- 
tially no systematic statistical record-keeping to those 
with sophisticated statistical systems. Most boards have 
one resource in common: nearly all contributed (or have 
contributed) data to the Uniform Parole Reports program. 
All have case records on individual offenders; but these 
vary substantially in content. Although an orderly process 
-for development of guidelines could proceed from an adequate 
data base, allowing an empirical assessment of relations 
of objective offender data to decision outcomes, such a 
^data base is not available in most jurisdictions. As a 
" result, it is necessary to assess, in any jurisdiction, 
the available data, clerical and statistical assistance, 
and related resources as a preliminary to planning to de- 
velop guidelines. Such an assessment should help in deci- 
sions concerning the alternative methods discussed below. 

Fact Finding 

The "fact-finding" aim which identifies the next step 
in the- sequence of tasks for guideline development refers 
to determining the relations of data elements to the deci- 
sion outcomes. As outlined below, two -general strategies 
for identifying such relations have been tried.- One i$ 
more strictly (or blindly) empirical , relating offender- 
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characteristics to decision outcomes. The other begins 
with subjective assessments by the decision-makers and 
assesses the relation of these judgments to the decision 
outcomes. 



Developing a Data Base 

If an adequate information base in unavailable and 
if resources permit its development, there is now a con- 
siderable body of experience to guide that effort. The 
main specific advice- that can be offered here is that the 
data system be developed in such a way that it can meet 
also the reporting requirements of national data systems 
involving parole. Any ongoing information system designed 
to serve the needs of paroling authorities .should take ac- 
count not only of policy development and assessment objec- 
tives, but should, at the same time, contribute to resolu- 
tions of other management problems and enable the board 
to participate in national systems of criminal justice 
statistics. A parole data prototype system is N outlined 
below in order to indicate the elements minimally neces- 
sary at present to meet requirements of the national sys- 
tems: the Uniform Parole Reports program, the Offender 
Based Transaction System, the Offender Based System of 
Correctional Information and Statistics, and the National 
Prisoner Statistics Program. 2 This prototype system must 
be augmented by the data elements desired for guideline 
development or monitoring in a specific jurisdiction. 

Parole Data Prototype , 

An information system incorporating all the data ele- 
ments identified as essential or important and listed in , 
the prototype would allow the board to satisfy the rele- 
vant reporting requirements ' of the UPR, OBSCIS and ^NPS 
data collection systems. These are minimum expectations 
for a serviceable parole data system, besides guideline 
needs. In the prototype the set of elements identified 



C 



2 Neithercutt, M. G., w. H. Moseley, and E. A. Wenk, 
Unifo rm' Parole Reports: A National Correctional Data Sys - 
tem. Davis, California: NCCD Research Center, March 197 5 ; 
Appendix A. and OBSCIS: Offender-Based State C orrections 
Information System Volume 1, The OBSCIS Approach . Sacra- 
mento : n^, r , inn. . Mrv 1975 and OBSCIST Offender- 
Based State. Corrections Information System Volume 3, OBSCIS 
Dat a Dictionary . SEARCH Group, Inc., May 1975. 

Adapted from a model prepared for this project by 

staff of the NCCD Research Center under the supervision of 
Dr. M. G. Neithercutt. 
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° • / 
as essential is considered to form a basis allowtng- as- 
sessment of board decisions and parolee supervision ex- * 
p^riences. Some agencies will be faced with difficul- 
ties in obtaining uniform and accurate reporting of pa- 
role performance (and perhaps other) data, particularly 
where the parole board exercises no direct control over 
field supervision functions. Without the essential set 
of elements proposed here, however, a board cannot ex- 
pect to monitor its decision-making or parole program 
placements in terms of parolee outcome (time and nature 
of technical violations, new offenses, attendant board 
or other actions, etc.). 

All the^OBSCIS "core" and a great many of the "re- 
commended" elements in that system are included as es- 
sential elements. ( . These may be relevant to parole in- 
formation in three respects: first, where parole deci- 
sions are based on an inmate's institutional status or 
experience (custody level , disciplinary infractions , ' work 
assignment, etc.); second, where parole agency actions 
are scheduled (in a managerial sense) to coincide with 
timing of institutional functions and locations of in- 
mates (e.g., location of inmate due for particular in- 
terviews or hearings) ; and third, where the parole agency 
contributes to and is serviced by a coherent, centralized 
dc^ta system. 

In the first case, the determination to include or 
exclude particular elements hinges upon the degree that 
information is considered relevant to parole release or 
other parole authority decisions. For managerial support, 
information contemplated by such elements as "Status Ac- 
tion , " "Status Location;" and" "'Status Type," may suffice. 
A more management-oriented system . would , however, include 
additional data to facilitate scheduling of agency ac- 
tivities (e.g., Date/Time for Initial interview, Tickler 
Files (reminders) of cases due for hearing in x months — 
for assignment to staff members for workup, etc.). Such 
elements (and report feedback) could be tailored to the 
individual agency activity structure and organizational 
.needs. This data system description is designed to as- 
sure that national data needs, to the the degree they 
are foreseeable, will be satisfied, through a vehicle 
meeting agency requirements in each topic- area. 

Superscripts are used to identify the inclusion of 
elements in the various national systems, as follows: 

, 1. Element contained in UPR 

2. Element contained in the Core Element Set of 
OBSCIS - 
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3. Element contained in Recommended set ofT)BSCIS 

4 . Element contained in NPS 

5. Element contained in OBTS 

a. Ethnic group - OBSCIS uses CCH codes 

b. Commitment offense - OBSCIS uses a two-part code 
as follows: 

The offense code indicates the major 
offense for which the offender was 
committed on the current sentence. 
The coding structure consists of two 
parts. (1) The first part is a code 
for the major offense/ which will be 
specific to each state, depending on 
the particular state's statutes. 
(2) The second part of the offense 
code enables, individual states to 
"translate" their own offense codes 
into a standardized code to allow for 
national comparability of offenses. 
UPR collects only the second part. 

c. Date of Execution (Death) - This will supply NPS 
with the fact of execution 

d. Number of prior parole releases - OBSCIS terms 
this element "Parole History" 



ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 



1. Offender 



Offender Name 2 

Commitment Name - the com- 
mitment name includes the 
last, first, and middle 
names of the offender as 
they appear on the com- 
mitment papers 



Sex 1 



Unknown 

Male 

Female 



12 5 



Birth Date 

Month 

Day 

Year 



Ethnic Group 1 



s a 



Caucasian > 
Negro 

Latin American 
American Indian 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other Oriental 
Other . 
Unknown 
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Known Number of Prior Com- 
mitments to Adult Correc- 
tional Institutions (Re- 
formatories or Prisons) 1 2 

None Five 

One Six 

Two Seven 

Three Eight 

Four Nine or More 



Drug Use 1 

0 None or unknown 

1 Any use 

Alqohol Involvement 1 

0 None or unknown 

1 Alcohol involvement 

FBI Number 2 



Intelligence 2 

This elements provides 
for a code indicating 
the offender 1 s intel- 
ligence category 



Last School Grade Completed 2 



Tested Grade Level 2 

Grade level test given 
at initial diagnostic 
screening 



Known Number of Prior Sen- 
tences Excluding Prison or 
Reformatory (including jail, 
camp, juvenile confinement, 
probation, fines, or sus- 
pended sentences) 1 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 



Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 

Nine or More 



Current Address 

iThe name of the state and 
county in which the of- 
fender lived at the time 
of his arrest will be re- 
corded under this element 
The state code is stand- 
ardized and the county 
code will be specific to 
each state . 



Physical and Other Disabil- 
ities 2 



This element serves as a 
flag to indicate where the 
of fender 1 s . program or work 
activities must be re-, 
stricted due to physiolog- 
ical and/or psychological 
disabilities . 

Yes 
No 
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Commitment Offense 



i 2 b 



County of Commitment 2 
Unique to each state 



Court 



Effective Date of Sentence 1 3 

Month 

Day 

Year 

3 a:; 
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1 



Sentence Minimum/Maximum 3 



This is a two-part ele- 
ment 9 specifying the cum- 
ulative sentence for the 
offender. It is coded 
in years/months/days. 
The two parts consist 
of the overall minimum 
land the overall maximum 
^sentence (i.e., the larg- 
est minimum and maximum 
in the case of consecu- 
tive sentences) . Life, 
death, and undetermined 
sentences will be spec- 
ified as required by in- 
dividual states 



Type of Sentence 

Simple 1 2 

Multiple 1 

Concurrent 2 
Consecutive 2 



Sentence Modification 2 



\ 



Indicates whether or not 
the offender's sentence 
has been aggravated 

Yes 
No 



3 . Institutionalization 



%/ 

Date of Admission to Con- 
finement 1 2 5 

/ Month / 
Day 
Year 



Type of Admission 1 

New Court Commitment 
Not by revocation of 
probation 
Probation revoked 

Parole Violator 

Without new court com- 
mitment 

With new court commit- 
ment 

Transfer in from Out of 
State 

Escapee Return under Old 
Sentence 

Return from Temporary 
Authorized Absence 



Date of Execution 

Month 

Day 

Year 



Status Action" 



This element records the 
reasons for the offender's 
latest status change 



Status Date 2 5 

This date is the month, 
day, and year when any ele 
ment of the offender's sta 
tus changes . The date , in 
effect , indicates the term 
ination of one status and 
the beginning of the next. 



c 



3 in 
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Status Jurisdiction 2 5 

This status element is an 
indication of the entity 
which has overall legal 
authority and responsi- 
bility for the offender 



Status Location 2 5 

This refers to the actual 
physical location of the 
offender. The coding of 
this element will be spe- 
cific to each state., It 
is suggested that names 
of locations such as in- 
stitutions, parole of- 
ficer, work release cen- 
ters, halfway, houses, di- 
agnoostic and classifica- 
tion centers, federal and 
out-of-state. ^institutions , 
hospitals, etc., be in- 
cluded in "the coding 
structure • 



Status Type 2 5 

The status type refers to 
the offender's specific 
standing within the jurist- 
diction. It, provides a 
general structure for cod- 
ing such things as admis- 
sion, institutional, re- 
lease, discharge, and spe- 
cial status. • 



Minimum * igible Parole 
Date 2 

This is the date on which 
the offender was first eli- 
gible for parole, consid- 
ering the date of custody 
or admission, the sentence, 
time, credit deductions, 
and other factors, deter- 
mined at time of admission 
or as first set by parole 
ooard action. Code in 
month/day/year . 



4 . Parole 



Date of Release to Parole 1 

Month 
Day 
. Year 



Paroling Agency 1 



-Parole Receiving Agency 



OBTS Identification Number 2 5 

This number will be assigned 
to offender by Offender- 
Based Transaction System 
Note: this element is for 
future use 
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State Corrections Identifi- 
cation Number 1 2 5 

The state corrections iden- 
tification number is that 
which is assigned to the 
offender by the State Dept. 
or Division of Corrections 
or by the correctional in- 
stitution to which the of- 
fender is assigned. States 
may, under certain circum- 
stances, have the need to 
assign more than one number- 
In those cases, the re- 
quirement is all numbers 
in chronological order of 
assignment. 



31 : 
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Continued on Parole 
Continued- 
on parole 



Parole Performance 1 



no difficulty 
or sentence (s) 
less than 60 
days 



Continued- with new minor 
on parole conviction (s ) 

Continued- with new major 
on parole conviction (s) 

Absconder 

Absconder- by official 
action or whereabouts 
unknown for more than 
two months 



Date of Difficulty 1 

Month 

Day 

Year 



New Offense 1 

Same codes as "Commit- 
ment Offense' 1 



Months Under Active Parole 
Supervision 1 

Months since current pa- 
, role release person has 

been under active super- 
. vision 



Returned to Prison ^ 



Returned 
to prison , 
technical 
violation- 
Returned 
to prison, 
technical 
violation- 



no new co n v ic- 
tion(s) and not 
in lieu of pro- 
secution 

new minor or les- 
ser conviction (s) 
or in lieu of 
prosecution on 
new minor or les- 
ser offense (s) 



Returned in lieu of pro- 
to prison, secution on new 
technical major offense (s) v 
violation- < V 

Returned prison return does 
to prison, not reflect on v 
no viola- performance- (seei 
tion - examples) 

Recommit- same jurisdiction 
ted to pr i*- 

son, new major _ 

conviction (s) ^ ; t 

v. 

Recommit- any other jurisdic- 
ted to pri- tion 4 
son, new major 
conviction (s) 



Other re- 
turns to 
prison - 



when using this 
code, an explan- 
ation is to be 
written 



5 . Discharge 



Date of Discharge or Deaths 

Month 

Day- - 
Year. 



Death 



Alive 

Died-not result of criminal 
act 

Died-result of criminal act 
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IMPORTANT ELEMENTS 



1. Offender 



Alias 3 



9 
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Indicates prior use of 
an alias 



Birthplace 3 

NCIC standardized 
state/country codes 



Financial Source 3 

Source of income at time 
o£ arrest 



v Employment 3 

I 

This is a five-part code 
(1) Job Classification de- 
notes the job which the of- 
fender perceives as being 
his most usual occupation. 
It is coded by the two- 
digit occupational divi- 
sions code outlined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles , ( 2 ) Employment 
Status at Time of Arrest 
is a general code indicat- 
ing whether the offender 
was employed full-time, 
part-time/ etc, at the 
time of his arrest, 
(3) Skill Level indicates 
the lQvel of skill used by 
tjie offender „in his most 
usual occupation. (4) Pay 
Rate is the highest gross 
income . attained in a one- 
week period in any job(s), 
coded in dollars'. (5) V 
Length of Employment is 
* the longest period of con- 
tinuous employment of any 
type coded in months. 



Cultural Identification 3 

Whether or not the of- 
fender identifies with 
any particular affinity 
group 



Offender IQ." 



Legal Name 3 

The legal name includes the 
last, first, and middle 
names as used by the of- 
fender for legal transac- 
tions. (For various rea- 
sons, this may differ, from 
the commitment name.) 



Marital Status 3 

At time of arrest 

Number of Dependents 3 . 

Number claimed on most re- 
cent tax return 

Religious preference 3 
Denomination or sect 

Probation History 3 

This two-part element in- 
cludes the number of pre- 
vious felony probations 
which the offender has 
served, and the number of 
previous misdemeanor pro- 
bations. 
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2. * Institutionalization. 



Detainer /War rant 3 

The detainer/warrant ele- 
ment is a three-part code. 
. (1) The first part indi- 
cates the number of ^de- 
tainers or warrants cur- • 
rently out on an offender. 
(2) The' second provides 

for a general code indi— 

eating the* type of warrant 
or detainer. (3) The third 
part indicates that the 
agency has been notified 
of the offender's location, 

Infraction Disposition 3 

This is a two-part ele-* 
ment. * (1) Infraction Ac- ' 
tions indicates the total 
•number of times that an * 
of£ender-was officially 
disciplined during his! ; 
last period of incarce^ 
!. ration 3 . c i 2) Action Date' 
indicates the date that 
the most recent disci- 
plinary infraction was 
^ taken. , - 

Institution Security Level 3 

The required security le- 
vel of the offender — max- 
imum , med ium , and minimum 
— while he \was incarcer- 
ated or on a^partial- 
' release program is indi- 
cated by this element. 

sr.- 

Programs Prescribed 3 , 

The programs prescribed 
refer to* those programs 



Infractions 3 

•This is a °three-part code. 
(1) Infraction Type is the 
code which' specifies the 
category of the most recent 
infraction or incidents. 
These include escape, fight- 
ing, etc-^*(2) Number of In- 
cidents indicates the totkl 
occurrence of disciplinary 
infractions (i.e. \ tickets 
issued) during the offend- 
er 1 s incarceration. (3)" 
Infraction D^te is the 
month, day, and year that 
the most recent incident, 
infraction, or escape oc- 
curred while the ofjffdnder 
was incarcerated or- in a 
partial-release program 



Medical Exam 3 

The* most recent date that 
the offender had a medical 
exam while under the juris- 
diction' of the corrections 
authority. 



Program Assignment 

Program assignment is a 
four-part element which , * 
indicates (1) the general 
program type to which the 
offender was assigned, such 
as work, educational, voca- 
tional , counseling , and 
other; (2)' the specific 
program to which the of- 
fender was assigned (this 
coding structure will be 
" unique t,o each state) ; (3) . 
the date the offender en- 
tered the program? and 
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recommended for the of- 
fender by the reception/ 
classification team or by 
institutional personnel. 
It is a thVee-p&rt element, 
coded for each program that 
•is^ prescribed: (1) program 
category, which, includes 
educational, vocational work 
assignment, counseling, or 
other; (2J specific programs r 
recommended for the offender 
by the reception/classifica- 
tion team or by institutional 
personnel "(this coding struc- 
ture will be specific to each 
state and will vary across in- 
stitutions) ; and (3) .the prior- 
ity of the program as it rfelates 
to the specific offender. 



(4) the date the offender 
left the "program 



3. Parole 



Next Eligible Parole Date 3 

Month, day, year that' the 

offender is next scheduled 

to appear before the pa- 
role board ' 



Parole' Address/Habitation 3 

This is the present loca- 
tion" of the" offender 
while on parole. Lfc has 
two parts: (1) State, 
using -the standardized 
state, country code de- 
veloped by NCIC; and (2) 
County, which will be 
specific to each state 



Parole Board Decisions 3 

Dispositions, made .by the 
parole board at its 'most 
recent hearing 



9 
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Time Lost Due to Disciplin- 
ary Actions 3 

Number of days which the 
offender lost against his 
curirent sentence due to 
official disciplinary ac- 
tions (resulting from pa- 
role violations, bond es- 
capes , etc . ) 



Parole Special Conditions 

Any special conditions 
which the parole board 
imposes on the parolee 



Parole Supervision Level 3 

The required supervisory 
level of the parolee, 
as determined in his pa- 
role plan. 



1 1 r- 
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Parole Financial Status 3 

Primary source of income 
of the offender while he 
is on parole 



Parole Income 3 

Average monthly income 
in dollars of the of- 
fender while on parole 
or other supervised 
release 



Parole Performance 3 

^Supervision officer's 
assessment 



Infractions* 

Infractions Dispositions* 
Programs Prescribed* 
Program Assignment* 



Parole Employment/Employer 3 

A two-part element indi- 
cating: (1) present em- 
ployment status of parolee 
(full-time/ part-time, 
etc.); and (2) general 
classification of the job 
in which he is employed, 
using the two-digit code 
outlined in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. 



Time Served with Other Agen- 

3 5 

cies d & 



This is a two-part code /at 
the OBSQIS recommended le- 
vel: (1) a code -for each 
agency , institution , etc . 
granting time cr'edit and 
(2) the total time credit 
for each, coded in days* 



Number of Prior Parole Re- 
leases 3 d 



* These items are corollaries of their counterparts in the 
" Institutionalization 11 codes. Their definitions will dif- 
fer from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 



4 . Discharge 



Type of Discharge 

Expiration of Sentence 

Death 

Early 
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Offender 



ESSE M 



TIU 



Date of Birth 1 
Ethnic Croup 1 k 



1 i 



Prison 



s« 1 1 » ' 

Niwber of Prior . . 
Cosvitaents (Adult) 

Number of Prior Prise 
tences (except Prior 
Comlttnenti) 1 

Drug Use 1 

Alcohol Involvement 1 

Current Address 1 

FBI Humber 1 

Intelligence 2 

Ust School Grade 
Couple ted 1 

Physical And other 
Disabilities 2 

Tested Grade Level 2 
IMPORTANT 



son Sen* 
Prison 



AU» 
Birthplace 1 
Cultural tdi 
Pi 



lent i Heat ion 
Inanclal Source 1 
Employment 1 
«' 

Uqal Name 1 
Marital Status J 
Nuaber of Dependents 1 
Religious Preference 1 
Probation History 1 



•Able to supply data tot 



Court 



Commitment Offense 1 

effective Date < 
Sentence 1 1 



.Ion to 

2 \ 



I 0( . 



Type of Sentence 1 ' 
Concurrent 1 
Consecutive 1 

Countv (Court) of Commit- 
»ent 

Sentence HininuB/Naxinun 
Sentence Modification 2 



2 i 



. Date of Adftitlli 
5 Confinement 1 1 

Type of Adnlsi 

adit; 1 transfer 
' estate * 

eik-apee return 
old sentence k 
return from 
authorized i 

Date of Execution 

Status Action 1 * 

Statue Date 1 4 

Statue Jurisdiction 1 ' 

Status Typo 2 5 

Minimus Eligible Parole 
Date * 



OTP 
1 



oascis 

2 Core 

3 Reconmended 



NPS 
4 



Inatltutlonalliatlon 



5 

Date of Release to Parole 1 
Paroling Agency 1 k 

lion 1 

Parole Receiving Agency 1 

from out of 

State Corrections Identlfl- 
rn under cation Number 1 3 * 

;e 

a temporary OBTS Identification 
absence Number 2 4 

Parole Performance 1 

Data of Difficulty ' 

Now Offense ' 

Months Under Active Parole 
Supervision 1 



Detainer/Warrant 3 
Infractions ' 
Infraction Disposition 1 

Institutional Security 
Level 1 

Date of Medical Exam 1 
Programs Proscribed 1 
Prograai Assignment 1 



OBTS 
5 



Parole 



Discharge 

, Date ot Discharge or 
Death 1 

Death 1 



r ,iv* (Officer) 

Figure 10.lt Prototype Parole Data System 
Core fnfan*tiw fpr tfacionaj Reporting Prograai 



Next Eligible Parole Date 
Parole Address/Habitation 1 
Parole Board Decisions ' 
Parole Special Conditions 1 
Parole Supervision Level 1 
Infractions 

Infractions Dispositions 

Programs Prescribed 

Program Assignment 

Parole Financial Status 1 

Ttoe Lost per Disciplinary 
Action 1 . 

Parole Enployaent/Dnployer ' 

Tiste Served^ with Other 
Agencies 1 s 

: Number of jPrior Parole 
Releases 

Parole Income ' 

Parole Performance 
(Officer Assessment) J 



Type of Discharge 



Additional Data Needs 

Besides including the data elements necessary to sup- 
port the -national correctional data programs , items with 
hypothesized relations to the decision outcomes (i.,e., al- 
ternatives) should be included,- as well as items with hy- 
pothesized relations to ^the longer range outcomes (objec- 
tives) of the decisions. 3 
' ' ' ' ■ 

The latter are necessary for at least two general 
purposes. First, measures thought^ to be related to clas- 
sifications such as "success" or "failure" in a recidivism 
criterion are heeded for the development of empirical mea- 
sures of "parole prognosis" or "risjj." ^econd, such items 
will be necessary to the longer rang;e evaluations of parol- 
ing decision policy, i.e., to assessments;. later as to how 
well the guidelines model is serving \the purposes of the 
board. % V '.. \ 

Prior evaluation of studies of correctional treatment 
programs and previous studies of the. parole prediction 
problem will provide guidance in the selection. of items 
to be included. Much data has been repeatedly assessed 
for its relation either to decision outcomes ' ^alternative 
choices) or to decision objectives (such as recidivism 
measures) . Items repeatedly found to have low or non- 
existent relations to these measures, should be bmitted on 
cost-*effectiveness grounds; items found useful in earlier 
studies should be include^." 

The next two steps, after selection of items to be 
included in the data collection system, often are ignored 
in correctional agency research; but they should be in- 
cluded. These step's address the issues of the definitions 
of items and the reliability of extraction of the data 
from case records. . 

Adequate definitions -of concepts— even of commonly 
used terms such as arrest, conviction or offense classi- 
fications—and adequate instructions to persons coding, 
information from case files are essential. Such defini- 
tion is even more important when quite ' ambiguous^ concepts 
such as "alcohol abuse" are hypothesized to be important. 



3 See; for example, Supplementary Reports One and Two, 
Gottfredson, Wilkins, floffman and Singer, - c>p. cit. , 1973, 

for examples of '"many such items,- definitions, and coding 

instructions. ' " , 

^ " *• »\ ■' • ■ ' 

••See Appendix A and the prior studdies cited therein"/ 
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Such definitions can improve the Reliability of ex-, 
tracting the data from case files and /transforming it for 
use in analyses? but the issue of reliability is one that 
can be assessed only by a study designed for .this purpose. 5 
Such study should be done, at least for periodic samples? 
and procedures for such repeated reliability testing should 
/be built into any ongoing correctional data system. 

Identifying Information 

/ 

Data is not necessarily information. Information is 
that data that reduces uncertainty/ in the decision. Data 
elements unrelated to the decisibry alternatives (specified 
in the analysis of the decision problem) thus provide no 
information useful for development of guidelines. From 
the data available, therefore, a /search must begin for 
those data elements that, singly or in combination with 
other data elements, are related,/ to decisions — d + e«, pro- 
vide information. / 

A general screening of candidate items, to assess 
the degree of relation to the c^ecision alternatives, is 
next in order. For each such candidate, there is a hypo- . 
.thesis to be tested. Each item examined has been thought 
(e.g., by research worker, parole board member, or other 
person) to be related to the decision. The particular 
-statistical tests used depend/ upon characteristics of the 
data elements (including the decision alternatives) and 
particularly on the level of /measurement that describes 
the particular item. It is possible that u,seful infor- 
mation may be lost if data elements found unrelated to 
decisions are discarded at this stage (since some items 
— suppressor variables-^raay have an' effect only in inter7 
action with. other items) , so some caution in doing so is 
well-advised. If a plausible casp for retention can be 
made, items may be retained. But, if a very large set 
of data elements is on hand in the data base, some screen- 
ing out may be required. Guidance to eliminating items 
< may be given by knowledge of item relations to the deci- 
sion criteria, their intercorrelations and their 'reliabi- 
lities. . 

There is experience with two. general approaches to 
summarizing the relations found and assessing their util- 
ity for guideline development. These are linear and non- 



. 5 For examples, see Neithercutt, Mosely, and Wenk, 
op. ait., 1975, and Gottfredson, Wilkins, Hoffman and 
Singer, Supplementary Report 12 , op. ait., 1973'. 
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linear (classification) models. Combinations of the two 
approaches are quite possible and may be desirable* 



Linear Models 

First, a linear model, based on evidence of relations 
in a sample of offenders may be applied. Most commonly , 
the method used is that called multiple linear regression. 
This model assumes that a linear equation may be found that 
best* fits the observed data in relation to the decision 
alternatives. The criterion of "best fit" is that the 
sum of the squared deviations (errors) about a straight 
line is minimized. The method has a number of advantages , 
including the simplicity of a linear equation. Among 
these is that account is taken of the "overlap" (inter- 
correlation) among the items included and that each item 
is given an appropriate weighting. Further, one can de- 
termine- which items are the best predictors of the deci- 
sion outcomes and can also tell how closely the model 
"fits" the observed sample of decisions. In fact, the 
method shows how much of the variation in decisions may 
be accounted for by the items included in the model. 

A related linear model could be used ^instead when 
the decision outcome is a classification such as "paroled 
us. continued." This method, called a linear discrimin- 
ant function, is designed to provide an equation^ such that 
the difference between the mean.. scores for the two groups 
(calculated from the equation), in relation to their/- 
pooled standard deviations, is maximized That is, the 
two groups are to be separated as much as possible .by dif- 
fering scores. The method may be used also /wh^n there are 
more than two classifications / such as "paroled-continued- 
denied." We have used multiple regression instead of the 
discriminant function when two groups (paroled-continued) 
were defined by the decision;: it can be shown that the re- 
sults should be the same. 



Classification Models 

In this project we found a method of case-classifica- 
tion particularly useful in modelling a decision with clas- 
sification outcomes. That is, when the decision alterna- 
tives were "parole vs. continue" or "parole vs. continue 
six months ve» continue 12 months" a case-classification 
method "worked" in the sense that it fit the actual deci- 
sions well in new samples. A variety of closely 4 related 
classification methods are available: 

The method most closely paralleling that used in the 
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present study is the method of configuration analysis de- 
scribed by Glaser/ The main feature of this procedure 
is the assumption that, after a sample of decisions has 
been divided into groups (differing in decision outcomes) 
on one variable or attribute, the best item for further 
differentiation within the resulting categories to iden- 
tify contrasting groups might be different for the clas- 
sifications resulting from the first division. Similarly,- 
after further division of the subsamples on items found 
tp discriminate the decision outcome , groups within those 
subsamples, other items might be found to separate those 
groups. The result is a series of sortings to define a 
^process of hierarchical subdivision, as in a^ tree diagram. 
The diagram may be regarded as a flow chart describing a 
sequential decision model as if the decisions * were made 
in this way. , ^ 

A closely related method is that called "predictive 
attribute analysis." 7 The aim and the assumptions are 
similar. Many other methods of classification are avail- 
able and could be tried in attempts to model decisions. 8 

% f 

- Similarly, a combination of classification methods 
and regression techniques may be found appropriate and use- 
ful. In particular, the relations of data items to deci- 
sion choices (and among the data items themselves ) may not 
be the same for various subgroups of offenders. If not, 
separate regression equations for the subgroups may be de- 
termined; and whether or not a closer "fit" with decisions 
is thereby obtained may be tested. 



Conceptualization 

We have explored only two types of models, which we 
have called "matrix" models and "sequential" models* 
Other types remain to be invented, and certainly a combina- 



6 Glaser, D. , Routinizing Evaluation: Getting Feedback 
on Effectiveness of Crime and Delinquency Programs, Washing- 
'ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW Publica- 
tion No- (HSM) 73-9123, 1973, 145-153. 

7 See Wilkins, L. T. and MacNaughton- Smith , P., "New 
Prediction and Classification Methods in Criminology, " 
Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquen cy, 1, January 
1964, 19-32. 

.,, 8 See Cormack, R. M. , "A Review of Classification," 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society , 3, 1971, 321-367. 
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tion of "matrix" and "sequential" models may—be readily 
conceived. The analyses considered above, whether linear 
or non-linear methods were used, were perceived only as 
providing general guidance for the conceptualization pro- 
cess, -in concert with the board. 

. The models are based implicitly on several assump- 
tions: 

1. A small number of concepts may be identified as 
reflecting quite important concerns to the de- 
cision-makers. 

2. These concepts tap different concerns, so that 
each "accounts for" a unique portion of the 
variation in decision choices. 

3. Suitable indicants of these concepts may be 
operationally defined. 

\ 4. Measures of these concepts may be arranged in 
a matrix or grid which models or ■"maps" the 
decisions with sufficient accuracy to be useful. 

We have used multiple linear regression as the tool 
for identifying the concepts or dimensions that appear to 
be of salient concern" to the decision-makers. After iden- 
tifying the measures that help "account for" the decisions, 
we have sought to develop a matrix model using presumed 
indicants of these dimensions. The results of the regres- 
sion analysis have provided guidance, but the models de- 
vised do not represent a direct* application of these re- 
sults. The models are inventions, and their testing, as 
explained below, is essential to determining how well they 
fit actual decisions. 

Sequential Models 

These models are based on the tree "diagram resulting 
from classification analyses as described above. The dia- 
gram has been regarded as a flow chart, as if the decisions 
were made in a sequential process. As in the case of in- 
venting matrix models, the initial models have been devised 
partly from the statistical results and partly from discus- 
sion of these with the paroling authorities. 

Combination Models 

There is no reason that the concepts underlying the 
invention of matrix and sequential models may not both be 
used in devising a polioy model. Indeed, the California 
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Youth Authority "matrix" model includes a "sequential" 
model within it, for classification of wards according 
to risk* Alternatively, it is quite easy to conceive of 
a model that proceeds sequentially, then includes a matrix 
component . 

The point to be emphasized is that no one method or 
structure of guideline development can be recommended over 
others. The model or models developed from the analysis 
and fact-finding stages (whether from the statistical 
analyses or from advice by the board) must be applied to 
new samples to determine how well they fit for new deci- 
sions* This is , therefore , the' next step*. j 

Execution 

V 

I ' I 

Even if the model developed were to represent a direct 
application of a statistical model (without revision from 
board discussion) it would be necessary to conduct a new 
>study for assessment of its validity* This is alii the more 
important if the statistical results have served mainly to 
provide general guidance in the model conceptualization 
process* If it is desired that this process of conceptual- 
ization not affect., actual decisions (until the board is 
ready to adopt it) then the model must be assessed indepen- 
dently of the decisions. That is, a new sample of deci- 
sions must be taken, without use of the model by the de- 
cision-makers* The model may then : be assessed as to how 
well it fits this new sample* The numbers and percents 
of^jdecisions "within" the guidelines and "outside V 'them 
may be identified. If the "fit" is inadequate, the pro- 
cess-may give clues as to how the model should be, modified 
to give a better reflection or description of present pol- 
icy. If not, more "fact-finding" is required. 



More Fact-Finding 

If the model is found inadequate, further discussion ^ 
with the paroling authority may yield additional hypotheses 
for testing and inclusion in the model. This process may 
be aided by an analysis , of -where the model fits and where 
it fails — that is, it may be discovered that specific cate- 
gories of offenders are decided quite differently from that 
depicted from the model. Hypotheses about decisions for 
those particular groups may be defined and added to the 
model conceptualization. Thus, further evaluation is needed. 
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Evaluation 

The first stage of model evaluation must , as already 
indicated, be limited to an assessment of how well the* 
model describes the decision. If the model has been re- 
vised after first assessment, a second study is in order 
to ascertain whether or not the degree. of fit has been 
improved. Thus, the development of the model itself in- 
cludes the assesfsmerft and re-assessment that forms the 
policy control method as a gradual evolutionary process . 

A second stage of evaluation should address the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the model, now demonstrably fit- 
ting decisions with the desired degree of accuracy (say, 
eighty percent) , is a model ,the board wishes to adopt. 
If the model* as a description of heretofore ^implicit pol- 
icy, is found inadequate for meeting the objectives of the 
board , the paroling authorities themselves may wish to mod- 
ify the model to define the decision process as they per- 
ceive to be necessary. It must be remembered that the 
guidelines were developed principally as a means for making 
the policy of the board more explicit- — partly for the pur- 
pose of enabling just such modification. 

Policy making, revision, and maintenance is a dynamic 
process geared to the social and political climate and in- 
stitutions of a community. That is why parole boards are 
necessary. Guidelines do not change this necessity for 
the exercise of continuing human vigilance. -in the process 
of ^parole and related fields. The guidelines devices be- 
gin from research operations but convert to continue as 
management tools for policy control. Perhaps an analogy 
may make this interaction between reseach and management 
clear. 

Research and development may design a product — like 
guidelines or an aircraft, say, the 747. The 747 flies, 
but it needs modification in accord with feedback (infor- 
mation) to ensure that it accomodates changes in the market 
and to eradicate operational faults. This process of mod- 
ification and quality control of the product is not the 
direct function of the research and design- team. The de- 
sign team return, as it were, to their drawing boards to 
design the next generation... p,f machines. They will ques- 
tion and challenge their thinking and planning in their 
earlier work lint il they haye a replacement product for the 
consideration of the air line management . This division of 
labor is functional and ensures that research does not in- 
terrupt the o^erajbions of the existing machinery. This * 
analogy, like all' analogies , may break down if pressed too 
hard; but it indicates that at some point research must 
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deliver a product of value to the user, while never assum- 
ing that it has made the ideal product/ The analogy holds , 
too, to the extent that the 747' s in service cannot be 
grounded while- t*he research teams use them for. their in- 
terests- Nonetheless, operational data from\the market 
and engineering concerns will be fed to the research teams 
so that they keep their thinking and planning at a real- 
istic level. The aircraft design team will probably have 
some idea of the nature of the next generation of machines 
before the current machines are outdated and some of their 
ideas may be wrong. Not until a 'body of knowledge has been 
assembled and the new theories tested (e.g., with tunnels, 
or other simulations) will they be ready to discuss the 
"new generation" of aircraft. 

p This is very like our present position. We have 
ideas as to development of guidelines both as "modifica- 
tions" to the existing models and we have some vague ideas 
as to different models. On some of these, we can use simu- 
lation methods to test their likely value and utility. 
But these ideas do not -interfere with the utility of the 
present product as a management tool; nor does this , imply 
that there is not a continuing liaison between modification 
(evolution) through management feedback and the considera- 
tion of a new arid different generation of guidelines models 
at some future date. This relation of research and manage- 
ment functions is illustrated in Figure 10.2. 

We will note some of the possibilities we have in 
mind either as possible modifications of the current models 
or as components of some "nei/ generation* 1 of policy control 
methods at a later date. It should be noted that the manage 
ment functions are essential as an integral part of any 
policy control system, including the monitoring and revi- 
sion functions with respect to- the existing models.. On 
the other hand, the research functions may result in "pro- 
ducts" (new models) with greater generality; hence the 
^source of new conceptualization may arise in any jurisdic- 
, tipn, potentially benefitting others . 

The research element might now move to address a 
larger, more fundamental issue. While the management 
function is concerned as to whether the guidelines model 
adopted. and used assists in achieving the specific ob- 
jectives of the board, this stage should address the 
general question of effectiveness of the model in respect 
to board (or other criminal justice system) goals. 

Does the revised model continue to fit samples of new 
decisions*? Do deviations from the model, identified and 
reported back to the board, suggest either (a) desired 
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modification in the model or (b) desired administrative 
action to bring decisions to a greater degree of consis- / 
tency with policy? Should any aspects of the model be 
revised? 

Fact-Finding . 

The collection and collation of the reasons given ' 
when departures are made from the. guidelines model pro- 
vides the basic statistical data for examination bf the 

question— o-i^possi^ If there 

are deviations from the model in practice that are not 
readily understandable and, acceptable to the board, can 
hypotheses *be defined as to the reasons? If so, can these 
hypothes.es be tested, potentially to be incorporated in 
the model? 

A % ■ 

The research function might specifically concern: y 
Is a model of a different form needed? Does the model in 
use allow an acceptable and desirable degree of discre- 
tion? Should the mod^l be revised to correct either for 
too much flexibility in use or for an imposition of an 
undesirable rigidity? 

c 

Planning 

■** 

Has an adequate system of feedback on use of the model, 
including information on cases decided outside the model, 
been developed? Are a&equate reasons given for cases de- 
cided as exceptions? If the model has "been revised in the 
conceptualization stage, how is it to be' tested in order 
to determine the differences made in actual d^ecision-making 
practice? 

Execution , 7 

flow can the revised model be implemented? Does the 
implementation, include procedures for data collection 
relevant to later assessments of its utility? 

More Fact-Finding 4 

Does the new model fit within the limits established 
as desirable? Do deviations give further guidance to model 
revision? 

Evaluation 

Does use of the model meet short-range objectives such 
as equity requirements, consistency with the, law governing 
parole and with- the philosophy of the board? 
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Does the use of the model contribute to the effec- 
tiveness, of parole 7 decision-making? Has the effective- 
ness of the use off the guidelines decision model been 
tested , or has a system capable of providing information 
on effectiveness been installed? 

> - 4i 

Research Needed for Guideline Improvement 

.The research now needed that can contribute to the 
improvement of guideline models for parole decision-making 
is of two general types: measurement development and eva- 
luation. They are closely related r and att^entioir' will be 
focused here on some particular measurement development 
needs, 0 > 

Measurement Development 

Generally, the concepts included in the guidelines 
models thus far developed are crudely defined and approxi- 
mately measured. The concepts to be defined and measured 
vary with differing parole structures , as has been seen; 
but several issuefe deserve much more careful measurement 
work. 

The "seriousness of the commitment offense 11 is a con- 
cept providing a good example. A simple ordering of clas- 
sifications of seriousness on a single dimension may suf- 
fice for a- beginning determination of a guidelines model, 
but more careful and thorough attention to the measurement 
and scaling problems associated with the concept is an ob- 
vious need. This should, include investigation of the pos- 
sible multidimensional nature of the concept "seriousness." 

The measurement of risk of parole violation or new 
offenses needs improvement as well, despite the large in- 
vestment of research time already devoted to this topic. 
Measures with improved validity still should be sought. 
The "criterion problem, " i.e.," the definition of favor- 
able and' unfavorable outcomes still needs much further at- 
tention. Results of this project show that valid measures 
of the concept "^assaultive potential" would be perceived 
as very useful by parole decision-makers. 

Measurements of the extent and seriousness of the 
prior criminal record of the offender is also in need of 
improvement. Similarly, measur.es of the rate of offend- 
ing by type of offense would be of considerable potential 
utility in guideline development. 

Measures of behavior in the iiisti tut ions of confine- 
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ment are needed as well. Two concepts seem quite important 
to parole decision-makers generally: program participation 
or progress and the nature and extent of disciplinary in- 
fractions. Better measures of these concepts would help 
improve present parole policy statements., 
t 

These and other concepts are in need not only of im- 
proved operational definition, but also of appropriate ap- 
plications of scaling methods to define more .useful mea- 
sures. Such better measures can contribute greatly not 
only to guideline development ( but also to problems of 
guideline evaluation. 

Major Guides for Guideline Development 

A few principles may be listed "'to summarize/ from ex- 
perience in this project, the main points to be considered 
in developing paroling guidelines in a new jurisdiction: 

1. Thelimited purpose of the : guideline model 
should be clear. That purpose is to develop 
explicit rules for paroling decisions, con- 
trolling discretion without eliminating it. 

2. Procedures for guideline development will nec- 
necessarily depend upon the objectives , re- 
sources and decision alternatives available 

in a given jurisdiction. 

V 

3. A. variety of techniques have been explored 
for their possible utility in aiding the 
conceptualization of guidelines. These _ 
include various methods of data collection 
and analyses, all of which merely provide 
aids t*b the invention of guideline models. 

4. Tentative guidelines developed (invented) 
should, at the start, closely parallel 
present decision practice. 

5 . Guidelines development, implementation , 
and revision should be regarded as\an 
evolutionary system for policy control . 

6. The implementation of a guidelines model 
should include the establishmer. of pro- 
cedures for systematic,- repeated review 
and revision of paroling policy according 
to results of evaluation studies. 
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Chapter fl 



DIFFERENT FACES OF TRUTH? 

r 

Leslie T. Wilkins and Don M. Gottfredson 



The models prepared for use in the various jurisdic- 
tions all differ; but they >,are of two general types*. The 
basic, forms of structure to be noted have been called the 
"matrix", and the "sequential" models. In the first (ma- 
trix) form/ information is obtained about the parole ap- 
plicant , scores may be calculated , and the person is clas- ' 
sified according to two or more dimensions.' The disposi- 
tion expected for the case is determined ^by the classifica- 
tion procedures. This model is of the same form as that 
first derived as an explanation of the policy of the United 
Stages Parole Commission, in which c. score for offender 
("salient factor") was related to the category of serious- 
ness of the offense and the two classifications together 
formed a matrik which indicated the time of expected de- 
tention in Federal institutions. The fact that the Salient 
Factor Scores are additive is another feature of this 
model which has important consequences (discussed below). 
The additive nature of Salient Factor Scores used is not, 
however, ~ia logically distinguishing feature of the two 
general models discussed. (Elements of a branching net-- 
work model could' include such scores; similarly, non-addi- 
tive classification rules could provide the basis for a 
matrix or grid-type model.) Similar models have been 
discussed in preceding chapters concerning the California 
Youth Authority Board, the New Jersey State Parole Board, 
and the Washington State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles. 
An analogous model has been developed and implemented for 
sentencing decisions in oi>e court jurisdiction (Denver). 1 

The second form (a sequential or branching network) 
was first used as a description of the parole decision 
policy of the Board of paroles of North Carolina. This 
may be "pictured as a kind of steeplechase or "hurdling" 
for the parole applicant. He must pass along a path al- 
most without difficulty — the path being the branching net- 
work of the decision process. Similar models have been 
discussed in jregard to the parole decisions in Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Missouri. 

It is possible to find other styles of description 
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for. .decision processes. 

O f 

Finding the Ball/Park va. Predicting Hits 

yh^^tw6^types of models ,< matrix js. sequential r dif- 
F^Slso in the degree of precision expected • The matrix 
models specify the general area within which decisions 
are expected to be taken. Stated differently, they indi- 
cate the -'range of alternative, choices in which discretion 

may be exercised. No at temp t is ma de to specify precisely 

the decision outcome. (These d i f f erences obtained in 
general, but, of course, it would be possible, as in the 
New. Jersey' modfel described, to provide a matrix model with 
specific decision rule?.) The branching network models, 
on the other hand, seek to provide an aid to the specific 
choice: parole or not. Both models provide for the exer- 
cise of discretion (by permitting and indeed expecting 
deviation from the norm under ununual circumstances) . > 
In the first model, there are two ways in which provision 
for discretion has been made,- and in the second there is 
only one. Thus, in- the case of the matrix model, the 
decision-maker has alternatives within the bounds of the 
guidelines; in addition, he may, for stated reasons, 
decide on a choice outside these bounds. In the branch- 
ing network, discretion is exercised only in the latter 
case. 

A matrix model uses imprecise information (such as is 
ordinarily available in case files) in such a way that the 
information is amplified to help "zero in" on the general 
area of the "target." Different concerns or issues are 
being tapped. The problem of finding a friend's home in 
a certain city provides an example. If we know only the 
city (and he has no phone) , the search will be time-con- 
/suming and difficult.. If we know he lives near a certain 
street, the necessary search already has been dramatically 
reduced, but it is still substantial. If avenues are per- 
pendicular to streets and we know also that „a certain 
avenue is nearby, the region' has been located and the 
remaining search will be easy. A few additional inquiries 
near the intersection probably are all that will be needed 
in order to precisely locate the home. Once the intersec- 
tion is known, it is clear that a journey; to that point 
will be "in the ball park" of the solution wanted. 

The guideline ranges in a matrix model are thus some- 
what akin to "confidence intervals" in estimation problems 
For example, it might !pe stated that offenders classified 
as exhibiting a speci.fxc combination of offense serious- 
ness and risk factors villi be expected, with probability 
= .80, to serve .fostwsett 15 and 2 0 months. That is, 8 0 per 
cent of decisions will be expected to fall within the 
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bounds of the estimate/ 

V 

The branching network models address a different , 
more difficult task more like "point estimation" problems, 
A prediction of the specific decision, parole or continue/ 
is required for each' case. 



Morals and Models " - 

T h e — two— ge nex^i— try pes- -d-i^eu-s-sed— de- r — however-, — su££i-Ge — 

to raise certain moral issues, to suggest questions con- 
cerning the choice of alternative models, to call up the 
general concerns of decision effectiveness and accounta- 
bility, and to pose a number of questions about priorities 
for research and practice. 

The relationship between the model and the process 
may seem a point of difficulty, particularly where the 
decisions have a moral value content. Parole decisions 
must invariably have such a content because it is human . 
beings that are "processed" by the decisions. In the past, 
questions relating to process styles, or challenging them 
on moral grounds, have not arisen for the very simple rea- 
son that, the different kinds of structure were not known. 
Now, however, two kinds of issues can be identified. Both 
raise valu£ questions , -but they are of quite different 
forms. Werhave, in the past, discussed the moral concerns 
(in relation to parole decisions) in terms of the outcome 
of the decisions, such as whether perscfris were detained 
too long or let out too soon with resulting risk to the 
communjrkv ^- These _Jxues-fejronsT of course, remain and are . 
still the most significant. There is now, however, the 
new kind of question as to whether the process ifcself is 
justified. Should the decision be made with respect to 
"dimensions" (as with a ^matrix model,' such as yrhe Federal 
guidelines) or should it be by means-of- a- "branching net- 
work" of tests (as in the North Carolina case) or is an- 
other kind of model more morally right? A still further 
question is whether the latter , set of questions may not 
be disposed of if the former question can be answered. 
Is the right (?) outcome all that is required, so that 
any process which maximizes that end would be self- jus- 
tified thereby? 

Unless we are careful, we may find ourselves in some- 
thing like a theological debate, closely analogous to 
whether belief in One God is. the same as believing that 
there is only one Good. If one model may be morally jus- 
tified, must alternative models be re j ected? 
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From empirical evidence and common observation it is 
clear that one can arrive > at the same conclusion by differ- 
ent means and on the basis of- differently constructed argu- 
ments. It has been demonstrated , for example f that differ- 
ent judges will dispose of a case in very much the same 'way 
(impose the same penalty) but for quite different reasons,* 
by giving different ^weights to different items of informa- 
tion. 2 

; A similar assessment of , the robust nature of some de- 
cision processes may be inferred from another result. The 
use of prediction methods in research design has .developed 
over the last 50„ years. At one. time it was considered that 
the ways in which equations were calculated could make con- 
siderable differences in the estimation of the probability 
of recidivism. Recently it has been shown that estimates 
of the probability of reconviction are extremely robust 
under different systems of weighting of the/ information 
used in the prediction tables. Of course ,/ there are limits 
to„the weights and to the items which may be ^ included , but/ 
these limits are by no means as strong determinates as 
had been thought at one time to be the case. In the United 
States Parole guidelines, for example, the items included 
in the "salient factor score" are given weights of one if 
they apply and a weight of zero if they do not apply. This 
simple weighting, far from resulting in loss of information 
and precision in prediction, actually improves the expected 
power of prediction for validation samples. 3 (The reasons . 
for this have been explored, but are * not relevant to the 
present discussion. ) 

} * 

The fact ,t different weights do not necessarily 
make muchj3if= ence to the use of information in an ad- 
ditive model "S not at the same time indicate that changes 
of type" 4 and sl ucture of the models would not make con- 
siderable differences in the nature of the outcomes. All 
additive models work, to the same processes and are the 
same kind of treatment of information in that items of 
data may be substituted and the same sum obtained. For 
example, an inmate who has one more prior conviction than 
another inmate may compensate in his "sal-dent factor score" 
either by obtaining some educational credential while in 
the institution or by having a sound parole plan. Each 
item of information in the salient factor score ' contri- 



2 Wilkins, L. T. , Kress, J. T. , Gottfredson, D. ML , 
Calpin, J. C. , and Gelman, A. M. , op. cit., 1976. 



*See Appendix- A. 
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butes a small amount (one. or zero) to the total, and no 
single item will condemn the individual to any specific 
decision. Good may cancel- out bad items in the total. 
With a "network" model, this will not apply. An indivi- 
dual -who Moes not pass through a branch may have no fur- 
ther opportunity of re-entry to the stage prior to that 
branch. Thus, for example, in a sequential model the 
rules could be such that an applicant for parole who has 
not been admitted to "honor grade" cannot proceed further 
towards his parole — he drops out of the "steeplechase" at ~ 
this hurdle. A failure to clear this point in the network 
precludes consideration of how well or badly he migrft do 
at other hurdles in the network. Good paints cannot, in 
general, cancel out bad points, since there is no totalling 
of the score as the basis for the 'decision. 

There is a very clear difference between the guide- 
lines models which are based on .additions^ of items of in- 
formation where. the sequence of the information is of 
critical significance. There are, of cour.se, other dif- 
ferences between the matrix model and the sequential mod- 
el, and there; are other possible models of '"decisions in 
relation to information search and use. These two models 
may serve for- the moment, however, as archetypes of forms 
and patterns of guidelines. 

* 

What Goes Up Must Come Down! 

The fact that different type£ of models have been de- 
veloped derives from the strategy of research adopted at 
the start. In order to clarify this relationship, it is 
necessary to restate some of the earlier arguments, for the 
methods adopted and to relate these to_ the nature of the 
outcomes obtained.- ^ ^ 

The methods used were not constrained^ by any fixed 
theory nor by beliefs as to what method of decision-making 
in parole was morally right. The authors do not claim to 
be "valtte-f ree" in the research in all respects; indeed, 
the rather relaxed attitude towards kinds of models is, 
itself, a value choice. Alternatively, explanations might 
have been sought only in terms of certain models. In 
fact, in the first few months, the authors were rather 
unimaginative and sought to apply the initial (Federal 
style) matrix model as an explanation of the observed 
decisions of the parole boards in the various states. 
It was when this model failed to explain the decisions 
to the satisfaction of the boards that we had to choose 
between two alternative possibilities, namely, 
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which a matrix model was derived, might not have 
worked because the* decisions of the board (where 
it failed) were made not. as a board, but as 
idiosyncratic individuals. No collective expla- 
nation was possible because none existed-! We \ 
couM not discover any implicit board policy 
because there was none. 

fi 

b) The fact that we could not discover a policy 
with the use of reg,re^sion (additive) models 
was not because no policy existed (implicit or 
explicit), but rather that the policy could not 
be expressed by the. additive model. We should, 
therefore, seek other kinds of explanatory 
models. 

Dictates of the scientific method would permit recog- 
nition of only one of the above two alternatives as rea- 
sonable, namely, &) • Merely to show that a particular 
form^of model does not work does not, however, indicate 
the mod<*l which will work. We have tested the hypothesis 
( ,# additive models will map the decisions of the Board 11 ) 
and it has not been sustained; but now we have to invent 
other hypotheses. Much is known about methods for the 
testing of hypotheses, but little can be said about the 
invention of hypotheses in the first place. We were faced 
with the task of trying to find "different" models, but 
we had little guidance as to what form they might take. 

It w^s postulated that a screening model could be de-r 
vised to fit more closely. Networks of decision nodes con- 
sidered in sequence would represent a very different form 
from that of regression and there seemed to be good rea- 
sons to try it to see if it would fit the North Carolina 
data. There was no doubt of the rationality of the net- 
work model: (a.) it was different, from that Aised for the 
previous work on parole decision mapping, (b) the logic 
was perhaps somewhat more complex, and (c) discrete items 
of data were not seen as forming dimensions but needed to 
be considered separately in a sequence. The preceding 
chapters have shown that models of the non-additive kind 
do map certain boards" decision methods since it was pos- - 
sible* to predict decisions with fair precision. We are 
not "here concerned, with the facts but with exploring the 
meaning of the facts, particularly what we may learn from 
the need to fit different models to different parole sys- 
tems. Should all systems work to similar models? How 
different are the different boards in .their decision-making 
Are there other models which might be Explored in these 
or other instances? To answer these and related questions 
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it will be necessary to examine some theoretical issues 
and to compare our results with others where different 
models have been found to apply* Among the examples of 
prior work we might find cases where the explanations 
were simpler and where the outcomes were not overlaid with 
moral issues as in the present case* 



Practice Leagls to Theory? 

^tr-i^7~a^~Poppe:r^ 

must precede research, as in the hypothetic-deductive 
method. There are strategies in research which may be 
seen as making weak or strong uses of theory. In this 
study we have preferred to use theory weakly; that is to 
say, we have used theory to suggest many kinds of questions 
rather than using it to sharpen finely the area of our 
inquiry. it may be considered that we had some basic 
theory relating to branching networks, but if so, there 
was little to it other than empirical opportunism. There 
are, of course, other methods for the- use of models and 
we may compare our approach with some of -these in order 
to assess the questions we are now posing ourselves. Let 
us first note one or two examples of research in other 
fields using other models and we will later use these 
examples as a means of explaining the case in point. 

In some kinds of research it is possible to state in 
advance the kinds of models which it would be reasonable 
to fit to the data and to ignore all others. Such deci- 
sions on the part of research workers should be seen as 
a selection of strategies rather than being related to 
ideas of what "really" was true. We may have been biased 
in our selection and indeed we did begin by trying to fit 
the "matrix" (Federal) model, t including its "additive" 
features. This was not our philosophy of research as much 
as a strategy of convenience. We sought to' find a model 
which fitted the decision processes of the various state 
boards. This was so that we could understand their deci- 
sion processes. If we could find a model which "explained" 
(fitted/mapped) the, variation observed between decisions, 
then we had some form of language which could be manipu- 
lated . There was no investment in any particular model , 
except that at that time we knew only of one! Rather than 
test a specific model, or perhaps several, models of quite 
different forms should be explored. But let us leave that, 
judgment until we have considered the evidence we have and 
the ways in which research has proceeded in other exemplar 
situations. # » 

A strategy which differs f rom • that applied in the. 
present case in very significant ways should perhaps be 
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noted briefly at this point. In contrast with our "weak" 
use of theory , this approach makes strong use of theoret- 
ical ^frameworks, ft model may be designed which represents 
the possible extreme position in one direction and another 
model which represents the polar opposite. It may then 
usually be assumed that , whatever the "real" position, it 
will lie between the two models* This often enables some 
ver^r useful statements to be made without the support of 
observation. Such kinds of models are of considerable 
^vaJLue_jlrL„plan^ new forms of activity . 

Nagel 1 * provides an interesting example of this approach. 
We may be concerned to estimate what might happen if mod- 
ifications were made to the jury system, such as reduction 
to six within required unanimity or a majority of ten out 
of twelye. We may assume that one extreme is that every 
juror will vote as "his own man 1 ' — each individual's deci- 
sion process is independent of every other member of the 
jury. At the other extreme we may suppose that, as in_a 
bowling game, if the kingpin goes down, the remainder will 
follow with a high degree of probability. This latter 
model represents the greatest degree of interdependence. 
We can ; conduct mathematical- analyses of these models of 
extreme independence and interdependence to see how the 
model "behaves" under different assumed conditions. What- 
ever is the "real" position, it may safely be assumed to 
lie between the two. extreme modelled situations* If, as 
is often the case, the two models indicate that there is 
little change in outcome in proposed activity, this find- 
ing is useful in providing "room for maneuver." Certain - 
kinds of possible change may be more sensitive to the dif- 
ferent models, and again this is useful information. 

In neither case of the above example is there any sug 
gestion of the actual behavior of juries; they may be work 
ing to extreme interdependence decision rules or extreme 
independence, or some may be working to one model and othe 
to another. In the example and similar kinds of inference 
such questions are irrelevant. The model encompasses all 
possible situations and makes no statements as to which 
are better or worse, nor indeed is any criterion necessary 
in the design of _ the model . Use of the models m^y indicate 
more or less desirable situations or outcomes, but the mod 
els themselves are not involved in the discussions -which 
may result from their use. We might take the view that 



*Nagel, S. and Neef, , "Determining the Impact of 
Legal Policy Changes Before the Change's Occur" : : Paper 
presented to the Midwest Political Science. Association, . 
Annual Meeting, 197 5 (Mimeo, courtesy of authors — await- 
ing publication) . 
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the "Twelve Angry Men" model (interdependence/bowling model) 
is not appropriate in a company board room. The model may 
'assist us in assessing either the morality or the efficiency 
of the* operations "mapped" or both; but "the model itself 
merely provides a language. Mo4els say nothing about the * . 
kinds j of situations which ought to apply, although they 
may be set up as a means of describing what may be expected 
to take .place; models may describe 1 ongoing activities or 
express theories; models may indicate limiting possibilities 
or illustrate the average. In other words, the model is a 
tool of wide use, but it is little more than a tool. It 
is absolutely necessary for those who use any model to be 
clear as to the purpose which it is designed to serve. 
Arguments in tejrms of multiple purposes are both difficult 
and hazardous. „Let us. set aside this illustration of mod- 
els and their uses and examine a very different kind of 
purpose in model building. 

Joe's Thumb and Other Models 

Cheese making is more of an art than a science. Un- 
til quite recently, cheeses were assessed for readiness 
for market by "Joe's thumb." An experienced worker .would 
press the' cheese with his thumb and note the resistance 
and a characteristic termed "fight-back." Joe's subjec- 
tive assessment was the decision which determined the 
action taken with regard to the cheese. It seemed desir- 
able to try -to find out exactly what processes "Joe" was 
carrying out and, since Joe would not live forever, to try 
to replace him with scientific instruments. Accordingly, 
research workers attempted to "model"- Joe ' s thumb. It may 
sound odd, but this was by no means trivial research as \ 
considerable business interests were involved. In the 
cheese case, rather similar mathematical models were ex- 
plored to those explored in regard to parole decision-making 
There was some similarity in that the research worker's task 
initially was r to try to understand (model) the subjective 
decisions of parole boards. It should be noted that to 
say that boards' decisions were "subjective" is not to say, 
that the decisions could be improved. Let us leave that 
example for the moment and- note further use of modelling 

< 

Data giving details of the income distribution of 
households in cities are not usually available, except' in 
respect of a small sample of towns where sample surveys 
are carried out. . Information on income distribution i£ 
important for marketing companies, and, accordingly, it 
is useful to attempt estimation for the cities where the 
data are not available by the use of information from those 
cities covered by surveys. Estimates might be possible 
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by use of "proxy" data which were available from census ^ 
for all cities. For example, the infant mortality rate 
is known and published frequently for all cities and it 
is known that there is a correlation between income and 
the infant mortality rate. Perhaps if several items of 
da<ta were combined it would be possible to, estimate the 1 
ur^known income- from several items of other data. Substi-' % 
tution of -a set of weighted "knowns" which were demon- 
strated to "fit" the observations where available has 
much in common with our attempt to fit equations to de- 
cisions of parole boards . One set of information {de- 
tails about the offender) is available in all cases where 
decisions are required and for a sample the decisions of 
the board" are known. We may seek to "map" the one into 
the other and identify a set of "proxy" data for the * 
"decision" data. 

While there are more similarities than differences' 
in the kinds of mathematical analyses necessary to carry 
out the different projects noted, one major distinction 
must be stressed, namely that between a priori, model build- 
ing and a postiori model building. In the case of the 
jury (bowling, etc.) models, we have an example of a priori 
modelling. The model could be set up without observing 
juries in action. In other cases, models may be designed 
to represent "ideal" types of behavior on the assumption 
of "rational decisions. 1 ' A notable example is that of 
"economic man." These latter forms involve the making of 
assumptions about the "real world" which are unlikely to 

be true, such as the assumption of perfect information in . 

regard to market behavior models. Our pqsition is some*--^" 
what different from all of the cases in one respect. ■ 1 

Guidelines research begins as an a postiori model 
based on observations and is completely descriptive. It 
is clearly incorrect, however, to talk of "guidelines" as 
merely descriptive since the very word indicates prescrip- 
tion. This transition from descriptive to prescriptive 
is critical to our research and is a transition which we 
do ncrt, ourselves, make. This must be the board's deci- 
cision in each state. This decision involves something 
like a prescription which says that the policies of the 
past (recent case decisions) reflect a policy which should 
be continued into the future. Alternatively, the decision 
is to modify the tentative guidelines into a prescriptive 
form . In other wbrds , the descriptive model (if it is 
valid and powerful) provides the "guidelines" by systemat- 
ically condensing ,the past decision behavior of the board 
concerned; the decision by the board now is to continue 
past policy or modify it. 

There is , of course , no constraint on the board im- 
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posed by a description of their working. They may . take 
the view. that they do not approve of the policy indicated 
in the model, and do not wish to continue as they have 
done in the past. * This is tantamount to rejecting what 
we have called the "Joe's thumb" model and philosophy. 
The more formal encodif ication of the subjective decision 
processes reveals activities which the board may wish to 
inhibit because they consider that such matters are not 
"right" or "just" or "politic." The descriptive rtiodel 
provides a language which clarifies the prior process and 
enables it to be critically examined in a way not previ- 
ously available to the board. If a weight is necessary, 
say, to the fact of "race" in order to explain (describe) 
the board's decisions, then the revelation might suggest 
that the descriptive equations should not be turned di- 
rectly into guidelines. 5 Thus the board mights use the 
modification of the description equations to ensure that 
their policy did in fact change accordingly. lib is not 
an attitude change on the part of the paroling authority, 
but a change in their decision reference which -is required. 
Individual members of boards' and hearings officers are not 
individually charged with policy formation; that is matter 
for the whole board in accord ; with legislation. 

These examples show that: there may be some lack of 
distinction between a priori and a postiori model build- 
ing in the setting up of guidelines. In regard to the 
two different kinds of models, the situation is clear as 
to the facts, but there are some interesting and signi- 
ficant concerns arising from an interpretation of the 
facts* It has been suggested that the description of 
parole decision-making in one jurisdiction may not be 
effected with a model of the same kind as that used to 
describe the decisions in another. This may not be 
merely a" difference in terms of the weights given to 
items of data, but a different strategy for looking at '* 
and using data. Why should ttfis be SO.'' 



Kinds of Accountability? 

Perhaps the most revealing thing a person can tell 
another about his decision-making is how he knows when he 
has made an incorrect decision. The failures of a process 
are often more revealing of its nature that its successes , 



5 No such case has been found in our research where 
"race" has been a factor, and this is given as an exam- 
ple where there would seem to be little disagreement as 
to the undesirability of the transition from description 
to prescription without modification. 
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particularly if the failures are' recognized. and serve as 
a ; basis for further data. In some way another r all 
parole boards are concerned with the possibility of "get- 
ting a decision wrong 11 and with the consequences of any 
error or accusation of error. >■ It is important to note 
that accusations of error made by others and self-recog- 
nized errors can be similar or may be quite different 
things. Parole boards tend to be unnoticed by the general 
public while everything is seen as going well. If a dra- 
matic incident occurs (e.g., a paroled murderer commits 
another crime) then the board is held accountable and is 
accused of making a serious error in decision. There is 
also a tendency to generalize from the single incident and 
attack board policy. Such possibilities muist always be 
±n the minds of board members, even though suppressed.. | 
"If this case fouls up, what can I say?" or, after an in- 
cident, ;< How can we avoid another .one like 'that?" , where 
"like that" refers to the total effects on the board of 
facts of the case and ways in which these were represented 
to the .embarrassment of the board. Sincfe there is always 
a risk of similar factual situations arising if parole i£ 
granted at all, then it is not unreasonable to concentrate ■ 
upon, the second part of the problem—the ways in which the 
facts may be represented to the discomfort of the board or v 
challenge the general policy of parole. 

There are two kinds of defensive strategies. Not 
surprisingly, these two strategies aire precisely reflected 
in the models we "discovered" by seeking descriptive mod- 
els. The defense may concentrate on the individual items, 
.'of information 'in respect to the individual "foul-up" or 
it might concentrate on the correctness of the general pol- 
icy and play down the individual details. Which strategy 
is the more likely to be effective depends upon the environ- 
ment (poaitical climate) in which it is applied. It is 
also possible that the form of the attack (whenever it 
comes and for whatever apparent reason) may also differ 
according to the environment. The Niew York Times and the 
Washington Post may attack with one form, while the San 
Francisco Chronicle will use another style, and so on. 
Boards are, of course quite correctly, sensitive to their 
environment; the survival of parole as a system depends 
upon its remaining acceptable to legislatures and the pub- . 
lie, and the press has an influence upon both. 

. - There, is no suggestion that any one state board has con- 

sciously developed a different method of information search 
and decision-making with regard to parole because they are 
prepared for a different form of possible attack than, say, 
attacks upon the United tf States Parole Commission. Rather, 
board members in any area reflect in themselves' something 
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of the qualities of the area. States do differ from each 
otherl People who live in the different environments of 
different states, "whether or not born there, are contin- 
uously breathing that air f living, in that information set- 
ting, and reacting to that political climate. It may be 
that the boards of various states should reflect the es- 
sential elements of their political scenes. If that pre- 
scriptive statement is accepted, then we may make another 
— the guidelines should reflect state differences. 

i- 

This is the stance taken in this study. 'it was ex-, 
pected that the research would reveal differences among 
paroling policies in the different states. The models 
make this quite clear, because they are stated in a quite 
precise language, and hot in generalities as is more usu^l 
with policy statements. The test, in each case, as we seer - 
it, is whether the model as fitted to the decisions (what- 
ever its e f orm) is' acceptable to the board for its future 
guidance. (A board may have, di-f ficulty in supporting a 
claim that a model does not^escribe their policies in the 
past, since, depending on 'trie degree of 7 fit, 11 this is a 
.matter of demonstrated fact.) 

■:. ** .» ~ 

In the -specific case, if any other state board, 
having seen that a model can be found which fits their 
past decisions, decides that there are no strong reasons 
to change their policy, then there are no reasons why they 
should not adopt the model as their guideline for future 
^decisions. A procedure is also required to permit depar- 
tures from the guidelines and for the use of such informa- 
tion to guide policy change as the environment changes. 

The explanation of the different models (matrix or 
sequential) may be clarified by imagining the form of ac- 
cusation in the case of a "decision error." "Did this per- 
son or did he not..." possess - characteristic (x) ? "And did 
he not...?": The specific questions relate , in this ex- 
ample, to discrete items of data. The imaginary defendant 
(the parole board) would be inferred to have erred if it 
had to answer questions formed in this way with a response 
showing^ its guidelines were, not followed. "Had this per- P 
son made honor grade in the institution: yes or no?" If 
the board had to say that he had not made that grade, then 
it would be assumed to be "in error in releasing the offender 
and hence responsible f or - the fact that he had committed 
another crime. The lack of * logic (the rion sequitur) would 
not trouble many of the accusers! The board with the se- 
quential model is ready to meet this kind of attack.- Each 
decision is made in terms of the branching network of spe- 
cific items of information. The policy caljffe for the giv- 
ing of reasons for departures from the guidelines, which 
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are expected, but they are not, in general, so well pre- 
pared to meet accusations which deal with more abstract 
concepts. ''The board with the matrix model, on the other, 
hand, is prepared for defense in terms of abstractions, 
such as the^concepts "seriousness of offense," "prob- 
ability of reconviction, " or "prison adjustment." 

The fact that there are differences in the "level of. 
abstraction" in which the policy (i.e., guidelines) is 
stated is- evident from the kinds of models which were 
round to fit (descriptors) . The differences are consis- 
tent with a supposition that the nature of the defense 
for decisions differs in similar ways among boards and. 
states. The United States Board, for. example, may be more 
susceptible to criticism in law journals and the "estab- 
lishment" press; and indeed, it has been attacked by learned 
judges in their published books in . the past in terms of 
abstract concepts such as "policy," "consistency," "open- 
ness," "understandability of decisions," and. so on. The 
way they had developed their work fitted this environment 
and the models we discovered to fit their decision proces- 
ses also fitted this environment. Thus, their guidelines 
are structural in terms of "dimensions" to which there are 
indicators in the form of individual items of information^ 
Such indicators are summed and there is scope for a trade 
off between good and bad characteristics. In the sequen- 
tial models, items of data are treated, as it were, in 
"their own /right and not summed into indicators of abstract 
concepts./ We do not know whether the environment' for the 
boards with sequential models matches this form of de- 
fense. If not, and if the assessment of any board, is 
that the forms of attack come in .the nature of those 
faced by the United States Board, then the sequential 
guidelines may not be optimal for this kind of environ- 
ment . . 

.'Are there any other grounds of preference for one 
'form of model or the other? We have no indication that 
the" network model is any more or less acceptable- than 
other forms, either technically or morally. 

There is some possibility ,. suggested by other stud- 
ies, that network models- tend to represent more risk ayer- 
sive .decision processes than other models. , It seems that 
the risk aversive element is due to the fact that at each 
node (branch) a subsidiary decision is involved. A node 
tends to become an all-or-none determination, based on. one 
item rather than conditionally upon other items of data. 



6 Kingsnorth, R. Doctoral dissertation, School .of 
..Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, 19/0. 



v Hence, a "safe" decision tends to be made at each branch', 

with an overall . result that fewer persons get through the 

network than would be the case if alternative routes were 
available for them.. 

It would be possible to work out notional board deci- 
ions for a sample of ; individual cases to two or more mod- 
els. Thus, the expected, decisions could be calculated by . 
matrix models and sequential models for similar samples. 
A design thus: 



Mod^L Type 


North Carolina Federal 
Case Sample Case Sample 


Matri^y model 




-\----- 




Sequential model 

V 

* \ 





would be possible and might give some useful comparative 
information. One objection to such comparisons is that 
even the same crime, carried out in an exactly similar 
way, may in one .area be regarded as much more serious 
than in another. As a judge put it to us recently, "Cut- 
ting a ; wire fence .in Vermont is a different crime from 
cutting a wire 'fence in Denver . " The qualities of the 
crime' which are , related to the disposition of the court 
and the decisions of. the parole board are determined by 
two or more (but at. 'least two) factors, (a) the crime, 
and (b) the environment in which £he crime was committed. 
We lack mean,s for adequate description or classification 
of (b) ; and 'legaj. categories of (a) are not strictly com- 
parable between .states. Comparison would, therefore, be 
a, difficult task and require considerable further research. 
We hope that this will be borne in mind* by readers of this 
report and that they will not rush to criticism of col- 
leagues in other states who work in different styles and 
hence may use differently constituted guidelines . 



Other Possible .Methods ; 

If the guidelines had been developed by othler means, 
there would have been no opportunity for different models 
to appear. If, for example, we had prepared a priori 
models we might have found some degree of 11 fit" for sev- 
eral models in several states. It might have been that 
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some typ6 of model would have been found which was some- 
where in between the : styles now identified. Low correla- 
tions between the actual observations and the theoretical , 
models might have been noted for all areas. For this rea- 
son, we require the fairly high degree of "fitting" which _ 
we set, somewhat arbitrarily, at 80 percent. Any a priori 
model building savors of prescription edging out descrip- 
tion and hence can become a vehicle for research workers 
to. insert their values into operations. Thus, for example, 
Adam Smith stated a theory of economic behavior in terms 
of an a priori model and this model later became value- 
laden and prescriptive. In the example of a priori model- 
ling of jury decisions discussed earlier, prescriptive 
overtones were avoided because the models were designed 
to fit extreme situations and might be\seen as setting 
the limits of observed behavior — neither specifying an 
is nor an ought situation. Rather than being descriptive 
of any "real" situation, the models speci:£ied the range 
in terms of possible theories. No jury, hearing of the 
models, would change its behavior! 

In the example of estimation of the income distribu- n 
tion of towns, no estimation could change the facts. It 
was also possible to verify precisely the estimates by 
carrying out a census or sample inquiry in the towns for 
which estimates were made. Accordingly, part of the method 
was to assume that information about income was not avail, 
able for certain towns where in fact it was known. Esti- 
mates were made without the use of information in a sub- 
sample and then checked against the known data at a later 
stage. .. 

This kind of analysis may be used in certain sectors 
of parole decisionmaking research. Information which is 
expensive to obtain or which can be obtained only in a _ 
percentage of cases (as with income data) may be substi- 
tuted by proxy data. The discovery of proxy data could 
proceed along lines closely analogous to the equations for 
estimation of the income of towns from other data. This 
method is very similar to the "Joe's Thumb" problem, but 
not exactly so. True, the subjective assessment of the 
expert is taken as the best available measure of the suit- 
ability of the cheese to be marketed and a "proxy" measure 
is ^sought. However, in the case of. the income of towns, 
a data base exists from which selections can be made and 
tested in combination for their utility as "proxy' indices 
for income. Joe's Thumb does not present us with a data 
base! Because of this, different methods are needed and 
different sets of assumptions are necessary with this kind 
of problem. 



Depending upon the assumptions we are prepared to 
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make, we may use a very large variety of 'methods for .the 
background to the development of guidelines. It seems 
highly probable that quite different methods would re- 
sult in individual cases being disposed of in a quite 
similar manner. We have only collateral evidence for 
this guess, and perhaps some future research might look 
into these mattfers. 



Models and Morals 

Model building, whether or not developed into the 
operational use of. guidelines, is one of the most power- 
ful methods for assessing the, import of our social deci- 
sions. It may' even be said that we may begin to examine 
some quantification of moral judgments by tHese methods. 
This is a sweeping claim and needs justification. 

Perhaps an example will suffice to indicate the pos- 
sible approach. In the model used by the United States 
Parole Commission , there are two major dimensions which 
account for the variance in decisions — the seriousness of 
the offense and probability of a further offense. From 
examination of the degree of increment in the time-to-be- 
served as against these two dimensions, it may be noted 
that seriousness is the more important factor — the "slope" 
of the penalty, -is greater than for the probability factor 
by a ratio of about 60:40. It would be an easy matter to 
hold constant the same average time but to modify the. 
scales so that seriousness of offense and risk of recon- 
viction were equally weighted, or the weights might be' 
reversed. In other words, the "discovered" model may now 
be modified to a model of the a priori kind. It would 
then also be a simple matter to draw a sample of decisions 
and to see what differences the change of scale would make 
in the outcomes. On one side, we could put those cases 
which would be decided in exactly the same terms, in an- 
other pile we could put those whose penalty would increase 
and in another those for whom it would decrease. This 
could be done for any model we wished to imagine and were 
prepared to put to the test. 

In the abstract, it is difficult to answer the quesr ^ 
tion as to whether justice requires . that the seriousness 
of the offense be given the same , lesser, or greater weight 
than factors about the offender which relate to the risk 
of further crime. We now know that the United States Pa- 
role Commission was acting as though the correct weight 
was slightly greater for the seriousness of the instant 
offense. This is the codification of the received wisdom 
of the Board as it developed over the years. We know of 
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no reason for changing the ratios. The important thing 
about modeJLlijicL is that we do not have to make the actual 
change or to put into ef fecf'ah" innovation in order to be 
able to study its probable effects. And, of course, simu- 
lation is made possible through the use of models. Simu- 
lation methods can be used to examine very « many and highly 
varied problems. Indeed, the number and types of simulAr 
tion research studies which are now seen as feasible ap- 
pear, to be limitless. Only the time available for thought 
restricts the number of simulation projects which could, 
be imagined; There are more feasible varieties of simula- 
tion than possible variations in real life/; for the obvious 
reasons that simulation costs ■) little, does' not involve any 
real risk, is not politically^ embarrassing, and is less time 
consuming. 

Some of the qualities which are usually assumed to 
involve moral value choices may be simulated and the input 
varied. Justice (a moral concept?) involves concerns as 
to equity and prejudice. It is known that the kinds of 
decisions people make are related to the ways in which they 
search for information. It is also known to be possible to 
change decisions of persons by merely changing the order of 
presentation of information (i.e., same information, same 
persons, different order of information, leads to different 
decisions). It is also known that the means of presenta- 
tion also influences the nature of the decision. Redundant 
information (correct, but unnecessary, information) also 
modifies decisions. These modifications all can occur whe- 
ther the decision involves moral value choices or merely 
economic welfare decisions. We are now able to study ; these 
phenomena because we can, as it were, take apart the complex 
processes which previously hid the same kinds of effects, 
although most were intuited by experienced decision-makers. 
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Priorities and Pleasures 

We know that the data base throughout the criminal 
justice system is generally of poor quality. Some have 
called for very large investments to improve the informa- 
tion both in terms of quality and in its handling. Is the 
cost of improvements justified in terms of a potential for 
improved decision-making? Such a claim can be supported 
only if it can be ensured that the improvements in the 
quality of the material (data for decision-making) can be 
matched with improvements in ability to use it. An ex- 
pensive cloth and a cheap tailor will not j produce the best 
suit! And the tailor must have the appropriate tools. 

At the end of this research project, we (the research 
staff at least, and perhaps others) are like children with 
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a new tinker toy... Hundreds of things such as boats, cranes, 
robots and the like can be made with the same basic set of 
parts and each one may be disassembled into its basic unit 
parts for other constructions. We can see all the things 
which it is possible to examine by setting up models, by 
simulation of data, and by myriad analyses. As research 
workers, we find some of the questions more intriguing than 
others, but we do not consider ourselves alone to be the 
authorities on the priorities which should be given to these 
questions. It is hoped that other persons concerned with 
other aspects of the criminal justice processes will con- 
sider the variety of things that can be built and will say, 
from time to time, "Why don't we build that and see how it 
works?" What priorities should be given to questions which 
are amenable to analysis through the use of decision-making 
models such as those described and discussed in this report? 

There is a more fundamental question which has to be 
faced {or avoided, which will amount to the same thing!). 
Continuing the analogue of the tinker toy, the question 
is, "What size of set .ought we to invest in?" It is pos- 
sible- to- imagine very sophisticated "sets" which involve 
computer data bases and man-machine interaction with auto- 
matic recording of simulated decisions within various con- 
straints. The paper file is already obsolescent, and per- 
haps we need to know how decisions may be reached when the 
medium of presentation is changed. it is possible that 
those decisions which we now regard as moral choices wiil 
be modified by the mere . change of the medium of presenta- 
tion of information. We already have research findings 
which strongly -.indicate that this will be so. We can simu- 
late the computer of the future now and be ready to meet 
the new problems it will bring. We can leaye matters as 
they are and rely upon reactive measures. That is a major 
value choice now to be made by action or by default. 



v.- , r. . • . 
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APPENDIX A 



Parole Outcome 
A Multidimensional Contingency Table Analysis * 

Herbert Solomon 



This is a statistical study of parole out- 
comes with a set of pos sible predictor variables < 
that is accomplished by multidimensional contin- 
gency table analyses . It is keyed to prior stu- 
dies- conducted by the Parole Decision Making 
Project of the Nationa I Council on Crime* and De- 
linquency . These studies , based on data of ap- 
proximately 2,500 prisoners in the federal cor- 
rections system, suggest nine variables present- 
ly employe^ by the U.S. Parole Board in parole 
decisions . The present ana lysis $ employing a 
different multivariate data technique 3 indicates 
only four of the nine variables are required. 
It also demonstrates^ that representing the four 
variables by a sum of scores can hide discrimi- 
nation power available when each prisoner pro- 
file is viewed as a four-dimensional array of 
data. A discussion of the model appears at the 
end of the paper and describes the methodology 
of contingency- table analysis within the context 
of prisoner profile data and parole outcome. 



This report discusses the results of a statistical 
study of the association of parole outcome with a set of 
possible predictor variables. A great deal, of interest 
exists in this subject andtfa number of studies have ap- 
peared over the last several years. A key study along 
these lines is one prepared and published by the Parole 
Decision Making Project of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency under a grant from the Law Enforcement 

*Support under LEAA Contract 7 5NI-99-004, "Classified 
tion for Parole Decision Policy," is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. Adapted from Herbert Solomon, "Parole Outcome 
A Multidimensional Contingency Table Analysis," Journal 
of Research in Crime and Delinquency , Volume 13 11,976) v 
pp. 107-126*. 
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and Assistance Administration. This study, based on data 

/ 

from/the federal corrections system, received the complete 

•/ 

cooperation of the United States Parole Board, which pro-. 

/ ' .. 

Vided access to the data and the time and effort of its 

Members and staff. 
Summary 

The final report 1 of the Parole Decision Making Pro- 
ject consists of a summary report plus thirteen supple- 
mental sections. One of these (number nine) gives some 
detail's of the statistical methods employed to produce a 
Salient Factor Score, an index that becomes an element, 
along with type of crime committed and time served, that 
provides guidance to a Hearing Examiner or Board Member 
in recommending parole. The Salient Factor Score is based 
on responses to each of nine items, which are scored main- 
ly as 0 or 1 responses, but in two cases can receive, 0, 

1, or-2 thus the maximum score is 11. The higher the 

score, the less likely is the prisoner deemed to violate 
parole if granted. The nine items appear at the end of A _ 
t-he Summary in a copy of their listing in the Federal 
Register, Volume 38, Number 222, Monday, November 19, 1973 

• These nine, items- resulted from -a study of a large 
number of biographical and institutional variables as- 

-— ~ 1 Gottfredson, D.M., Wilkins, L.T. , Hoffman, P.B.,, 

and Singer, Susan M. . The utilizatio n of Experience in 
P arole Decision-Making , Washington D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment * Priting Office, November, 1974. 
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sociated with a prisoner and parole outcome within two 

years after the granting of parole. Approximately 2 , 50.0 

_ ■■ ■—- — .... 

prisoner data profiles" served as a basis for t.he statis- 
tical study. A number of multivariate dataSjj^analysis^tech^— 
niques were employed to determine which subset of the' many 
possible subsets would best predict parole outcome. It 
appeared that a Burgess scale would* do approximately as 
-well -as more sophisticated techniques such as multiple 
linear regression. This makes the scale much more fea- 
sible administratively since the weights o y f the variables 
in the Burgess scale are equal to one,. In this way , the 
nine items now employed in the Salient Factor Score were 
obtained. * 

The major thrust of this report is to try another 
multivariate analysis technique on the same data which is 
based on a minimum discrimination information statistic. 
The technique is multidimensional contingency table anal- 
ysis or,; as it is sometimes called, employing a logistic 
response model for categorical data . What is .desired is 
a representation of the parole data f employed* in a parsi- 
monious way, in terms of variables and interactions that 
are amenable to public policy decisions. The types of 
data making up prisoner profiles suggest that the classical 
techniques stemming from the multivariate normal model and 
employed previously are not appropriate. The logistic 
response model which gives probabilities of events of in- 
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terest, e.g. probability of parole violation given a set 
of predictor variables, is based on much less structure 
than the classical techniques and yields operationally 
meaningful terms explicitly. 

The basic model here is quite different from the nor- 
mal theory models, yet some similarity occurs because one 
manifestation of the model is that the log of the odds 
ratio (say, of parole violation to non-violation) is a 
linear function of all the main effects and all the inter- 
actions- Thus the righthand side of the equation would 
be akin to that model which is employed to display the fac- 
torial model in the classical analysis of variance. What 

is at issue, of course, is to reproduce the observed cate- 
gorized data in each cell of the multidimensional contin- ; 
gency table using few of the main effects and the inter- 
actions. Obviously, the observed data would be duplicated 
if all the main effects and all the ii^eraction terms were 
included. This model permits the inclusion of, say, .third 
order interaction terms while simultaneously excluding 
lower order interaction terms if this is the appropriate 
description of the situation. This is not possible with 
normal theory models. 

The logistic response function can be viewed as stem- 
ming from the multivariate normal model in the following 
way. If we employed R. A. Fisher 1 s multiple linear dis- 
criminant function based on multivariate normal models , 
we can derive conditional probabilities or-the_QccurrenGe 
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of events. A subsequent use of Bayes 1 theorem with these 
conditional probabilities will yield the probability of 
,the evejit that we desire and it will be Refined by the 
logistic function. This same function ^can be ^g^ived 
directly from f^rst principles, as Kullback E3] has done 
by employing the minimum discrimination information sta- 
tistic for estimating contingency table cell frequencies. 
Some workers in the field, e.g., Cox [l] and Goodman [2] , 
start directly by assuming the logistic response function 
as the appropriate way, of defining probabilities of events 
in analyses of categorical data. An informative, discussion 
and ejttensive bibliography is supplied by Kullback. 



r " /"'For otir analysis many more than tne nine item varia- 
bles on the Salient Factor Score were included. One rea- 
son., of course, is to see whether with this new technique 
other variables or interactions might produce more pre- 
dictive power. Approximately 25 variables resulted from 
consultation with staff of the U.S. Board of Parole, and 

*» r 

these were examined and included in the study. 

The analysis which is' described in subsequent sections 
demonstrates that the best predictor in terms of explain- 
ing total variability in parole outcome is a set of .four 
items which turn out to be a subset of the nine items 
presently employed . Interestingly enough , the first order 
•and higher order interaction terms add negligibly to the 
information and are not included. These four items are 
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i) number of prior convictions, ii) auto theft or not, 

iii) live* with spouse asid/or children after release or 

otherwise, iv) previous parole or not. Th6 employment 

Qf just these four variables (main effects) without the 

use of any other main effects or any interaction terms 

.explains practically all the variation in parole outcome* 

# 

over 2,500" prisoners.. This is a remarkable phenomenon 
and suggests that more parsimony can be achieved in parole 
recommendations, yet -administratively it may not be fea- 
Sible to have such "an important decision as pSirole de- 
pend on an element consisting of only four items, " The 
main purpose of-thi^_study is not to .find -another "for- 
mula 11 for parole recommendation, but to demonstrate the 
use of multidimensional contingency table analysis in 
parole outcome studies. Fo ( r example, we can enjploy the '< 
same nine items presently employed by the Parole Board 
and under the loqistic response model we might find almost 
100 percent of the variation in parole outcome explained 
since four items give us 9 3 percent explanation of the 
total variation. n a . 

It is instructive to provide some exposition about 
the four items and theirs/use. Notice we are not s?iggest~ 
ing that the responses to the four items be added to 
prodi^e a ^Saiient Factor Score as is done with the nine 
items; On p. 371 the predictive odds for' parole success 
are given for all 24 possible configurations of responses. 
For a prisoner with- no prior convictions, never paroled 
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Case Name 



RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Guideline Evaluation Worksheet 

Register Number 

Salient Factors 



Item A • 

No prior convictions (adult or juvenile) = 2 

One or two prior convictions = 1 

Three or more prior convictions = 0 

Item B • ■ ■ y ■ 

^ No prior incarcerations (adult or juvenile) - 2 

One or two prior incarcerations. = 1 

Thr6e or more prior incarcerations = 0 
Item C - 

Age at first -commitment (adult or juvenile) 
18 years or older - 1 

Otherwise = 0 
Item D r ^ 

Commitment offense did not involve auto theft x - 1 

Otherwise = 0 

Item E * ^ ' 

Never had parole revoked or been committed for a new 

offense while on parole = 1 
Otherwise =0 

Item F y ' 

No history of heroin, cocaine, or barbiturate dependence - 1 

Otherwise = 0 

Item G h i • 

'Has completed 12th grade or received GED = 1 
Otherwise '= 0 • 

Item H * • • 

Verified employment (or full-time school attendance) for a 
total of at least 6 months during last 2 years in the 
community =1 
Otherwise = 0 

Item I '. : J • 

Release plan to -live with, spouse and/or children - 1 

Otherwise = 0 

Total Score • " 



□ 



Offense Severity; Rate the severity of the present offense by placing 
a check in the appropriate category. If there is a disagreement, each 
examiner will initial the category he rhooses , 



Low v 

Low Moderate 
Moderate 



High 

Very High 
Greatest 



Jail Time (Months) 



+ Prison Time (Months) 



= Total Time Served 
to Date Months 



Guidelines Used: 

•» — 

Tentative .Decision: 



Youth 



Adult 



NARA 



before, non-auto theft offense commitment/ and a release, 
plan including spouse or children, the odds are almost 16 
to 1 that he would not violate parole — yet for a pris- 
oner who' had three or more prior convictions, previously 
was on parole, in prison for auto theft, and a release 
plan that does not include wife or children, the odds of 
parole are . 9 to 1 or less than even odds. Note that if 
we,do not condition on any variable, the odds are 2,3 to 
1 for parole success. 

In this t;able, the Salient Factor Score is also giv 
en if computed -as before, expect that now the range is 
zero to five. Only one response vector yields a score of 
five and only one response vector yields a score of zero; 
in fact, there are the two prisoner profiles above for 
which we have listed the odds. However, Salient Factor 
Scores of 1, 2, 3, 4 are not discriminating enough, and 
this is *:he kind of price one always pays for summarizing 
the information contained in four items b^ a sum, i.e., a 
one-d i mensional representation . 

The table on p. 371 is somewhat misleading, because 
the vector of responses 1, 2, 1, 1 which leads to an odds 
ratio of 6.3 to 1 would not occur since a prisoner with 
no prior convictions would not have had a prior, parole. 
If we eliminate these profiles, namely any vector for 
which the first tfoo response levels are 1 , 2 , - , - (four 
in all) and their odds ratio and Salient Factor Score, 

o ' 35 ' 
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we have 20 possible configurations with the following dis- 
tribution. * 
Salient Factor Score Frequency 



5 1 

4 3 

3 5 

2 7 

1 3 

0 1 



Suppose we look at two profiles with a Salient Fac- 
tor Score of 2; namely 3, 1, 1, 1 and 2, l f l f 2. The 
former has an odds ratio of 3.1 to 1 for parole success 
and the latter has an odds ratio of 2.2 to 1 for parole 
success; a difference of approximately 50 percent for the 
same score. Thus, a prisoner with three or more convic- 
tions and no prior' parole, incarcerated for auto theft f 
who plans to live with spouse and children is that much 
better a risk than a prisoner with one or two prior con- 
victions and no prior parole, incarcerated for auto theft, 
whose release plan does not involve a spouse and children. 

Exposition of Methodology » ':;•*, • " 

The database is a collection of 2,497 federal pri- 
soner data profiles. Some examples of variables on which 
data is available that could be included in the analysis, 
along with a number of possible categories for each vari- 
able follow. The reason for hypothesizing a number of 
categories at this point follows shortly. 
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/ 

/ Variable ' Categories 

/ . 

1. /parole Outcome , 

2. / Number of Prior Convictions 

3. Number of Prior Incarcerations 
4U Commitment 'Offense, 
5* Age at first-Commitment 
6. Prior Parole Revocation 
;7. History of Drugs 
8. Completed 12th Grade 

/ 9 . Employment Record 
10. Release Plan 



"These variables taken from the Federal Register list 
are not exhaustive and others will be included, but the 

m 

j 

above can serve for the present. The number of categories 
is subjective for most variables and can be increased or 
reduced -- the numbers listed here are for illustrative 
purposes, although they represent the number of levels em- 
ployed in the analysis. In our analysis, we have, over 25 
variables with number of categories varying on upwards 
from two for the 2,497 prisoner profiles. 

Usually we will find some reduction taking place to 
make the contingency table analysis manageable. The num- 
ber. of contingency cells in any one analysis is the product 
of the number of categories for the variables employed and 
we desire an average of five entries per cell as a minimum-; 
Thus, for example, . ; if we select variables 1-10 above, 2,304 

cells would result and this would require at least 11,530 

! ' 

prisoner, profiles'. The number of required prisoner pro- 
files can be reduced by either decreasing the number of 
variables employed, or decreasing the number of categories 



2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



per variable f or both. In our case, just eliminating two 
of the ten variables would make the analysis manageable 
for our 2,500 data profiles. Let us reemphasize at this 
point that the advantage in contingency table analysis is 
an assessment of all possible interactions of combinations 
of variables on parole outcome Moreover, the behavioral, 
social, and biographical variables employed do. not permit 
the variance component models typically employed in clas- 
sical statistical analysis. For thousands of parole out- 
comes, computers will be required, but multidimensional 
contingency table analysis programs are available. 

Let us begin our exposition of the methodology with 
variables 1, 2, and 4 (variable 3 is ignored since it is 
obviously highly correlated with variable 2), that is, 
we -are interested in the association of parole outcome 
with number or prior convictions and commitment offense 
(auto theft or not) . Also, for exposition purposes, let 
us assume only two categories for each of the three 
variables, namely 

/ 

1 . Parole Recidivist - Parole Success \ 

2. One or More Prior Convictions - No Prior 
Convictions 

3. Auto Theft - Other Offense 

This coarseness of categories doe& not affect the concep- 
tual aspects of multidimensional contingency table analysis 
and anything we develop can include any number of categories 
per variable. ^ 

3C J 
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We are interested in accounting for the variation 
in parole outcome in a parsimonious way and with meaning- 
ful factors; Consider first a simple example with two 
factors t parole, outcome, and number of prior convictions. 
Assume the latter Is^categorized into two levels, i.e., 
one or more, or— none. x The parole outcome and prior con- 
victions for forty prisoners might produce this table 



One or More Convictions 



No Convictions 



Recidivist 



10 



10 



Success 



10 



10 



which yields probability estimates 



One or More Convictions 



No Convictions 



1 Recidivist 



25 



.25 



Success 



25 



25 



or more generally 



One or More Convictions 



No Convictions 



Recidivist 



Success 



Pn 



P21 



■ P12 

\ 



P'22 



The overall probability that recidivism occurs in 
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Pii + pn = .5. The probability that recidivism occurs 
when the prisoner has one more convictions is also *5 
for 

" Pi i - -25 = m 5 . 

Pi i + P2 l .25 + .25 

In this example, the probabilities of recidivism are the 
same regardless of number of prior convictions.. This ta- 
ble suggests parole outcome and number of prior convic- 
tions are independent and might provoke consternation. 
We will adjust this soon. 

A related measure, denoted as an "odds" measure has 
an interpretation well known to bettors • In the above 
example, if one wagers that recidivism occurs, the over- 
all odds, i.e., -the odds of recidivism regardless of prior 
convictions, are one to one or even. Knowledge that the 
bet is on small or large number of convictions does not 
change the odds. Realistically, however, the probability 
and odds that recidivism occurs are. not the same for small 
or large number of convictions. As an illustration, con- 
sider the table 

One or More Convictions * No Convictions 



Recidivist 15 



Success 5 15 



This gives probability estimates 
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One or More Convictions No Convictions 

Recidivist ,375 .125 

Success .125 .375 

From this table f the overall probability of .recidi- 
vism occurring, ,375 + .125 = .5, remains the same but the 
probability that a prisoner with one or more prior convic- 
tions is a recidivist is 

' -375 = 75 

.375 + .125 

This differs substantially from the overall probability 

\ 

of 0.5 which no longer summarizes the data. The odds will 
change as well, being three to one for prisoners with one 
or more prior convictions, one to three for others. The 
information contained in this and the preceding table is 
described in terms of three characteristics: tjie overall 
probability that recidivism occurs for prisoners x ^ith no 
prior convictions, and the probability that recidivism 
occurs for prisoners with one or more prior convictibri^^ 

The basic objective in more complex tables is to iden- 
tify the minimum number of probabilities that must be spe- 
cified to adequately describe the table. The specification 
of probabilities given in the last example can be used. 
However, recent research has developed a more formal des- 
criptive model similar to analysis of variance or regres- 
sion models. Instead of deal-ing directly with cell prob- 
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abilities, it i,s convenient to deal with their logarithms. 
These new variables, the logarithms of cell probabilities/ 
have characteristics similar to measurement data, and they 
cam be incorporated into a linear model whose parameters 
indicate the contribution of the various factors and their 
interactions to the cell probability . 

When the prisoner profile data have been collected 
and prepared for the computer, the multidimensional con- 
tingency table analysis computer program is employed as 
follows. First, it examines subsets of variables that may 
affect parole outcome and determines how much of the total 
variation in parole outcome is explained. If the main ef- 
fects of a number of variables are not sufficient, then 
fi*rst order interactions can be explored. After this r 
second order and higher order interactions can be inves- 
tigated. At each step of the sequence, the proportion ' 

ot the total variation in parole outcome accounted for / 

i 

can be computed. When a stopping point has been reached, 
odds ratios for recidivism or the probability of recidi- / 

vism can be computed. This is demonstrated for the pri- ' 

t 

soner profile data in the next section . , 

t ' 

Parole Data Analysis / 
We wish to analyze the 2,49 7 prisoner profiles which 
have been cross-classified according to a number of varia- 
bles. After some preliminary analysis with about 25 var- 
iables suggested by staff of the U.S. Parole Board, the. 
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following variables and their associated levels were deemed 
important for the final analysis. Their interactions were 
also included, in the analysis, For each level of each var- 
iable r the marginal sum is included and its sum across each 
row is, of course, 2,497. 



Prior Convictions : 



Prior Incarcerations : 



Age at First Commit- 
itient : 



yonunitment Offense 
Prior Parole: 



Drug History: 



Release Plan: 



Parole Outcome: 



none 
338 

none 
779 



one pr two 

609 

one or two 
726 



greater than or equal 
to 18 
1,503 



auto theft 
7%6 



no parole 
1, 752 

no hard drugs 
1,987 

with spouse 
491 

success 
1,743 



three or more 
1,550 ; 

three or more 
992 

younger than 18 
994 

otherwise 
1,701 

otherwise 
745 

otherwise 
510 

otherwise 
2,006 

failure 
754 



Four five-way contingency tables or cross-classifica- 
tions of variable factors which are believed to affect the 
outcome (success, failure) of parole were studied. Of the 
four tables studied, one led to an estimated table relat- 
ing~the effects of four explanatory variables on the out- 
come, which was Analyzed in detail. Although the estimate 
is based on a relatively simple additive log-linear model, 



'it nevertheless accounts for ^ very high percentage of the 
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'"tetaT "variability in parole outcome. In this report^ we^ Y 
disquss this table in detail.^ We- also present the high- 
lights of the results obtained from the study of the three 
other tables. The dependent variable in these tables, OUT- 
COME, is. obtained from the Follow-Up Information provided 
by the fourth card of tbe data. This variable has two le- 
vels, Success and Failure, c The independent explanatory 
variables are NUMBER OF PRIOR CONVICTIONS, NUMBER OF PRIOR 
INCARCERATIONS, PAROLE, COMMITMENT OFFENSE, DRUGS, and RE- 
LEASE PLAN. The definition of these variables, and their 
levels, given in Figure 1 (see page 366 ) summarize the 
notational considerations and definitions of the levels of 
the variables used in this study. 

For all of these tables we first fit model (a) (see 
the analysis of information tables) , which yields estimates 
based on the null hypothesis of "homogeneity of the outcome 
over the combinations of the explanatory characteristics. 
The information numbers corresponding to this model indi- . 
cate that the variations are not homogeneous, and we then 
seek to _ account for the variability. 

We successively consider models (b) , (c) , (d) and (e) , 
which are obtained by hierarchically adding tw.o-way mar- 
ginals containing each- independent explanatory variable 
to determine their main effects. The adcUtivUv property 
of the information numbers obtained from these: models per- 
mits us to assess the main effect of each independent fcxplan- 
atory variable. It is .clear that the effect of an "exolan- 



Variable 



Notation Index 



Information Tables 

in Which the 
Variable is Used 



Levels 



1 



2 



3 



NUMBER OF PfclOR 
CONVICTIONS 



NUMBER OF PRIOR 
INCARCERATIONS 



PAROLE 



COMMITMENT 
OFFENSE 



I, IV 



I, II, III 



II, III, IV 



I, III, IV 



No prior 
conviction 



No prior 
incarce- 
ration 

No prior 
parole 



Auto theft 



One or two 
prior con- 
victions 



Three or more 
prior con- 
victions 



One or two , Three or more 
prior incar- prior incar- • 



cerations 



Otherwise 



cerations 



Otherwise 



DRUGS 



RELEASE PLAN 



OUTCOME 



M 



N 



* ( 



m 



1,11,111,1V 



1,11,111,1V 



No history of Otherwise 
hard drugs 



To live with 
spouse (and/ 
or children) 

Success 



Otherwise 



Failure 



Figure 2 

367 
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atory variable on the outcome may differ from one table to 
another because of the set of the remaining variables and 
the sequence in which they are considered in each table. 

The following Figure 2 gives the information numbers 
corresponding to the main effect of e^ch independent ex- 
planatory variable. 



Variable 


Information 


Degrees of 


Table 


Number 


Freedom 


NUMBER OF PRIOR 


I 


109. 379 


2 


CONVICTIONS 


TV 


lUo . 374 


2 


NUMBER OF PRIOR * 


I 


24.807 


2 


INCARCERATIONS 


II 


107,740 


2 




T T T 

X JL X 




2 


PAROLE 


II 


32.955 


1 




III 


24,838 


1 




IV 


33,168 * _____ 


1 


COMMITMENT 


I 


34.696^ 


1 


OFFENSE 


III 


30.827 


. 1 


- 


IV 


30.796 


1 


DRUGS 


J i 


19.149 


1 


RELEASE 


i 


32.190 


1 


PLAN' 


ii 


43.428 


1 




IT I 


32.956 


1 




IV 


35,055 


1 




Figure 


2 




As may be seen 


from Figure 


2, the main" 


effect of DRUGS 


is least among the 


independent 


explanatory 


variables. The 


effect of NUMBER OF 


PRIOR INCARCERATIONS is 


reduced sub- 


stantially -when the 


variable NUMBER OF PRIOR CONVICTIONS i: 
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inciuded in the. table. This implies that the NUMBER OF - 
PRIOR INCARCERATIONS and • NUMBER OF PRIOR CONVICTIONS are 
highly correlated. These considerations led us to con-r - 
contrate more on Tables I and IV. We denote the cell ^ 
entries for Table I by x(hikmn), and those for Table- IV 
by x(hikmn), where the indices are as defined in Figure--' 
1. The analysis of information for these two tables is 
qiven in the following analysis of information tables. 

. We may interpret the value of 2I(x:x*), the ... infor- 
mation number corresponding to the model of homogeneity, 
as the total variation (similar to the total in an ana- 
lysis of variance) . The percentage of the total variation 
explained by a model containing some additional .explana- 
tory variables or their, associated parameters is the re- 
lative decrease in the information numbers in comparison 
with that of model (a) . Thus the model (e) in the analysis 
of" information 'table for Table I,, explains 

220.053 - 18.981 = 91 4% 
220. 053 ; V^-^r 

- and model (e) in the analysis of information table for 



Table IV explains 



222.617 - 15.224 = 93 2 %, 
222.617 ,; 



of the total variation. The same model explains" less than 
9% percent of the total variation for Table II or Table . 
\ III. We "therefore analyze model (e) for Table IV in great- 



er detail. 



The log-odds' representation for model (e)*in Table 

is 

x* (hjkml) 

x*.(hjkm2) * 

4- r M N 
^ r ml - 



ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION FOR TABLK I 
Component due to ^ Information Degrees of Freedom 



a) x(hikm.)~x(....n) 2l<x:x*) = 220.053 29 

b) x(hikm.K x(h...n) ^ 2I(xf:x*) = 109.379 2 

• ^ 2I(x:xJ) = 110.674 . 27 

c) x(hikm.). x(li...n). . 2I(x?:xf) = 24.807 [ 2 
x(.L.n) 

2i(x:x?) = 8f>.867 25 

d) x(hikm.). x(h...n). 2l(x ( T:x*) ^ 34.696 1 
x(.i..n). x(..k.n) 

2I(xrxJ) = 51.171 v 24 

.e)x(hik.n). x(h...n). 2I(x?:xJ') = 32.190 1 
x(.i..n). x{..k.n). 

x(...mn) 2I(x:x?) = I8.9SI * 23 



ANALYSIS 


OF INFORMATION TABLE 


FOR TABLE 


IV 


Component due to 


I nformation 


Degrees of Freedom 


a) x(hjkm.). x(....n) 


2I(x:x*) = 222.617 




23 


b) x(hjkm.). x(h...n) 


2I(xg:x*) = 108.374 
2I(x:x£) = U4.243 


0 


2 


c) x(hjkm.), X)h...n). 
x(.j..n) 


2I(x?:x£) = 33.168 
2I(x:x?) = 81.075 




1 

20 


d) x(hjkm.). x(h...n), 
x(j,:n), x(..k.n) 


21(xJ:x?) 30.796 
2l(x:xJ) = 50.279 




1 

19 


c) x(hjkm.). x(h...n). 
x(.j..n). x(..k.n). 
x(...mn) 


2I(x?:xJ) = 35.055 
2I(x:x?) = *15>224 




1 
18 



The following tables give the original .observations 
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and estimates for model (e) , the odds factors r profiles 
and predictive odds for Table IV and the odds factors for 
Table I. 

PROFILES FOR TABLE IV 



BEST QDSS OF SUCCESS 

Base 1.39 
Prior Convictions = 
No Prior Convictions 3.27 
Parole - No Parole 1,60 
Commitment Offense= 
Otherwise 1.00. 
Release Plan * 
To live with spouse and/ 
or children 2. 16 

Product of above 15.76 



WORST ODDS OF SOCGgSS 
Bc^se 



1.39 



Prior Convictions = 

Three or more Convictions 1-00 

Parole = Otherwise 1-00 

Commitment Offense = 

Auto Theft 0-64 

Release Plan = 

Otherwise 1-00 

Product of above , 0.90 

Observed Odds of Success 2^31" 



THE ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS AND ESTIMATES FOR TABLE IV 



Levels of variables 



x(hjkmn) 



Number 
Of Prior 



Outcome 



x*(hjkmn) 



Outcome 



Commitment Release 



•'13 



Actions 


Parole 


Offense 


Plan 


Success 


Failure 


Success 


Failure 




I 


1 


I 


2 


1 


2.730 


0.270 




1 


I 


2 


29 


5 


28.012 


5.987 




I 


2 


1 


102 


4 


99.663 


6.337 




J I 


2 


2 


,156 


21 


155.621 


21.379 




2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0.863 


0.137 




2 


I 


2 


2 


3 


3.727 


1.273 




2 


2 


1 


I 


0 


" 0.908. 


0.092 


i 


2 


2 


-2 


10 


4 


1 1.479 


2.521 


< 1 


1 


I 


8 


2 


8.268 


1.732 


2 


1 


1 


2 


97 


41 


94.994 


43.006 


2 


1 


2 


1 


88 


15 


90.774 


12.226 


2 


1 


2 - 


2 


198 


57 


197.525 


57.475 


2 


O 


1 


1 


4 


' o, 


2.996 


1.004 


2 


2 « ' 


1 


2 


26 


20 


26.688 


19.312 


2 


2 


2 


1 


6 


3 


7.406 


1.594 


2 


2 


2 


.2 


31 


12 


29.350 


13.650 


3 


1 


1 


1 


11 . 


6 - 


,12.845 


4.155 


3 


1 


1 


2 


154 


108 


154.224 


107.776 


3 


1 


i 


1 


131* 


20 


125.01 1 


25.989 


3 


1 




2 


-338 


161 


344.340 


154.660 


3 


2 


i 


1 


21 


12 


, 21.754 


11.246 


3/ • 


2 


i 


- 2 


115 


124 


112.899 


126.101 


3 


2 


" 2 


I 


38 


15 


39.781 


13.219 


3 


2 


2 


2 


174 


120 


171.141 


122.859 


number 


of observations 2497 




1743 


754 
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Odds Factors 


for Table 


IV 




f 




Number of 












Prior 


i 


Commitment 


Release 






Convictions 


Parole 


Offense 


Plan 


No prior conviction 


3.269477 








1^2 prior convictions 


1.543675 








3 or more prior 










convictions 




1.000000 








No Parole 






1. 598309 






Otherwise 






1. 000000 






Auto Theft » 








0.642719 




No Auto Theft 








1.000000 


i 


To live with 


spouse 










and/or children 








* 2. 160481 


Otherwise 










1.000000 


• 




Base factor = 1.392988 






PREDICTIVE ODDS FOR TABLE IV 








Levels of 


Variables 


* 




Number of 




t 




Salient Score 


Prior 




Commi tment 


Release 




for \ 


Convictions 


Parole 


Offense 


Plan 


Odds 


Four Items 


1 


_ r 1 


2 


1 


15.727 


5 \ 


1 


A 


1 


1 


• 10.108 


4 


1 


2 


2 


•1 


9.840 


4 


2 - 


1 - 


2 


. 1 


7.425 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


7.279 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


6. 324 


3 


3 


1 


2 


1 


4.810 . 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


4.772 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4.679 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


4.645 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4.554 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3.437 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3.092 


2 - 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3.010 


2 


2 ^ 


9 


1 


1 


. 2.986 


2 


1 


■' 2 


1 


2 


2.927 ' 


2 


3 


1 * 


2 


2 


2.226 


2 


2 


1 


i 

1 


2 


2.209 


2 


2 


-2 


2 


2 


, 2 . 150 


2 


3 

i 


2 


1 


1 


1.934 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1.431 


1 


3 


U> 


2 


2 


1.393 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1.382 - 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


0.895 


0 



*Refer to Figure 1 for levels 
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Odds Factors cf or Table I 



Number of Number of ; 

Prior Prior Commitment Release 

4 

Convictions Incarcerations Offense Plan 



No prior conviction 
1—2 prior convictions 


2. 

1 * 


58534 




3 or more prior 
convictions 


1. 


00000 




No prior incar- 
ceration 






1.73329 


1-2 prior incar- 
cerations 






1.43246 


3 or more prior- 
incarcerations 






l.o'cSooo 



Auto Theft 
No Auto Theft 



0,62183 
1.00000 



To live with spouse 
and/or children 
Otherwise 



2-09668 
1.00000 



Base factor = 1.61229 



M odel . m 

. The linear model 1 for estimating logarithms of , 

.J 

for our analysis where we. fix and employ only the mar- 
ginals , is v 
(1) Aip lk = ix +aj + a£ + a? k K . t=l / 2 / k = 1, 2 

where Anp^ is, the natural logarithm of p^ . The constant 
y is a general mean indicating the average value of ^np^ 
The parameter a T indicates the "effect" on Unp^ of parole 
outcome independent of number of prior convictions ; a K 
measures tlie effect on 2>np_y of number of prior convic- 
tions independent of parole outcome. "The parameter a xxx 



" i While we are asserting the model here, it can be 

developed by employing the minimum discrimination infor- 
mation index suggested by Kullback [3} . It is also dis- 
cussed *and applied- by a number; of authors,, e.g. / Good- 
man [2j The -monograph by Cox asserts this model 
as an analytical approximation to normal theory linear 
models and provides much detail. 
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measures 'the interaction effect of - parole outcome and num- 
ber of prior convictions on SLnp^ . For the first example 
cited, where all the p ij? . {and consequently all the Znp^ ) 
are equal, cx T and cx K are zero since £np_y dods not vary with 
either parole outcome or number of prior convictions; and 
for this reason, too a TK is 'zero.. Hence, p tk is equal to 
the anti-log of y , which in this case is the overall prob- 
ability that recidivism occurs. 

The model in (1) allows the .step-by-step computation of 
• cell probabilities similar to regression analysis. For ex- 
ample, if parole outcome is considered as a function of num- 
ber of prior convictions, the odds of recidivism (t = 1) to 
parole success (t = 2) for a given number of prior convic- 
tions are Pik ^ = ' lor one or more prior convictions, 

p 2 k k = i tor zero prior convictions. 

Using the model in (1) to obtain these odds , in ■ logarithmic 
form (denoted 'hereafter as the log odds), we get 

• ■4 

Where a| - -«T ;md aT£ = 

Since 0 the a parameters measure deviations from a ge- 
neral mean / a deviation from the mean at one level leads 
to a deviation in the opposite direction at the other le- 
vel. Replacing 2aT and 2ctT£ by B T and 3™ simplifies 
the notation in (2) and yields 



(3) ' ... ., •* *S 

Pzk K ... 

where k" = 1 for one or more prior - convictions, and _k = 2 
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f or , zero prior convictions. From (3) the log odds of. - 

T 

recidivism to parole success are seen to depend on 3 > 
the general mean for the log odds, and 8 TK , the rela- 
tionship between number of prior convictions and parole 
outcome. 

To further illustrate these ideas, let us..extend. this 
example. Assume that occurrence of recidivism is depen- 
dent on two variables: number of prior convictions,. L, 
and the absence or presence of^auto theft in commitment 
offense, D. Then P t « d ' represents the probability that a 
specified parole outcome results ,given. number of prior 
convictions and offense status'. Following the previous 
example, the logarithm of the, odds of recidivism to pa- 
role success as a function of the predictor ^variable can 
be written as . v '*""'•'••*: 

< 4 > en ^= + 0? L + pjf + pj<p' ' J 

Each one of the & parameters has- the same interpre- 
tation given previously. S T is a general mean for the 
log odds. The g TL , I = 1 (one or more prior convic- 
tibns) , I = 2 (zero prior convictions) are numerical 
measures of the association of number of prior convic- 
tions on parole outcome. Similarly, the 3^ are numer- 
ical measures of the association of commitment offense 
and parole outcome where the subscript identifies of- 
fense, d = 1 (auto theft), d = 2 (no auto theft). The 
parameters 3 T „ LD are interaction terms. It may be, for 



example, that non-auto theft may influence the parole out- 
come of one or ' more prior conviction prisoners differently 
than^that of zero prior conviction prisoners. For example, 
non-auto theft prisoners may be less common among prison- 
ers with one or more" prior convictions, and. the latter .may 
tend to have more parole violations. Hence the chance for 
recidivism may be greater among members of this group. than 
would be indicated by adding the separate effects of com- 
mitment offense and number of prior convictions. The pre- 
sence of a joint interaction effect of number of prior 
convictions and commitment offense on recidivism implies 
a non-zero 6 TLD . 

By exponentiation of each side of 'the log-linear mode.l,, 

(4) , the odds of recidivism to parole success {hereafter 
referred to simply as the odds of recidivism) can be writ- 
ten in the form 

(5) , ~ = 6 T + 8J L + 8J» + 

where the 6*s are the anti-logs of the g*s. In this form 
of the model 6 T can be interpreted as the overall mean odds 
of recidivism which is modified by more detailed condition- 
al information about the levels or values of the predictor 
vaViables anc] their interactions. 

For the full model incorporating all the Variables des- 
cribed previously, the odds of recidivism become 

where say R is age at first commitment (r = 1, juvenile; 
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r = 2, adult); U is drug history- of prisoner (u = 1, his- 
tory; u = 2, no history); 0 is educational .record (o = 1, 
did not complete 12th grade; o = 2, otherwise); K is re- 
lease plan (k = 1, not with spouse or children; k = 2, 
otherwise); etc. and 6^ , ... take into account first 
order interaction effects, ^£j^ K / second order inter- 

action effects, etc. 

For the full model, when prisoner profile data have 
been compiled, the overall odds 6 T may provide an estimate 
(purely hypothetical) » _ &T 1 .* 

that is, the odds are 1/3 to one in favor of recidivism 2 . 
If the odds of recidivism are desired for prisoners with 
one or more prior convictions, we might compute (once 
again, -hypothetically ) &T^= (1/3) {1 50) ^ 30 

Thus, the odds of a recidivism increase from .25 to .50 
for prisoners with one, or more prior convictions. 

The calculation can be extended, for example, to pri- 
soners with one or more prior convictions who are in pri- 
son for auto thefts. If these independent variables en- 
tered linearly in the model, the estimated odds for re- 
cidivism would be givpn by 6 T but since commit- 
ment offense and number of prior convictions may interact 



2 Note that this is not the odds that would be com- 
puted directly from the observations, but rather from 
their logarithmic transforms, then averaging, then trans- 
forming back to the odds domain. Thus, this "mean odds" 
is a multiplicative mean, not an additive mean. 

ERLC , J 7: 
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jointly on recidivism, the odds of recidivism may be giv- 
en by (hypothetical illustration) 

8 T ST L S7 D $™ > - (.25)(2.00)<1.40)< 1-60) = 1.12 , 
where the last' term measures the interaction effect of 
number of prior convictions and commitment offense. Note, 
the odds of recidivism for auto theft prisoners with! one 
or more prior convictions could have been underestimated 
if the first- order interaction effect had been omitted 
from the calculation. As a final illustration of how the 
odds of recidivism can be computed for prisoner prof iles ' 
now characterized by a larger number of variables, we show 
( hypothetical ly) the estimated odds of recidivism when we 
include juvenile offenders who did not complete the 12th 
grade, use drugs, do not have a release plan including 
spouse, are in prison for auto theft and have one or more 
prior convictions. We have added four variables here: 
age at first commitment, drug history, educational record, 
release plan; and in addition, the interaction of number 
of prior convictions (L)^ and release plan (K) . The sub- 
script 2 on K is for release plan not including spouse, 
the subscript 1 on R and U is for juvenile at first com- 
mitment and active drug history, respectively. 

S T S TI - S^S™ S™ £tu $J k $tlk 

= (.25) (2.00) (1.40) H.60) (1.50) (1.50) (1.25) (1.25). = 3.93 . 

The odds of recidivism for -this group of prisoners is 3.93 
to one compared to 1/3 to one over all prisoners. Notice 
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that in this calculation another second order interac- 
tion^ that of age at first commitment and number of prior 
convictions (5 T ^^) , is of suf ficient importai^^^t© war- 
rant inclusion in the model. 

As can be seen from these hypothetical illustrations, 
the estimation of a small number of 5 1 s permits the com- 
putation of odds" of recidivism for prisoners with very 
diverse characteristics.. It should be noted that as in 
* the case of regression analysis-, the coefficients of the, 
linear model (4) (and consequently the 5's in (6)) show 
the effect of a change in a variable holding all the other 
variables constant. Thus, measures the direct effect 

number of prior convictions on the odds of recidivism. 
If an indirect effect with commitment offense is also pre- 
sent, this is measured by 5^^ D - Both the direct and in- 
direct effects of number. of prior convictions are net of 
the effects of other variables such as age at first com- 
mitment, drug history, educational record, etc. That is, 

the effects of variatt.on in the latter variables on the k 

J 

odds of recidivism are taken into account in the compu- 
tation of 6 TL and 6j L P.. * 

Given the odds of recidivism for prisoners with a 
given set of characteristics, it is a simple matter to 
compute the probability of recidivism for that group from 
the relationship 

(7) Odds of recidivism = probability of recidivism 

probability of parole success 
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or ,' 

i 

(8) Probability of recidivism = odds of recidivism 

1 + odds of recidivism 

Thus, if the odds of recidivism are 1/3 to one, the prob- 

ability of recidivism is p = 1/3 = .25; when odds are V 

1 + 1/3 ^ 

3.9 3 to one,, we get 

P = 3.93 = 3.93 = .80 

„ 1. + 3.93 4.93 

Thus, the unconditional probability of .25 for recidivism 
increases to .80 for the prisoner whose first commitment 
was as a;juvenile, is in prison for auto theft, has a drug ■ 
history, did not complete 12th grade, and has a release 
plan that does not include a spouse. This suggests that 
a wide range of probabilities, given certain prisoner 
characteristics, occurs in this hypothetical illustration. 
In a realistic situation, something similar may be expect- 
ed, thus producing a ricl>~and interesting study and we 
investigate this in the next section for. our prisoner data.. 

In these calculations, it is important to distinguish 
between individual 5's referred to as "odds factors" (e.g., 
STL, <sTD, 5TLD) w hich indicate how the overall mean chance' 
of recidivism odds, S T , is modified and the product of <S ' s 
(e.g., <S T <S TL 6 TD <5 T;LD ) which measures the odds of reci- 
divism for prisoners with a specified set of characteris- 
tics." Since (8) converts the odds of recidivism for a 
given group of prisoners to the -probability of recidivism 

j j 

for -/that group, it cannot be applied to the individual <5's. -. 
The above discussion makes clear that a large number 

ERIC . - 
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of parameters may .enter th^^orvtingency table model, 

thus raising ^the problem of identifying which variables 

and interactions are to be included in a model and which 
/ 

are to be excluded- Statistical distribution theory and 
a measure I*, which is similar to R 2 , the multiple corre- 
lation coefficient in regression analysis, are used to 
resqlve this problem* A description of this model is 
given in this Appendix. c 

In. regression analysis, the explanatory value of a 
set nf predictor variables is measured. by the percentage 
of variation in the dependent variables explained By^the 
predictor variables. The base measure of (variation in 
regression analysis is the sum of squares about the mean 
of the dependent- variable , i.e., S ( Y l - Y ) 2 . As predictor 
variables are added to the model, the predicted values 

tfSm ^ 

of the dependent variable Y ± , are used to measure the - 
amount of variatio^, £ (Y^ - .Y) 2 , explained. The percent- 
age of ba;se variation explained is then 

2(Y, - Y) 2 - 1(Y, - Y,) 1 ! 
, 100 R«- 100 v (Y| -vV * 

One method of measuring the contribution of any particular 
variable is the change in R 2 when that predictor* variable 
is added to the model. 

For cont ing ency, tables , the base measure of variation 



is computed either as the chi-squ3.re^ statistic : 



3 The symbol 0 stands for the observed cell count and 
E the estimated cell count. The summation \s .over all cell 
in a table . N . 



z 



(O - E)» 



E 

or the information measure 



E ' . ■ ■ 

under the hypothesis that all 3 parameters in (4) except 
the^ general mean are zero* I* is then the percentage of 
base variation explained by the- introduction of some col- 
lection of - 3 parameters into the model, i.e., ■ 



^OYn ^Basc - Mo del 
° ei} 8aSC 



In practice, an I* of 70 percent or better - is desired. 
Sometimes a lower value is acceptable tfecause increasing 
I* requires the addition of many interaction parameters 
with the consequent difficulty of v interpretation. The 
prime objective is to find the most- important parameters. 
'When the number of observations is lajfge as is the case 
in this study, parameters signifying marginal impact will 
be statistically significant. A convention adopted some- f 
times is that of excluding parameters when they increase ^ 
r* by less than two percentage points. 

I would like to thank Dr. Rahman Azzari for his aid 
in programming the computations. 
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^appendix'b'. / 

. . ■ -• ■ \;-. - s ' 

The : Development ahd Operation 
Decision Making Guidelines in 



>f Parole 
innesotta 



1 



Dale *G. Parent, Project: Direct 
Parole Decision Making .Study 
Minnesota Department of Gortep. 

* * » . 

'and • 



tor,, / : 
y* ;)} 
tions' 



Richard TV Mulcrone, Gfrairman 
Minnesota Corrections Board 



Origin of the Guidelines 

In 1973, ;the| Minnesota. Legislatur^ abolished the 
state's* two part-time parole boardsV one with ourisdafi- 
tion>over/ juvenilis and youthful ^offenders, the other N 
with juri/sdictionjover adult offenders. Juvenile, parole 
releasing decisions were vested in \hhe Department of h 
Correctaonsl and>4he Minnesota Corrections B6ard (MCB) , 
was established with jurisdiction oveK youthful offenders 
(age/18-21) /nd adults. The MCB consists of four full- 
time members appointed by the Governor \ -with senate con- 



rmai 



to; staggered six year terms 
apt>ointed by the Commissioner 
his pleasure 1 ► While the five 
1 experience in corrections and 
ndne/had;,*prior -experience in, parole dec 



f i^mat 
Chaii 
serve 
stanti 



J4C1 



and a full-time 
of Correction^^to 
members had sub- 
law enforcement, 
is ion* making,: The 



e. into existence January 1, 1974. 



Th& MCB must, approve; any release of an inmate from 
itat'e " correctional institutions — via parole, medical 
'parole, temporary parole {fur loughs) or work release, ; - 
-and has responsibility for the parole revocation process. « 
The guidelines discussed in this paper I govern only the 
parole releasing function. By law, th^ MCB must review, 
annually, the case of every person confined ;Ln correctional 
institutions pr on parole. In 1974, t^ie MCB made ov$r 
5,000 decisions in these various categories. 



Minnesota's 1963 Criminal cbde ve 



sts. broad discre- 



x This project was funded by grant 
'awarded by the Governor's Comifcis 
vention and Control, St. Paul, 



number 4515012674 
sion on Crime Pte- 
Minnesota . 
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tion in the paroling authority. The yiiblt:d^ppl^^^k^ 
stated in that law/ are: ta) to- protect 4 the publl^v^^^^ 
^(b) to deter crime/, and (A) to 'rehabilitate offenders. 
For most offenses , the Code provides '.. an indeterminate 
sentence (zero to Tthe statutory maximum, less good time) 
with the- paroling authority having discretion to release 
at any time* Fir/st degree murder, certain crimes com- 
mitted with weapdns, and second conviction of selected 
sex and drug offenses carry mandatory minimum sentences . 
Neither the law creating the MCB nor the 1963 Criminal ■ * 
Cpde provide $pals' % . or criteria to guide th^ Parole Board 
in making releasing decisions.' 

In .1973, Legal Assistance for Minnesota Prisoners 
(LAMP) filed a suit against the then part-time adult- 
parole board, contending that the absence of crjjteri^a for 
parole decisions resulted in an arbitrary and /capricious 
exercise of discretion . > / 

; The following factors, then), contributed to the: 
development of the guidelines 

1. the absence of prior parole decision making 
• experience by members of the new/ full-time 
boatjrd an<d thus , their willingnes/s ;to consider 
alternative methods of exercisiijtg their dis- 
cretion; 

2; the broad discretion conferred by the Legis- 
Mature, unguided by statutory guidelines or 
Criteria '* :. 

3. the poss^jlj^ o^r federal court interventio 

Accordingly f . in' February, 19 74 — -one month^*fter /they 
came into existence — the MCB submitted 'a grant to th< 
Governor's Commission on Crime Prevention and ControA to 
assist "the -Board' in the development, of decision making 
guidelines. The grant was funded and became op,erat/.onaB 
in October, 1974 . 




Analysis pf MCB Decision Making 

■ tv Payble decision making guidelines must be responsive 
to the operational goals of the agency making tfoer deci-r 
sipns, a,nd consistent with the public policy of/the st^te 
as reflected in the goals and procedures of statutes rel- 
evant to parole decision mal$_ng. Since these factors clif 
" 0 r from state to state , no single model of decision- mjak- 
EBs£C .guidelines » can serve all s^tss . 

■ - A'-' • - 7 ac?^ : '. 



The ppojejbt's first 'task was to determine the oper- 
ational goals which guided the parole decision making 
process of the jMinnesotaf Correct ioris Board. When the 
project ^started, the MCB^had been nicking parole decisions 
for only ten months. vDue to lack of project resources , 
the . short timej span within which to develop operational 
guidelines, and the rather brief' — and possibly non-repre- 
sentatiye~-hisjtory of MCB decision making, we did not 
attempt a systematic empirical analysis, of MCB decision 
making. Rathelr; we discussed MCB -goals V with members 
(individually [and in gropps) and obse^ea the decision * * 
making procesi--both the parole hearing itself and the 
information flow and analysis that precedes the hearing. 

\ U \ ' 

\ From this*- assessment f ,we concluded that: 



1. the |B6ard consciously attempts to consider « 
the Igoals of the 1963 Criminal Code in ar- 

t riving* at parole decisions. The Board 
places primary emphasis on public protec- 
tion , secondary; emphasis ori, deterrence , and 
. tertiary emphasis on rehabilitation; 

2. to protect the public , the Board assesses 
the j probability that an .-inmate, if paroled, 
would commit a new felony, Jf * the MCB^ ' « . 
thinks the probability is high/ they delay 

* the 1 release to reduce the period of time 
the inmate is "at risk" in the community; 



3. to deter crime, the MCB increase^ the period 
of incarceration in 'direct prqpoction to 
the Weverity of the offense; , 

4. to firther rehabilitation, the MCB releases- 
earlier those inmates who make construe^ 
jtive iuse of the time they .are incarcerated 

-e. gl. , participating in vocational or on- 



Jthe-jl 



■job training , educational or treatment 
-programs; . 

the MCB consciously tries to make- M equitable" 
decisions — triat is , treat similar inmates 
in similar ways; 

the MCB\ views the parole hearing as an in- 
formation verification process. That is, 
the decision to grant or deny parole ' is 
based on\ information available to the MCB 
before the hearing, and not on the "per- 
formance^ of the inmate during the hearing. 
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From thlis assessment, we concluded first, that guide- 
lines for fche MCB must *be base^don risk of failure on pa- 
role, severity o'f the committing offense, and inmate con- 
duct and performance in the institution.* Secondly, the 
guidelines shouid assure that Similar inmates a,re incar- 
cerated for similar periods of time. Third, to' the ex- 
tent that risk of failure and severity of offense are 
known at an inmate 1 s admission, and to the extent the 
parole hearing serves to verify information, "it iwould be 
possdble to develop guidelines whicl). assign approximate 
release dates shortly after admission. Such a practice 
would reduce inmate anxiety by providing a certain re- 
lease date, would minimize game playing" by inmates 
seeking ear ly release > and" would allow more rational . 
planning for the use of time incarcerated. t > 

While several guideline models were^considered, 
we concluded that the model used by the ^i^Tt^d States 
Parole Commission, with some variations , was^consistent 
with the decision making practices of the MCB Oand with 
Minnesota statutes governing th^f sentencing and\parole 
of inmates . 




Development of Guidelines 
Risk of Failure 

The MCB decided ^a>t 7 ah empirical parole prediction 
instrument would (a^) /facilitate the equitable treatment 
of inmates, and (b)/assist the Board in assessing risk of 
failure. The Board clearly understood that such an in- 
strument gavp 'airntin /and not individual predictions / and 
was to be t 

Accordingly/ tfr£ MCB required that the guidelines allow 
the Board to %v^rride" the prediction instrument in 
specific /ias^s 



The 
standard 
of 1,00 
those 
imately 
sainple ; 
pie /an 



as 




iraie* prediction study was coriducrted following* 
>le prediction procedure?. A random sample 
sons.,, age 18 and »over was selected from all 
in 1971 and 1972 — this constituted appro*- 
-thirds of all paroles durihg the period. Thi 
then randomly assigned to a construction sam- 



a validation sample of 500 ; each. 



legation of a Definition of Faiiure. Defining recidi- 



vism is a thorny problem, which is complicated further 
by/requirements ^of prediction -methodology, and by coridi- 
6ns unique to individual jurisdictions. The criteria 
be predicted (in this case, failure oil parole) must 
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occur with enough frequency to minimize the identifica- 
tion of false positives. A definition of failure which 
resulted -in only five to ten percent r of the sample -fail- 
ing would result in a large number of false positives — r. 
person^, predicted to fail, but who,, in fact, succeed. 
A definition which* results in, a 50 percent failure irate 
is ideal, while aV30 percent failure rate is a conven- 
tional lower limit, unless statistical techniques are 
applied Jto "correct" for the low ^fa^lure rate . 

Th^ MCB wanted a definition of failure. which was 
clearly verifiable, and which was closely related to 
the activity from which thje public most deserved' pro- 
tectioi^--namely , new felonious criminal behavior. Ac- 
cordindpLy/, we defined failure as a new felony conviction 
•within two years of the date of parole. We found that 
29 percent of our sample of 1,000 failed by this criteria, 
which satisfied the requirements of prediction method- 
ology. A conviction also served, to some degree, to 
verify that new criminal behavior had in fact occurred, 
whereas failure defined as arrest would not. 



Such a de T fiiyLtion of failure ,ma/ not be appropriate 
for other states.' Ufiiform Parole Reports -indicates that- 
nationally the two year reconviction rate for new major 
(jjjpLmes is 7-8 percent. Generally, the lower the rate of 
incarceration among the states-, the" higher the felony 
reconviction rate. That is, where a small proportion 
of convicted felons go to prison, more "good" risks are 
retained in the community,- and more "poor" risks are sent 
to prison. . Minnesota has the second lowest rate of in- 
carceration in the nation. 



We selected the two year follow-up period because 

^. the majority of patole failures — -however * 
defined — occur within the first six months. 
* of release; ' 

^b. most parolfees in Minnesota are discharged 
after two years of successful parole ad- 
justment; , \ c 

c. comparability betweeiY the group, oil vfrfich 
the prediction instrument was developed 
and those to whom it. i^ applied • must be 
maximized and longer „fo^Llow-up periods 
necessarily reduce comparability; * - 

d. the MCB felt two years was a reasonable 
period of accountability to the public 
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* . for the success or failure of persons 
. paroled. 

Sfeliecfcion of Predictor Variables . Predictor variables 
wigre selected in the following manner. We reviewed the 
literature on parole prediction studies during the last 
twenty years, noting categories of ; variables found to be 
significant predictors.- We took these categoric*! vari- 2 ^ 
ables and defined specif ic , variables based ori information 
generally available in-^fehe inmates 1 base files. * For 
example, for the categorical var iable^^nteloyment 1 stabil- 
it^ f H our specif ic variables were: (Wfnmnber of jobs 
heid during the" last "tyo years of communiiW living, and 
(b) longest job held (in months) during^the las£ two 
years of community living. ■■ <^^ < ^\-^^y - 

4 >r This process resulted in development of 50 predictor 
♦variables, in the following categories: 

1. juvenile Record 

2. Adult Criminal Record 

3* Cutrent Committing Offense (s) 

" J ' ■ ' >■ - ;■ , ■" ■ 

4. Current and Prior Institutional 
Disciplinary Record 

5. Social HistQry Information 

a. Marital Status • 

b. Employment Stability rp 

c. Family Criminality » ^ 

d. Education 

e. Drug and Alcohol Use 

6. Demographic Variables * 

a. Age _ 

b. Race - ^ 

c. .Sex " 

Methods tJsed . Prediction instruments were construoted 
using two different methods: (a) regression methods — ■■ 
which assign a weight to each item selected in propor- 
tion to the amount of variance in; outcome explained by 
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that item; arid (b) "Burgess" methods --which assign equal 
weight to each item selected* After reviewing the „ V 

utility of these instruments, we selected an unweighted 
Burgess instrument because: / / 

a. its predictive power was equal to' or greater 
* than the different regression instruments; ' 

* - . • ■ . , • , . ■ ■ 

< b, it was more stable over £ime; ;<. * 

0. it was less' subject .to, "eiror" resulting T 4 
^from missing or erroneous information. j > 

r Basically, the Burgess method cpjrrelated each of the 

fifty predictor variables with failure 6n parol$. TJhosp 
variables with statistically significant .relatiohshlps 
were dichotomized at a point which maximized discximina- 
tidn between parole successes and f ai lure s • • , We ' then con- 
structed a number of prediction instruments using- dif- " af- 
ferent numbers of dichotomized variables,' attempting to 
achieve a balance between brevity (a practical cpncfern ; 
when applying the instrument) and predictive power ; # v 

■■-•.."» 'i ■ . 

The prediction instrument consists pf qix items, . 
which are answered "yes" or "no r "' and the number of: / 
M yeg" responses is totalled to atrive at the risk' score.. 
The six items are: , , ' 

■ * " ..: ; ' ' - \ 

1. The inmate has a prior conviction for ; r 
r exactly the same offense title as any 

offense for which the inmate is now 

under sentence. * / 

2. ^Che inmate was 19 or younger at the \ ■ V 
time of ^he first felony conviction. 



3* The inmate has a "total of ihree or ., 
more felony convictions , including 
all convictions under .the current, 
sentence. 

4. The inmate Has one or rifore prior 
adult commitments to state cor- 
rectional institutions • 

5. The inmate has A two or more prior 
; probation or parole failures as 

an adult. • ^ 

6. The inmate \s current sentence in- 
cludes one or more burglary convic- 
tions . 

i . .* 



•s 
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r . Risk scores may range from zer*b to six. The^re- 
dicted group's failure rates associated. with these scores 



are: 2 



* • • - \ • - 

Number of "Yes" Responses 



1-2 



3-4 



4 9%, 6 3% 



Predicted Group Failure Rate 11%, 29% 

•j Thus,, an' inmate' with, five yes. responses is a member 1 
of a group of which 49 percent .are predicted to be con- 
victed of a new felpny within two years of parole*. 

The risk of failure sc6re forms the horizontal axis 

«. , * 

of the parole release date matrix (see Figure D*1J. 



Ranking Offense Severity 



V 



'! . The MCB decided that statutory maximum sentences , 
by themselves^ were not sufficient, to 'determine j-the se- 
verity of the co ( mmittjiftg offense, due to a disparity 
between the type of offender fpr.whom the maximum was 
apparently intended , and the type of offender most fre- 
quently) coming before the Board committed for that of- 
fense. Accordingly, the Board ranked the severity of. 
offense behavior, relevant actions" by the offender fre 
quently Accompanying the commission of a criminal act. 
Again, interviews with members indicated that the fol- 
lowing behaviors were important in assessing the s^veri' 
of an offensect 

%[ 

1. whether ^or not a weapon was 



ty 



used; 



whether or -next the victim, was injured; 



3; 



the vulnerability of the victim, Qrihcipalljtf* \: 
,'ln terms of crimes committed agaittst v very \ 
young or very old victims; . °. ;G r 



4.. high versus Icto property loss. ■? 

; We constructed five decks of cards (one for-eaph ; 

Board member) with each deck containing one card fat . 
each possible cothbin^tion of offence titrfe and tjie above 
factors. The decjts were >shuf f le3 , and each Board merrtbjet 
was told to arrahge his or her. deck from most to le^rst 



2 Construction, sample, r 
Validation sample, r .== 



.26; 



- m , ■ \ f ■ — — • ; ; 

severe offensje behavior , to^assicfn a sfcgre of' 100 tq„ the 
most severe bard, and to scQre: ever-y 9ther card' in rela- 
tion to the most severe. We conducted a regression an- . 
alysis on this data and found that offense title was the' 
dominant factor for three members , and that Off ense- ,> • 
title, weapon ,use, and injury were the} dominant factors 
for the other two members. Since of f ense t : ttl6 (tWt is, ' 
statutory offense definition) normally -includes the pres- 
ence or||fcbsence^ of injury or weapon use, ■< we repeated the 
exercise' using onJLy statutory of fense; titl^. ^ ^ a 

Using the second exercise, we cohstructea an aggre- 
gate ranking for eacrh item/" diVi<i3J^ :o£fehses into nine 
categories of _ severity . /■ ; , * 

We invited district court judges to participate in 
a replication of the exercise to determine if MCB per- 
ceptions of offense severity differed significantly from 
those of judges. Three of the ^ten judicial districts 
agreed to participate. In general > we "found strong 
agreement (90% - 96%) between the rankings given by the'. 
Board andN^he judges, with no consistent patterns of dis- 
agreement emerging. \j '} 

- The offense -severity ranking is the vertical a^xis j: 

of the parole release date matrix (see Figure C.l) v " : 

- * > ■**' ■ 

Determination of Guideline Times ;y 

The MCB's guidelines use risk of failure (five cat- 
egories) and severity of committing offense (nine cat- 
egories) to define the two axes of the parole release 
date matrix. The matrix thus contains 4 5 cells. T& de- 
termine appropriate. time to be served before, parole for 
each cell, we selected a random sample of inmates pa- 
roled in 1974 an<3 1975 by the MCB, scored each on both 
risk of failure and severity categories, and determined 
the time served until parole. We arrayed this sample 
into the 45 cells, and for each cell, computed the* , * 
average time served until parole. Since the MCB did not 
want the guidelines 'to -have an independent effect on in- 
stitutional population levels, we tri*ied to m^tch, as 
closely, as" possible, guideline times to average time 
served in the past for each hf the 45 cells. 

v ' > ^ 

Thus, the upper limit figure (where a range is pre- 
; sent), or the single figure (where no -range is given) in 
each cell of the matrix is a close approximation of 
average time served in 1974 and 1975 by inmates with, that 
leve^ of ri?k and severity. 



Rehabilitation- -7 MAP Contracts 

As discussed earlier, the Board approaches the goal 
of rehabilitation by rewarding constructive use of tiin^"" 
incarcerate^ via shortened .period of incarceration. The 
Board decided to formalize this procedure with the use * 
of Mutual Agreement Program (MAP) contracts. * MAP con- 
tracts are legally binding agreements between the inmate/ 
;the institution, and the MCB, where, the :inmate agrees to % 
accomplish certain objectives, the institution agrees to 
provide resources needed^ to accomplish them, and the -MCB 
agrees to parole the inmate on a specified date upon pripr 
completion of -t^ie objectives. 

„ " • ■•"■<• 

• The Board , decided to r^ja^t JfAP contract eligibility \ , 
to persons coimittj^forjcrf^es, against property during ■ . 
-the "pilqt phase" ^f^nciie MAP program, with eligibility ^ 
extended to other/offenses within one year .if the MAP \ 
experience proves successful. 

Thus, the Parole Release Date Matirix contains a rahge 
of time for property offenses (generally, severity levels, 
I, II, and III) . The lower figute in the range repre- 
sents the maximum reduction in release date upon satis-; 
factory completion of a MAP contract- The actual release 
date assigned to inmates initiating MAP contracts will 
be somewhere within, the range ^y^fen by the guidelines, 
depending upon the degree 'of the effort needed to complete 
the contract. Whatever lower * limit release date is assigned, 
it is a guaranteed 'parole' date upon prior completion of 
the MAP contract, good institutional behavior, and a sat- 
isfactory reentry plan. The upper figure in the time 
range is a guaranteed parole date with non-participation 
or non-completion of a MAP contract, with good institu- 
tional behavior; and a satisfactory reentry ^planV 

The "reward" Jor constructive use of' time* incarcer- 
ated generally ranges from six to ten months for* most in-„ 
myites, currently eligible for MAP contracts 

Departure from the Guidelines 

The Board does not apply the guidelines mechanically, 
since differences in offenders and offenses require the 
Board to exercise •dirscfetiop to arrive at appropriate; 
periods of. incarceration in individual cases. At the 
hearing, the MCB considers* all available iilformatipn * 
about the inmate and the offense, to determine- i"f import- 
t ant aggravating factors aire .present. If swzfi factors 
are found, the MCB may depart from the guidelines and 
assign a time they feel is. appropriate. -However, they 
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musl: provijte thd inmate with a written statement of the 
reasons for this departure* 

A copy ie also given to the project director,, who 
prepares quarterly reports on departures to the and 
the Department of Corrections* This report serves two 
functions: {a) it assures that similar future cases 
will receive similar treatment; and (b) where departures 
ocdur frequently for certain categories of inmates ojr 
under * certain donditions, «it indicate^ problem areas in 
the guidelines which deserve re-examination. 

• ■ * . * 

Implementation of the Guidelines 

Tj?he MCB recognized that a thorough implementation 
" process -was essential to* the effective operation of the • 
guidelines. The * implementation process was divided into 
thr>ee phases: (J. ) Orieht'ation ^session for -important of- 
ficials; (2) Training programs for institutional staff ; 
and (3) Dissemination of information for criminal/ justice 
officials and the pubiic. " I ^ 

■ . J --. ■: 

Pre*- implementation orientation meetings were helcJT , 
with (a) the Governor/ (b) relevant legislative committees,, 
(c) the Cpnjmissioner of Corrections and his top deputies , ^ 
and (d) institutional wardens and chief administrators. 
These sessions' provided an overview of the origin, devel- 
opment, and content- of the guidelines and allowed inter- 
change between MCB members, project staff, and the audience 

Training for institutional staff was divided irito 
pre-implementation and in-service programs , directed 
primarily at caseworkers. A one-day pre-implementation 
training session was devoted to a detailed explanation 
of the development and content of the guidelines , and 
simulation exercises in completing the risk p£ failure 
% worksheet. 

* 

In-service training had two components: (a) con- 
tinuing liaison with institutional staff, and (b) "feed- 
back" sessions. Each institution designated one staff 
person to whom caseworkers- would take questions regard- 
ing completion of risk' of failure worksheets. If this 
individual could not answer the ^question, they. would con- 
tact prgject staff. This freed project staff from field- 
ing large numbers of repetitive questions and developed 
expertise more quickly~within each institution. Prior 
to the feedback sessions'^ caseworkers completed ques- 
tionnaires to identify the major problems they were en- 
countering. Results were summarized\and presented to 



the MCB and possible solutions were discussed* At the 
feedback sessions analysis of experience with the guide- 
lines was presented to caseworkers, and solutions to 
problems identified by caseworkeirs were discussed. 

The third phases information dissemination, began 
after implementation.. We felt the guidelines would allow 
all participants in plea negotiations to exercise their 
1 discretion in a more enlightened manner, but only if all 
parties tp the propess were familiar with the guidelines. 
Project sfefifc^fe^ra^jted a short paper describing the origin 
development, content, and expected benefits of the guides 
lines, and copies were mailed to all district court jud- 
ges, prosecutors, public defenders, and probation and pa- 
role, of ficers in the state* In addition, project staff 1 
gave presentations to. an annual meeting of district 
court judgefe, to prosecutors and defenders in major coun- 
ties, 1 and to all probation and parole agents in ^a series 
of regional meetings. 

Sample Application of the Guidelines ! 

' . v ■ 5 ■ ■! 

When an inmate i£ admitted, the caseworker completes 
the risk pf failure worksheet, using the pre-sentence in- 
vestigation and existing departmental record, if any. A 
copy is given to the inmate and if the accuracy o^any 
information is challenged, the caseworker verifies it. 

^ The initial hearing normally is held within 60 days 
of admission. Ten <fays before the hearing,! the MCB re- 
ceives copies of the risk of failure worksheet and the 
institutional case;,, summary At the initial hearing the 
MCB determines the guideline time indicated by the risk 
of failure score and severity- level of the offense. The 
MCB considers all additional information to determine if 
significant aggravating or mitigating factors are present 

If such factors„are found, the MCB departs from the. 
guidelines and assigns a" release date deemed appropriate 
and consistent with past treatment of similar cases. 
They also give the inmate a written statement specifying 
why they departed. If reasons for departure a£e not 
present, the MCB assigns a release date bajsed on guide- 
line time. „ | v J 

■ * I * 

.Where the guidelines provide a time i^ange, the "up- 
per limitr 1 release date is a guaranteed pdrole date so 
:long as the inmate: (a) is not convicted of a "major 11 
disciplinary code violation, and (b) presents a satis- 
factory reentry plan.- Major disciplinary f violations in- 
clude those behaviors in the institution Vhich would be 
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felonies or assaultive misdemeanors in the free community. 
The inmate is told that if such major disciplinary con* 
victidns occur, the assigned release date is /in jeopardy* 

Inmates eligible for and wanting 4 MAP contract also 
$ire assigned a "lower limit 11 release date, which is a 
guaranteed parole date upon prior completion of a MAP con- 
tract, absence of major misconduct convictions, and a 
satisfactory reentry plan. The. MCB outlines its general 
expectations for the MAP contract (e.^g. , complete a voca- 
tional program, compile a good work record in prison in- 
dustries, etcw) and refers trie inmate to staff for con- 
tract development. Within Jtvjo months, a contract ratifi- 
cation bearing held. Failure to complete a MAP con- 
tract c/ancels the lower limit release date, but has no 
effect/ on the uppetr limit date assigned. Thus, inmates ;^ 
have nothing to lose by initiating a MAP contract. 

1. ■ • * ' ' . 

The guidelines do not restrict' inmate eligibility 

for medical paroles, special reviews, or temporary pa- 

"roles during their incarceration. ' 

Two months before the release date, the MCB holds 
a reentry hearing, and approves or rejects a general 
reentry plan developed by the inmate and staff. If ; re* 
jected', the MCB gives written reasons and suggestions 
for restructuring.' If approved, 'the inmate and staff ■ 
develop a specific reentry plan, specifying residence, 
employer, etc. T^ie— MCB reviews the specif ic * plan ten 
days before th^reledse date and if consistent with the 
general reentry plan, grants parole effective on the re- 
lease date. If not consistent, the MCB gives written 
reasons and continues the case until the inconsistencies 
are removed. 



Benefits of the Guidelines 

Certainty of Red-ease Date 
* » 

After two 'months, the inmate has a certain release 
date and Jchows/the extent to which that date c£n. be re-* 
duced, and what it will take to reduce it. The inmate 
J * can decide if" the reduction -is worth the effort, and if 

it is not,* can reject MAP participation without* affecting 
the upper limit release date. Thus) coerced programming 
or treatment have not been eliminated , but the degree of 
coercion-- that is, the .reduction for MAP cpmpletloh-^has 
been limited and the inmate is given information on which 
to assess his or 'her options and to make a more rational 
decision. 4 
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Increased Effectiveness pf Institutional Pla nning 

Certain release dates, facilitate inmatei and staff 
planning for the use of institutional program? and re- 
sources; If an inmate has an 18 month lower limit re- 
3*?ase date and a MAP contract calling for completion of 
a ten month welding program at another institution, all 
parties know well in advance that the inmat^ must be 
transferred by the eighth month of incarceration. 

■ ■ ! ' • ■ ' 

In aiddition, the guidelines facilitate reentry plan- 
ning. Under the previous system, caseworkers prepared 
a reentry plan — including specific job placements and . 
living arrangements— every t^me the institutional clas- 
sif icat ion team recommended parole to *the MCB. Frequently 
the MCB* would* not grant parole, resulting in a waste of 
caseworker time and an unnecessary "drain" on community. * 
resourced. ^ This , in turn, reduced staff morale,, which * ". 
affected the quality oi; reentry plan developed and fur- 
ther increased probability of parole denial . Under the 
guidelines,; a single specific reentry plan is developed. 

Reduced "Gaihe^Playing" 

• i . . ■ 

*:>■*. . . c 

Inmates,; know that regardless of their behavior they 
will not be .paroled before the low^-r limit release date. 
Thus, there should be less "game-playing" by inmates 
seeking to "c'dfn" the MCB into an early parole. 

Equity of Treatment . % 

Inmates^with similar w risks and severity profiles will 
he assigned the same period of incarceration. Any d'if- ^ 
ferences in actual time served before- parole will be the 
result of institutional conduct' and" accomplishments — fac- 
tors over w^ich the inmate has control. For departure r 
cases, the 5M<£B; applies similar extensions! br reductions 
.when similair' Reasons for departure exist . 

"Increased Certainty for Othei; Elements of the Criminal 
Justice Systfem . -* 

•* ^ * • 

For the first time, criminal justice officials have 
a clear idea of the effect df their discretionary deciT=- 
sions oh the* length of incarceration for those imprisoned ♦ 
Since v* the 'antpact of plea bargaining on time served will 
be clea^* to judges, prosecutors, defenders, and defendant, 
plea bargaining may be exercised in a more enlightened 
and responsible manner. (Project staff frequently re- 
ceives telephone calls from prosecutors, defenders, 
- probation agents asking the effect of various plea bar- 
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gaining or sentencing options on time served under the 



guidelines for specific cases befoi 



e them. ) 
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Experience with the Guidelines to pate 

' ' : m ~. i ' • 

The guidelines- went into operation on May 1, 1976, 
at the State Reformatory and the following month at the 
State Prisdn. By February 1, 1977 we had nine months 1 
experience with the guidelines at- the Reformatory and 
eight months 1 experience at the Prison. ^ 

Effect of the Guidelines on Rate of Parole and Institu- 
tional Populations f ^ I - . " . \. 

Sojice January 1, 1974 — when/ the MCB became opera- 
tional—institutional populatipns have. varied directly 
with the rate of release on parole, with institutional 
commitments remaining fairly constant.* During 1974/ the 
MCB released 909 parolees, and, adult institutional popu- 
lations reached^ Iqw average daily population of 1,220 
in. October. During* 1975, 606 inmates were paroled, a 
reduction of 33 percent, And average daily adult .popu- 
lation reached 1, 649 by December. When; the guidelines 
went into effect in May, 1976, average .daily population 
was 1, 690, . 

* We expected that the MCB guidelines would increase 
the rate of release on parole by reducing the variance 
in time served until release. Thus, anyone' in the insti- 
tutional population who had served more than their guide- 
line time (or ^ who would have served more than the guide-' 
line time by^Eheir next annual review) tfas eligible for 
a special Review for release when they had' served the 
guideline time* 

• ■ / 

n We found, in fact, that there was a mmked increase 
in the rate of parole after the implementayNan of the 
guidelines. During the 12 months* preceding implementa- 
tion, the MCB paroled an average of 51 inmates per month. 
Since implementation, the MCB has pajroled an average of 
75 inmates per month, a 47 percent increase. 

In 1976, the MCB released 774 inmates^ an increase 
of 27 percent over 1975 levels . I We projected- that if 
the guidelines had been in effect for the entire: year, 
the MCB would haye ^paroled about! 900 inmates in 1976, 
only slightly below the actual n timber of 4&&7 4 paroles 
granted. : 

The guidelines have slowed the rate of population- 
increase. The average increase in average daily pop\^JLa^° 

3<J8 .. " 
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tion during the 12 months preceding implementation was 
15. 4 inmates per month. Since implementation, the aver- 
age increase has been 1.7 inmates per month i In December., 
1976, the average daily population was 1,702, only 12 
above the average daily population at implementation. J 
This suggests that the rate of" release Under the guide-* 
linqs is. very -close to' the cate of , commitment ./ 

, The MCB has been criticized for their variation in 
release rate from 1974 to- 1975. Critics have charged 
that the Board: — influenced . by a ^get-tough" > public opin- 
'ion — had become increasingly conservative in f^ieksing 
practices, demonstrating, fehat parole decision-making was 
"political, M in' the broad senSe' of the wo*d'. / While it 
is tpo early f o£ cpnblu^i^e statement 3 , "rt appears that 
/th£ ^uidelines^^ye^t^nded to stabilize rates of .release. 



guidelines^^ve-tfended to stab 
i and thus remove the grounds f qt such criticisms . 



Rates of Departure Under ' the Guidelines / • 

■ f ' y • ■ 

Hqw often should parole boarcp depart from their 
guidelines? Clearly, there is n6/ M rxghtf answer to 
this question. If departures are/ f recent , it could be 4 
argued that the ; guidelines are a /sham-v Providing a "front" 
behind which the parole board continues to engage in ar- 
vbitrary and ca^rici^us .decision makiyng/. If- the board ! 
seldom departs they could be acciused of being "raechanistdc 
or - f ailing to inject "humanity" /ini/o /the process via 
.their clinical judgment. 



The experience of the Board 
ihonths of guideline operation is 
Th4 Board departed from the <guid 
of -the' cases, a figure scomparabl 
the United States Parole "Commiss, 



From May 1, 197&- until JamJLa 
assigned release dates to 958 i 
or 16.6 percent , were departure, 
by the guidelines Table . c*l 
frequently 'cited for departure 



luring the first eigfit 
arized in Table C. 
tnes in 16*6 percent 
o the experience of 



1. 



gives 
table 



more than one reason, th 



ry 15 , 1977 ,* the MCB 
ates . Of these, 159, 
from thie time indicated 
'indicates a the reasons most 
(since the MCB sometimes 
i\umber of reasons in the 



exceeds the total nun\ber/ of departure cases.) 



Every three months an analysis of departures is 
conducted.^ Three .factors are/ examined : 1) the rate of 
departure; 2) the reasons fori and directions and amounts 
of departures; 3) .and the rifflc^and severity levels of 
departure caseis. [These analyses are presented to the 
Board, and, if app rop riate , changes in ttie guidelines are 
suggested. ' For erxainfxle, if a particular reason for de-, 
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Table .B.1: Reasons Cited MCB For Departure 
From Guidelines* 4/1/76 through 1/15/77 
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Inmate Factors 

Extensive Felony Record/" 

Habitual Offender 
Mo Prison Record/Limited 

Criminal History 
Numerous Probation/Parole 

Failures 
Age/Health/Family Problems 
Professional Criminal 
Numerous Prior Incarcerations 
JNeed For Treatment 
Protection Of Society 
Inmate Not A Danger To 

Society 



Subtotal 



Community Factors 



Judge's Recommendation 
Community Support Or 
Recommendations 



Subtotal 



Offense Factors 



Circumstances of Offense . 

(Aggravating) 
Circumstances of Offense 

(Mitigating) 
Severe Victim Loss/Injury 
Accomplice Given Similar 

Sentence/Paroled 

Subtotal 
Institutional Factors 

Disciplinary Convictions " ■ 
Positive Institutional ^ 
Behavior 



Subtotal 



Other 



Number 



Total 



400 



246 



Percent 



26 


10.6% 


22 1 


8.9% 


18 V 

Xo 

16 
14 
12 
12 
6 


/ a Jl 

6.5% 
5.7% 
4.9% 
4.9% 
2.4%/ 


5 


2.0% 


131 


~53".3% 

/ V 


29 


11. 8% 


10 


4.1% 




15.9% 


14 


5.7% 


"14 

/ 5 ' 


5.7% 
2.0% 


5 


2.0% 


38 


15.4% 




£ 1 9k 
D * x-c 


11 


'a/A 


26 


10.7% 


12 '" 


4.9% 



100.0% 
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parture is used with great frequency, it might be desir- 
able to amend the guidelines to deal with that situation. 

If certain. "cells" in the Matrix account for a dis- 
proportionate number < of departures, it indicates th^t 
the guideline time in that cell may be inappropriate/ 
After ^hx^ee-^noffChs of operation, we found that low-risk • 
aggravated robbers were often given les^ time than in- 
dicated by the .guidelines . We checked 1974 and 1375 MCB 
releasing practices and found that the guideline times 
were about ;?ix k months too high for this t$p,e of offender. 
Accordingly-, the MCB reduced the guideline ; time and ap- 
plied the reduction retroactively to low-risk aggravated 
robbers previously assigned release d^tes. ' *>. : 

Other 'Research Now in Progress 

7ciar^entiy f we are conducting research^ to deal with 
three, additional issues . This research Will be completed 
by mid-summer 1977 ', when funding for the prolect expires. 

' 

1. To- what .extent have ^ the > guidelines reduced dis- 
parity in pime* served until parole for sirr^tar inmates? < 
Critics claim that parole boards contri-buted to the dis- 
parate treatment of offenders t>y incarcerating similar 
individuals for substantially, different periods of *time: 
Advocates ; counter that parole* boards, "even out" th^ dis- 
parities resulting from different plea bargaining aljad 

m sentencing practices. While there is an element of*>f " A 
truth in both positions , the advocates 1 "claims become 
more credible if . the paroling authority is operating uii- 
der guidelines systematically designed to reduce, dis- 
parate treatment. 

To answer this question, we ^hay.^seSrect eu v a rafidbm 
sample <>f inmates paroled from January 1,^ 1974 until : 
April 30 t 197&, and collected information relative to 
risk level, severity level , and months served until pa- 
role. We -will compare variance in time served until -pa- 
rble before and after guideline implementation, control- 
ling- for risk and severity level. We expect to find a 
reduction in the variance after implementation of the 
guidelines, an indication^ of .reduction in disparity. 

2. Have the guidelines }ia.d any impact on inmate . 
misconduct?-^ Critics of indeterminate sentencing have 
charged that uncertainty of release date and the tensions 
surrounding a : paroJ.e hearing have contributed to inmate 
misconduct. If this is .correct, providing the r inmate 
with a certain telease date — as well as revoking that 
date upon conviction for major misconduct3--might. provide 
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the inmate more incentive' to avoid misconduct while in- 
carcerated. .Currently, project staff are analyzing ^in- 
stitutional misconduct patterns before and after guide- 
line implementation to determine if any significant changes 
attributable to the guidelines have taken place*. 

; 3* Have the guidelines affected the number or na- 
ture of inmate complaints about parole? To the ^egree 
vthat the guidelines result in more uniform and equitably 
parole decisions, inmate complaints may be reduced. On - 
the other -hand, • articulated rules provide a basis for, 
closer scrutiny of parole decision-making . • Hence, it 
might be' reasonable -to expe9t no change .pp even an i-n- . 
crease in inmate complaints about parole . - / * • 

* ■' ■ s ■ ■ • * 

To address this question , we hoped to analyze pa- 
role-relate^ inmate complaints to (a) the Ombudsman for 
Corrections, and (b) Legal: Assistance fqr Minnesota Pris- 
oners (L.A.M.P.), However, L.A.M.P. attorneys _have 
fused accfess to their records, citing_^ttorn^y-client 
privilege and pending litigation against the MCB. The 
Ombudsman for Corrections has permitted pro ject staff ^ 
; *to review their records under strict conditions to pro- 
ject client anonymity, jjrhile thi-s research in incomplete, 
*it appears that the rate of parole-related Complaints 
has been unaffected by the guidelines, but that since . ' r 
the guidelines became operational complaints are more spe- 
cific, focusing^ on particular ruJLes', procedures* .infor- ' 
mation use, etc., associated with the guidelines. 

Complete copies of th^ guidelines and the restilts 
of future research may be ob.taine^ by writing to: 

Minnesota Corrections Board 
Suite 238 
.Metro Square Building 
Seventh and Robert Streets ;■;.*'■ 
St. /Paul, Minnesota 55101 

ljuo Vadis? * ^ 

\ V The areas of criminal law, sentencing, corrections, 
and parole are . in a volatile state. After nearly a cen- 
tury of slow, painstaking progress in the area of cor- 
rections, we are suddenly confronted with rapid-fire 
suggestions for change.- 

The voices of change come from both the righ£ and' 
left but for different reasons . More conservative ele- 
ments suggest J that rising crime rates and high recidivism 
prove the failure of the existing approach. Liberals 
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poirrit out the inequities of' the system tha€i results irt 
disproportionate minority. representation in our jails 
and prisons and the failure of the rehabilitation ideal 
Both sides suggest a '"jtist deserts" model for'the crim- 
inal justice system. Those sides differ greatly/ how- 
ever , on what constitutes " j ust deserts . " In -the meax^^ 
time, the gross inequities which -contribute to the T. 
greatest disparities go unphailenged. Judges still aret^n 
without guidelines for sentencing , and plea bargaining 
by prosecutors goes unchecked. Until those flaws in the ^ 
criminal justice system are corrected , the need\contim*es 
for administrative review of sentences, at the end of the 
system. . • ' < 

Recently, federal courts have ended their "hands off" 
approach to parole decision-making*, and advocates of de- 
terminate .sentencing have emerged froftv the academies and 
legislatures'.- As a result, paroling authorities have madd 
long pvettiue reassessments of their functioh and are 
becomiiigc the first , sector of ; the- criminal justice system 
to develop guidelines to structure, and regularize the * 
exercise pf their discretion. The M back end" of the crim- 
inal justice system is taking the leadership role in bring 
ing equal justice' to equally situated inmates. 

Will parole survive the current attacks? It is too 
soon to tell. If punishment becomes the dominant -goal of 
the criminal law's, the results are predictable* The ineq- 
uities in the current system will be magnified as the pro- 

: portion of "minorities and poor in our prison populations 
increases.. Under a puni-shment model , legislatures v are 
unlikely to establish short sentences. Institutional 
populations will so'ar, and tremendous capital investments 
will be required for new prisons — prisons filled with hope 
less men and women shorn of their human capacity- to effect 
their own destiny. Prison unrest and turmoil of recent 
years will look tame by comparison. And the punishment 

'model will not cause a reduction in the crime rate. 

These results are clear if the lessons of history 
are studied. /Unfortunately, those who refuse to learn 
-from history are doorged to repeat it£ failures. 

If parole does survive/ it will not be by " stone- 
walling " .in the face of attack. Many of the current cri- 
ticism are well-founded. Parole boards must exercise vig- 
orous and creative leadersHi]? in solving these problems 
through administrative andprocedur'al reform, and, if nee- 
cessary, by legislation Wnib:h will preserve the essence of 
indeterminate, sentencing A R^habilitation^has never been 
the raiaon d'etre of indeterminate sentencing. Criminal 
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sentencing must serve a number of important and> at 
times, conflicting gcpals , including rehabilitation, . 
punishment, protection, deterrence, and others. The 
indeterminate sentence is the, best w&y to apply these 
goals—each with their due weight — to individual cases. 
Properly reformed, ^indeterminate sentencing can be the 
most effective and most fair method of imposing criminal 
sanctions . 
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■PAROLE RELEASE DATE MATRIX 
(Effective 11-1,5-76) 

Severity Level/Of fenses * . * 

umv - : ; *\ 

Poeamsaion of a Controlled Substance x 



Number "Yes" Responses' on Worksheet 



Predicted Croup Failure Rate 
Risk of Failure Level 



forgery » Aggravated Forge ry," Ity taring a Forged Instrument 



Inetrt 



4-1* 




Aggravated Criminal Oemage to Property— no weapon 
Burglary— no we apon— not in duelling , 
Reoeiving Stolon Property ■\' t J h 
Staple Arson 

tHeft— $100 to $2,500 ; TM^t by Check 
Terrorietio Throats , % * v 
Defeating Security on Personality 
Damage, to Public Prtaperty ■ ' 



♦II: 



Tneft— «or^ than $2,500 • ■ , ■ 

Burglary — -weapon — r»ot in dwelling* ^ 
Burglary — no weapon ' dwelling 
Eeoape frcff Custody: '• . • x ^ * 

Aggravated Criminal Damage to Property—weapon* 
Indecent Liberties— no injury* 
Cftiounal Sexual Conduct — Fourth Degree*^ 
. Possession o* Controlled Substance^ with intent to Sell 
Dangerous Weapon— MKchine Gun 



V 




o 

11* 



^-12 



1-2 

'it. 



5-12 



6-12 



11-17 



35* t 
-ILL. 



6-12 



11-17 



18-24 



5; 

IV- 



11-17 



18-24 



25-32. 



ia-2e 



'33*5 



It 

34 



IV. 



Burglary — weapon— duelling** 
Simple Robbery 
Aggravated Areon 
Aggravated Assault • 
Intrant Liberties— injury 
Kidnapping — no injury 
Criminal Sexual Conduct — Third*Deqree 
Attempted Murder— ,Seoond ^Degreo ; Third Degree 
Incest ' 
Sexual Intercourse with Child— over age 16. 
Confining own Child ; False Imprisonment 
. Burglary: with Tool *** 
Theft 3 from Persqn 

Sale ol^a Controlled Substance 



24 



32 



40 



53 



Aggravated Robbery 

Manslaughter — Second Degree 

Criminal .Negligence * 

Attempted Murder— First Degree 

Conspiracy to Commit Murder— First Degree 

Sexual Intercourse with Child— age 14/to 16 



24 



32 



45 



VI. 



Manslaughter— Fi rat Degree 

Criminal Sexual Conduct — First Degree ; Second Degree 
Kidnapping-— injury 

Sodomy ; Sodomy with Child * 
Sexual Intercourse with Child—age' 10 and under, and age 11 to 13. 



• VII . Murder— Third Degree 
VIII. Murder— Second Dogree 
X* Murder — First Degree 




60 



109 
115 , 
J21 



6o 



75 



135 

194 
J!5. 



.76 



92 



5 ? 

a! 

o * 



170 

240 
life 



•Not Eligible for MAP Contract 



•Eligiblo for MAP Contract. 



Figure B.l: Parole* Releases Date Matrix 
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Ai>PENpiX C : CASE' EVALUATION FORMS 
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North Carolina Parole Commission 
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Time Served to Date: 



months To^al Sentencie 



months 



Number of Prior Hearings: 
Date: 



"Shc-rt description .of the Present^oifens^e: 



A. 



SeT^ougnes^^of . the* O^f^rtee' t^ Pl^Sse- piace a slash /narjk; on : the* 
.Tine ifelow to v indic«if e^^dgur estimate of the serj-QUsn&ss of-the 



present offense « 



12,3 
very low seriousness 

B. Parole Prognosis ; 



\ 



4' 



6 7 8 9 ' 
greatest possible seriousness- 



10 20 30 40 50 60 * *70 80 90 100 



very 
unfavorable v 

C. Institutional Discipline : 



very 
favorable 



very poor poor adequate good very good 

1 \ " 2 _ 3 4 5 



no information 
6 



D. Program/Work Participation ' 

very poor poor adequate good very good 

.1 2 3 4 5 



EJ. Assaultive Potential : 



no information 
6 



very low 
1 



low 
2 



moderate 
3 



high 
4 



very high 
5 



F. Prior Criminal Record: 



none 
1 



manor 
X 2 



moderate 
3 



serious. 
4 



extensive 



G. Social Stability : (Employment/Drug ' Use/Alcohol Usage/Etc. ) 

very low low moderate high very high 

1 '•" 2 • 3 4 n S.- 



Decision : 



C.fl. Initial : 



Other Salient Factors;' 



fly. ...tin* 



Figure C.i: C^se Evaluation Form 
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Virginia Parole Board 



Date: 



Date of Birth: 



Please complete this fo^m for a21 -^inmates serving twelve months or 
more in a state-correctional institution* Remember, your best 
estimate is regue^ted; it is not expected that you* will provide 
exact answers to these questions . 

Short Description of the Present Off ense/s: ' - - " 



tv 



A^.i sSgciousness _of the Offense ;- Please place a slash mArk on the 
line below to indicate your estimate of the seriousness of 
the present Qffense . 



1 2 3 
very low/ seriousness 



7\ 8 9 10 
greatest possible seriousness 



Bi Parole Prognosis : Please place a slash mark on the line below 
to indicate your estimate of the likelihood tha\±he subject 



will success f ul 1 y coihpl ete parole. 



0 10 
very unfavorable 



20 30 40- 50 60 70 80 90 \100 

very favorable 



7 



Please circle the phrase which most closely approximates your evalua-. 
tion of the- subject on the following five dimensions . \ 



Institutional Discipline : 
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very poor 

■ 1 



poor 
2 



adequate 
3 



f D. Progrgun/Work Participation : 



very poor 
1 



poor 



adequate 
3 



E, Assaultive Potential: 



very low 
1 « 



low 

2 . 



moderate 
3 



goocl 
4 



good 
4 



high 
4 



very good 
5 



very good 
5 



^very high 
5 



Figure C.2 : Case Evaluation Form 

408' 



no information 
6 



no information 
. 6 



no information 
6 
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P. Prior Criminal Record: 



/ none 
1 



minor moderate 



G.* Social Stability ; 



very low 
1 



low 
2 



Time Served to Date: 
Total Sentence : 



moderate 
3 



Number of Prior Hearings": 



high 
4 



high 

4 4 



months 
months 




very high no information 

: 5 ' 6 



very high no information 
5 6 



Decision: 



Other Salient Factors: 



( 



if— 



Initials of Interviewer: 



* ■ v 1 



Figure" C*2: Case Evaluation Form (continued) 
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Louisiana Board of Parole 



Docket Number: 
Date: 



Time Served to D$te: 
f fender Class: ^ ' 



Name of Board Member: 



Number of Prior Hearings: 

months Maximum Sentence: 

Transient 



months 



o^ : Native\>'#-'- ■ 



Please complete this form for all inmates serving twelve months or 
more in a state correctional ins titution. y Remember, your best es- 
timate is requested f it is not expected that you will provide, exacfy 
answers to these questions. , 1 

■ * h 
Short Description of the Present Offense: , ' 



A. Seriousness of the Offense : Please place a slash mark pn the line 
below to indicate your estimate of the seriousness of the present 
offense . . 



12 3 4 
very low seriousness 



6 7 8 9 

greatest possible seriousness 



Parole Prognosis : Please place a slash mark on the line below 
to indicate your' estimate of the likelihoo.d that the subject will 
successfully complete parole. ' ' 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
very unfavorable " very favorable 

; . : ■ 1, v . ! • 

Please circle the phrase which most closely approximates your evalua- 
tion of the subject . on the following* dimensions * 



C. Institutional Discipline : 



very poor 
1 



poor ' adequate 

"2 ■ 3 



' D. Program Participation ; 



very poor 
1 



poor adequate 
2 3 



good 
4 



good 
4 




no information 
6 



very good 4 no information 
5 6 



Figure C- 3 :■ Case Evaluation Fivrm 
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very low 

' .1 



low 

2 



moderate 
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very high no • information 



F. Prior Criminal Record: 



none 
1 



minor moderate serious extensive no -informatipn 



#^lHRrior Juvenile Record: 



minor moderate u serious extensive 



"* 1 



no information 
6 



„ Social Stability : 

very low low 
1 2 

I. Parole Planx 

V none poor 

.1 ~ 2 

i 




very high no information 



fair 
3 



good 
4 



very good no information 



J. Prior Supervision Record : /(including probation and paxole}* 



none 
1 



poor 
2 



fair 

3 



good 
4 



very good no information 



Police Objection : 



none 
1 



minor moderate strong * very strong no information 



L. Judicial Ob j.ection : 



■j 



none 
1 



minor moderate strong very strong no information 



Community Attitude : 



Aone 

.1 



poor 

2 " 



fair 
3 



4 y 



good 
4 



very good no information 



Other Salient Factors: 



Decision:. 
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Missouri Board of Probation and Parole 

- ■ ■ . . j 

Name of Board Member/Case Analyst; Date: 

Review » or , Hearing Case Ntunber: 



Please complete this form for all inmates serv\ingr twelve months or 
more in a state correctional institution. Remember, your best es- 
timate is requested; it is not expected that you will provide exact 
answers to these questions. 

Short Description of the Present Offense: ; . - . 



Seriousness of the Offense :- Please place a slash mark on the 
line below to indicate your estimate of the seriousness of the 
present offense ■ 



1 2 3 
very low seriousness 



6 7 8 9 
greatest possible seriousness 



B. Parole Prognosis : Please place a slash mark on the line below 
to indicate your estimate of the likelihood that the subject 
will s uccessful 1 y complete paSroley 



0 10 20 30 
very unfavorable 

C Institutional pisciplXne : 



40 



very poor 
1 



poor 
2 



adequate 

3 



50 60 



good 
4 



70 SO 90 100 
very favorable 



very good no information 
5 6 



Program Participation : 



very poor 
1 



poor 

2 



adequate 

3 l 



gpod very good no information 

4 5 6 



E. Assaultive Potential : 



very low 
1 



r low 

2 



moderate 

. 3 



high very high 



no information 
6 



E 



Figure C .4; Case Evaluation Form 



none mino£ moderate 

1 ' 2 1 3 

G. Social St ability? 

very low l/>w moderate 

1 * h ' 3 



serious- extensive^ 

-4 ..- . 5 V. 



high 
4 



very high 
5 



no- information 
6 



no information 
6 



Time Served* to Date:, 
Maximum Sentence : 



Number of Prior Hearings : 



months 
months 



Decision : 



Other Salient factors: 



* 



Figure C . 4: Case Evaluation Form (continued) 
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0 



I State of California 
Department of jthe Youth Authority 




Case YA# : ^_ Please co&plete this ^ form for all wards Re~ 

f ■ : member, ypur best estimate is requested?* it is 

Datie: ' . not expected that you will provide exact an- 

I swers to these questions, (See reverse side 

j r for guide, J 

Short Description of the Present Offense (Court Finding): • 



A* Seriousness of the Offense : Please place a slash mark on the 
line below to indicate your estimate of the seriousness of the 
presejnt offense . 



1 2 3 4 
very low seriousness 



V 7 8 * 9 

/ greatest possible seriousness 



B. 



Parole Prognosis : Please place a slash mark on the line below to 
indicate your estimate of the likelihood that the subject will 
successfully complete parole* 



0 ■• 10 20 
Very unfavorable 



30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

very favorable 



Please circle the phrase which most closely approximates your 
evaluation of ; the subject on the following five dimensions* 



Institutional Discipline: 



- T 

very poor 
1 



poor 
2 



adequate 

.3* 



good very. good no information 

4 5 6 



D. Program Participation :* 



very poor 

; 1 ' 



poor 
2 



adequate 

" 3 



good very good no information 

4 5 6 



Figure C.£" Case Evaluation Form 
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E • Assaultive -Potential : 



very low 

' - 1 



P. Arrest Record; 



TOe 
1 




very high no information 



o information 

• 6 . 



G. Prior Criminal Record (Conviction or Sustained Petition ) : 



...... I • 

none jminor" moderate serious extensive no information 

1 ^ ^ 2 3 4 - 5 : 6 



H. Social Stability : 

very low low. moderate high very high no information 

; l r ' * 2 3 4 5 6 



Time Served to Date: 



Maximum Jurisdiction; 



local: 



Y.A. : 



Number of Prior Hearings : 



Juvenile Court (21): 
Criminal Court 

Misdemeanor (23) : 

Felony (25) : ' 



Decision : 



Under Section 30 : 



If Section 30 did not exist: 



Other Salient Factors: 



Figure C. 5: Case Evaluation Form (continued) 
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Short Description of- the Present Offense 

Example: Burglary — Was it a business, residence , or other? 

What^was the purpose — money_j drugs or rape? 
Robbery — Was he armed? Was anyone injured? 

Am Seriousness, of the Offense 

Crimes against persons will usually have a . higher seriousness rating 
than crimes against property. However, a series of property of- 
fenses may have* a higher rating than a' simple battery. ■ - 

Bm Parol e Prognosi s 

• * , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Consider committment offense, prior delinquent/criminal history.; ' . 
age, male /female, environment of possible placement , case Teport 
diagnosis, initial home and attitude. " 

Cm Institutional Discipline ; 

The base may be established as^ follows : v 



Disciplinary action .below Level III r occurring within a 
one-year period: 0 - 2> very" good/- I - 2, good; 2 - 3, 



adequate; 3 -4, poor; 4 or more 

Disciplinary action at Level . XJJ 
period: 0 - very good; 1 - good 
more - very poor. 



This base could be used r interchangeably in arriving at the grading 
factor. Fojfong^ance, the^ ward may^nave one Level III and ±wq 
below Level III and be gr&ded poor. * ■ " 



ver^poor. 

3 

occurring within a one-year 
or adequate; 2 poor;. 3 or 



D. Progrram Participation 

This category is usually established by] the staff's report as <dt 
focuses on the ward' s progress in obtaining goals* ^ 
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Figure C+5: Case Evaluation Form (continued) 
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H. Assaultive Potential 

* , * 

A psychiatric andfor psychological study may be the best indicator* 
Actual behavior may also add information in grading the potential 
from very low to very high. No history of violence may be graded 
either 9 with no information or, if it is obvious that the ward has 
^rbeen in. a stressful situation and did not react in a violent, man- 
ner, as very low. From this point on r it is the grader' s view of 
the ward's involvement in violent sdtuations . 

F. Arrest Record 

The grading, of this item runs from "none" to "extensive*" Far -the 
purpose of tlye grading base, separate the arrests into misdemeanor 
ancl felony : ^misdemeanor : 0, none; 1-2, very lotir; 2-3, low: 3-4, 
moderate; ^SP^erious; 5 or more, extensive; felony : — 0, none; . 
1, low;, 2, moderate; 3, serious ; 3 or more, extensive. 

G. Prior Criminal Record ■ \ ' ' . . . 

/ The base for grading the arrest record can be used as the base 
for grading t^ie prior criminal record. 

H. Social Stabili ty ' 

Example: A person may be graded in the very Iqw category if he is 
educationally retarded, has a moderate or above arrest 
and conviction record, is unemployed, unmarried, and is 
' a transient . A very high rating may apply to 3. person 
with a record of steady employment , married, and parti- 
cipating in community activities ; or an unmarried person, 
who has a background of stable family life*'. The initial 
home report should j^e a good reference source. 

Time Served relates to time spent in* a local and/or Youth Authority 
facility to the- present offense . 

Number of Prior Hearings' relates to the number of Youth Authority 
v hearings for the present offense . 

■■■ ' . 

When the form is completed / staff will attach it to the copy of the 
Board agenda that is sent to the Administrative Officer uf the Youth 
Authority Board. . 

s, • 
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State of Washington 
„ Board of Prison Terms and Paroles 



Board Member : 



Date of Meeting; 
t Type of Meeting: 



Institutiori : 
Number : 



Please complete all the items on thi/j&Eorm; if no information is 
available-, please indicate appropriately. - PLEASE DO NOT LEAVE. ANY 
ITEMS BLANK. 



Short Description of Present Offense: , 



Seriousness- of the Offense : 



JL' ' 2 
very low^ 
seriousness 



6 7 8 9 
greatest possible 
seriousness 



B. Parole Prognosis : Please^ place a slash mark on the line below to 
indicate your estimate of the likelihood that the subject will 
s uccessf ully compl ete parole. , 



0 10 
very 
unf avorable 



20 



30 



40 50 .60 70 80 90 100 

very 
favorable 



Institutional Discipline : 



very poor 
1 



poor 
2 



adequate 
3 



D* Program Participfejiion : 



very pobr 
1 



poor adequate 
2 3 



good 
4 



good 

■ 4 



very good no information 

■ 5 6 



very good no information 



Figure ,C.6r Case Evaluatibn Form 
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Assaultive Potential: 



very lotf~ low moderate high 
1 * " 2 3 4 

P.- Nature of Prior Criminal Record: 



very high no information 
5 6 



none minor moderate serious very serious no information 

.1 2 3 4 . 5 ; 6 



(5. Social Stability ; 



/ 



very low low moderate high 

1* 2 3 4 



very high no ..information 
5 6 



Tim6 Served to Date : 
Minimum Term: 



months Maximum Sentence ; 
months Check One: 



months 



Has the mandatory minimum ever been waived: 

Yes - No Not applicable 



Number of Prior Hearings: 



Mandatory minimum 
Not Mandatory min. 



No information 



Decision: (please check and complete as many of the following as Apply 
to this case), * 



Minimunj term set at 



months 



Progress hearing set for 

A*, ■ 

Parole hearing set f or 
Other (please specify) : 



Salient Factors: 



Grant parole 
Deny parole 
Defer decision 
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New Jersey State Parole Board 
Case Evaluation Form 



Month of Meeting: ; ; v 

Please complete all of the items on this form; if no information is 
available please indicate appropriately . PLEASE DO NOT LEAVE ANY 
ITEMS BLANK. - 



Short Description of the Present Offense: 



9- 



Seriousness of the Offense : 

very . low 
seriousness 



4 5 6 7 8 9 
v greatest possible 
seriousness 



Parole Prognosis : Please place a slash mairk on the line below 
to indicate your estimate of the likelitfpgd that the subject 
will successfully complete parole. 



■4* ■ 



0 10 
- very 
unf avorable 



20 30 



40 



50 60 70 80 



Institutional Discipline : 



very poor 
1 



poor adequate 
2 3 



% m D. Program Participation : 



very poor 
1 



poor* adequate 



Assaultive PotgAti'al V 



very low 
1 



low mpderate " 
2 ^3 t 



90 100 
* . very 
favorable 



good vety good 

4" > 5 



good very, good 

4 5 



high v very high 

4 } X 5 



no information 

.6 



no information 
6 



no information 
6 
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Figure C . 7 : Case Evaluation Form 
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P. Prior Criminal Record ; 

none, mijior moderate,- serious extensive no information 



1 \ 2 , 3 

G.> Quality .-of Parole Plan : 

very poor poor moderate good 

1 2 3 4 



very gbod\ no information 

' 5 ; : 6 



Time -Served to E)ate : 
Offender Class : 



months Maximum Sentence: 



months 



No. of Prior Hearings: 



No. of Prior Paroles: 



No . of Prior Parole Revocations ; 



No^ of Prior Probations* 



No. of l>rior Probation Revocations; 



Has the J subject Escaped within the last /ear? 



MP^- thfe subject failed to return from furlougK within the last year? 



Has the subject failed on work release within the last year? 



Decision: 



Salient Factors : 



Projected Date of Release: 
Date of Next Hearing: 



Figure -C7r Case Evaluation Fopnrs(qpntinued) 



